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XIX. 


HEY passed two months without meeting, 
but they wrote to each other. Albert’s 
letters were both frequent and long. He kept 
Mademoiselle Maulabret au courant of all the 
improvements he was making in the chateau 
and the gardens of Bois-le-Roi ; he told her about 
his masons, his painters, and upholsterers. Jetta 
answered each letter, but her replies were brief. 
The following are fragments of her letters : 


“ April 16th. 

“* No, I feel neither remorse, nor anxiety, nor 
any other mental disturbance. For several days 
she and I were quarreling violently. They rec- 
onciled us. Violent quarrels rarely last long. 
Monsieur Vaugenis, who dined yesterday at 
Combard, told me with some meaning in his 
tone that he had seen, at les Cevennes, a house 
so singularly situated that one side of its roof 
sent the rainfall into the Mediterranean and the 
other into the ocean. I thought, as I listened to 
him, that if this house had a soul it could not 
long consent to this division. Co#te gue cotte, it 
would have made its choice ; it would have said 
that when one gives itself it must be all or noth- 
ing. I gave myself entirely, and shall not take 
back the gift. I feel myself forgiven, as you well 
know; why, then, make me say so? I do it, 
however, since you so wish. Are you content ?” 


“ May 34. 
“I can hear your masons and all your men 
at work; I hear their hammers and their saws. 
May God bless them all ! 
“Our nest, as you call it, will be indeed 
charming. But you pretend that la Pompadour 
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has spoiled me, that Bois-le-Roi will seem like 
a barn to me, that I shall not be content without 
magnificence. But you do not really think so. 
I shall be all my life long a little dourgeoise. La 
Pompadour terrifies me, I feel lost in her vast 
and sumptuous mansion. The houses I like are 
those in which one can receive the poorest with- 
out a blush. When the indigent come to this 
chateau we do not know what to do with them. 
The tapestry-covered arm-chairs are not for their 
use, and yet there is not another, either of wood 
or straw, to offer them. They stand in the ante- 
room, or they are sent to the office, where Ma- 
dame Cantarel goes to receive them. When 
Poverty comes to call on us in ‘our barn,’ we 
will not permit her to stand, we will insist on her 
being seated. God smiles on those houses which 
the poor love to frequent, and where the swal- 
lows build their nests. Monsieur Cantarel can’t 
endure them—the swallows, I mean—he calls 
them noisy creatures, and has their nests de- 
stroyed, which always grieves me. We had 
many of them at the hospital, and in the spring 
their notes cheered our poor patients—it was 
hope that they brought on their wings from the 
depths of Egypt. But there is one thing at 
Combard which delights my heart—the abun- 
dance of nightingales. Would you believe that 
at my age I never had heard a nightingale sing 
until last night, when that enjoyment was mine ! 
Their roulades and their trills filled space and 
thrilled the forest and myself with intense pleas- 
ure. Near the lake, among the old oaks, where 
there stands one wild-cherry tree, there were 
two who answered each other, and both said the 
same thing: both sang to me in their crystal 
voices, ‘ He loves you, he will always love you.’” 
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“ May 7th. 

“You think you are telling me something 
new when you tell me that you possess my por- 
trait, or rather that of Sister Marie. I know it. 
Was I not in the adjoining room the day you 
talked so freely to Monsieur Vaugenis? But 
you need not.suppose that I shall ever be jealous 
of that portrait, no matter how charming you 
may find it. In vain will you tell me that she 
and I are two very different persons, and that 
she has all your preferences ; I shall never believe 
it. You find in her eyes, you say, a gentle sweet- 
ness that is not in mine, and she yields to all 
your wishes, bends herself to all your caprices, 
and enjoys every moment of your dear society. 
I infer from this praise of her that in me you 
find the contrary qualities, and that I have com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin of not allowing my- 
self to be borne in your arms through the night 
and the wind, and also that I find the nightin- 
gales of Combard quite sufficient for my happi- 
ness. You are mistaken : the nightingales please 
me, but they are not all-sufficient for me, and, no 
matter what you say, ske and I have the same 
eyes. 

“ But the truth is, she no longer lives, and I 
do, unfortunately. People are always more in- 
dulgent to the dead than to the living. Poor 
girl! can it be that she is no more than recollec- 
tion, a vanished dream, the shadow of a shade ? 
No! no! Tell this White Sister, whose portrait 
you have, that she is not dead, that she will al- 
ways live in the innermost recesses of my heart. 
I have promised this to my curé, and my curé is 
so dear to me that I am secretly embroidering 
him an altar-cloth. Don’t breathe this, for, were 
Monsieur Cantarel to know it, he would certainly 
eat me.” 

“ May 30th. 

“Yesterday Monsieur Vaugenis dined with 
us, as you know, for you sent him here from 
Bois-le-Roi. He confessed to me that he was 
bidden to take back with him an exact report of 
all that was going on at Combard. What an 
extraordinary métzer you are teaching him! A 
former president becoming a spy! Never mind. 
His squint and his irony alarm me, but in spite 
of this I always like to see him—more especially 
just now. In the first place, he had seen you, 
and he faithfully repeated the gallant message 
with which you intrusted him—‘ Tell my beloved 
mystic that I adore her black eyes, though they 
may be blue,’ you said to him when you left him 
at the train. I asked him what a mystic was. 
He replied that a mystic was a young man ora 
girl who, no matter what be the color of their 
eyes, saw God everywhere. If this be so, I 
know some one far more mystical than myself, 
since he sees in love God himself. But, if I 








begin to lecture this man who pretends to adore 
me, my letter will never end. Let us make an 
agreement : I give you permission to love me as 
madly as you please, but you must not call me 
adorable, for the word frightens me. Some- 
times, looking in my mirror, I say to myself with 
confusion : ‘ What ! He adores these eyes—which 
have wept so much, these poor eyes which dare 
neither to face the sun nor happiness!’ And, 
looking about, I try to find some mouse-hole in 
which I can creep, so profoundly ashamed am I. 
No! not another word about adoration, but I 
have not the smallest objection to a happy mixt- 
ure of folly and extravagance with your love, 
for I begin to believe, with you, that that is the 
only sensible fashion of loving.” 
* Sune 4th, 

“You are becoming very disagreeable and 
provoking! Why do you accuse yourself of 
loving me too well? And why do you say he is 
a mountebank or a red-republican hypocrite ? 
What has he done to you? It seems to me that 
you have no reason to complain of him. Why 
do you tell me that a radical millionaire is a man 
who combines the haughtiness of an emperor with 
democratic venom? I am told, on the contrary, 
that he is without arrogance and without venom. 
Why do you tell me that you are glad that the 
day is near at hand when the question of his 
election as a member of the Municipal Council 
of Paris will be decided, and that you will be the 
first to congratulate him on his discomfiture ? 
It is true that the election will take place in a few 
days, but perhaps the discomfiture will be for 
you! 

“Madame de Moisieux is sure of success, 
and madame is never mistaken. You will see 
that he will be elected, and I shall be greatly 
pleased. I am so happy, that I wish all the rest 
of the world to be so too. I grant you that his 
opinions are dzzarre, but I believe them to be 
sincere. He told us yesterday that he had sworn 
never to pass through the Rue Bonaparte until 
the name of the street had been changed. 

“« But you can’t alter the fact that the rascal 
once existed,’ answered Madame Cantarel, in her 
sardonic tone. 

“*Very possibly,’ was his reply, ‘but if I 
were the procureur-général I would prosecute 
every person who mentioned his name, as an of- 
fender against public decency.’ 

“ Thereupon he went on to explain that this 
much over-estimated man had won his battles 
against all rules and good sense, when in all jus- 
tice he should have lost them : in spite, however, 
of his atrocious blunders, he was always rescued 
by his extraordinary luck. 

“* Are you sure that his dice were not load- 
ed ?’ asked my aunt. 
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“ He shrugged _his shoulders and walked off, 
saying it was as difficult to believe in great men 
as in the waters of La Salette. Now, I haven't 
much faith in La Salette, but I love great men ; 
it seems to me that one breathes and lives more 
fully when one listens to their history, and, if you 
wish to know, the books which I prefer to all 
others are ‘ The Imitation,’ the fables of Fon- 
taine, and Plutarch. But that is no reason to 
calumniate Monsieur Cantarel. You attribute 
to him the most unkind motives and plans in re- 
gard to us. Do you believe him so black as all 
that? I have no partiality for black, you know. 
He merely wishes to keep us apart for two 
months, and I dare say ventures to hope that 
some accident— But what accident? I am too 
happy, to believe in accidents nowadays. Per- 
haps too, he flattered himself that I should 
awake some morning with an empty heart and 
memory. This shows how wrong it is not to 
believe in the battle of Austerlitz—it weakens 
the judgment in other things. It must be ad- 
mitted that for some time he has shown wonder- 
ful gentleness toward me. I can’t go to mass 
without hearing a jest from him, but his jests are 
more amiable than they formerly were. Twice, 
every day, he says to me in the most insinuating 
tone : 

“* Well! child—do you love him still ?’ 

“You and I are very little like each other: I 
wish good to everybody and everything about 
you. Give a bit of sugar, in my name, to your 


horse, will you ?” 
“ Yune 8th. 


“ Your letter of to-day has Madame de Moi- 
sieux for its subject. You lecture me, and say I 
see too much of her. She is not so bad as you 
think—I have only one thing to reproach her 
with: she asks me too often what I hear from 
you, and I think is much amused by the embar- 
rassment of my replies. I color, I look down or 
turn away, and don’t know what I say. There 
are certainly some names which I care to pro- 
nounce only when I am among the nightingales. 
You insist that la marquise is frivolous, and at 
the same time calculating to a degree that passes 
belief; and yet, if to-day she were to appear at 
Bois-le-Roi, you would receive her with the ut- 
most cordiality. I am well aware that this is the 
way of the world, but the way of the world does 
not please me. I really pity the poor woman. 
Think of being afflicted with such a son as hers! 
Besides, what is the good of distrusting people. 
What can one fear when one is sure of one’s 
self. I venture to quote the fable of ‘ L’Hiron- 
delle et les Oisillons’; it is so lovely that it 
brings tears to my eyes: 

‘ Imitez le canard, la grue et la bécasse. 

Mais vous n’étes pas en état 


De passer, comme nous, les déserts et les ondes 

Ni d’aller chercher d’autres mondes, 
C’est pourquoi vous n’avez qu’un parti qui soit sir 
C’est de vous renfermer aux trous de quelque mur.’ 


“To seek other worlds is a trifle too violent 
perhaps, and to shut one’s self into a hole is not 
to live ; and we wish to live, do we not? To live 
much and long. Life is so sweet.” 


“ Sune 13th. 

“ This time I have laughed aloud at your let- 
ter. You announce to me with so much circum- 
locution the cruel necessity which compels you 
to go to Paris for a fortnight, and you explain to 
me with such needless minuteness the many im- 
portant affairs which call you there, that I laughed 
as I read. What is there for me to fear. If I 
could suspect you, it would be only because I 
did not love you. And do not imagine that I 
am jealous of the past; the present is mine, and 
I believe in the future with all my heart. I do 
not hope, I am certain. Go, then, to your great 
Paris, which, after all, is as much yours as it is 
mine—but do not forget Bois-le-Roi. I wish you 
a happy journey and sunny weather; but when 
you are strolling along the Boulevard look at 
your shadow on the asphalt, look at it carefully, 
and you will see that there is a second one which 
is very like me.” 

“ Fune 20th. 

“ Good-morning, Albert! How does la Rue 
de Luxembourg look to-day? Here it is the most 
beautiful weather in. the world. I opened my 
window at dawn, and the morning breeze was 
so fresh and sweet that I could not stay in the 
house, and in an hour I was on the lawn. The 
sky was of the softest blue, tiny clouds like snow 
floated here and there, looking like curious travel- 
ers. I went down io the river; it was exquisite, 
green as emerald, quiet and shimmering ; around 
the tall reeds on the banks the little ripples had 
gathered in foam, where I saw spiders swimming, 
and I seated myself under an old willow. Op- 
posite was am island covered with clambering 
vines and lovely wild flowers, amid which one 
magnificent scarlet poppy blazed out like a bugle 
amid violins and flutes. A botanist passed with 
his tin box slung over one shoulder. You know 
that I am somewhat bold. I stopped him and 
asked him several questions ; he answered me in 
Latin, but I begged him to speak French, and 
finally he explained that the pink flowers were 
called willow-herbs, and the white ones queen-of- 
the-meadow. When he had given me this much 
information he went on, and I still sat under my 
willow. Butterflies and bees were disporting over 
a spike of thyme—all this little world was happy. 
I watched the water running past, and I remem- 
bered that time was doing the same thing ; these 
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three months were rapidly approaching an end— 
and then what ? . 

“Suddenly a recollection of the hospital came 
tome. I remembered a certain young medical 
student who liked me, and who looked at me a 
little too much ; told me one day that our bones, 
our body, all our substance, indeed, was renewed 
every twenty years ; and I said to myself that this 
river now running before me renewed its waters 
every minute, and yet it was always the same 
river. It is merely the marrow of our bones, 
the blood in our veins, which changes ; we our- 
selves are the same. My medical student would 
insist that in a few years from now you would 
not have the same heart: what do I care for 
that, provided that I am still within its sanctuary, 
as you are in mine? 

“ These are the ideas which come into the 
head of a woman who has known something of 
medical students when she sits and looks at a 
river. I rose, and, as I walked away, noticed an 
old fisherman drawing in the lines he had set, 
but he had caught no pike. So much the worse 
for those who had pinned their faith on him. A 
little farther on I met a gardener who had a trap 
for moles, and was wretched because he had 
caught none. I pretended to sympathize with 
his regrets, but you know when I am happy I 
wish well to all the world, to Madame de Moi- 
sieux, and the moles even ; so I said aloud, ‘ Bur- 
row down deep, little ones, and look out for your- 
selves!’ When I had climbed the hill I went 
across the fields which lay outstretched before 
me like sheets of velvet and silk. The oats min- 
gled their silvery green with the darker tint of 
the wheat and with the golden brown of the al- 
ready ripening rye. I followed a narrow path, 
the grass on either side so tall that I disappeared 
entirely. I perceived above me only the blue sky 
and under my feet the equally blue corn-flowers. 
An ear of wheat touched my cheek as I passed, 
and I started. A lark began to sing, but I could 
not see it. Really, Albert, I believe the bird was 
within my heart. Ax revoir, Albert, only ten 
days yet—it is for you to count the hours.” 


“ Fune 22d. 

“TI must acknowledge, Albert, that, if I have 
so easily reconciled myself to the long delay im- 
posed by Monsieur Cantarel, it was not because 
I preferred hope to happiness, as you insist, 
but I consoled myself in thinking that I was 
thus granted two months in which to pay a visit 
and discharge a duty which struck terror to my 
soul. I can no longer defer it; in a few days 
Madame Cantarel will take me to Paris, where I 
shall go to see Mother Amélie, to whom I shall 
tell all. If you knew her, you would have no 
difficulty in understanding my terror; I shall 





hear the most biting sarcasms, the bitterest, most 
insulting epithets. I shall not reply. I have 
employed all my ability in convincing myself; I 
have none left with which to convince others. 
I shall listen in silence. Madame Cantarel ad- 
vised me to write, but this would be cowardly. 
I must drain the chalice to the dregs ; it will not 
kill me. Did you not once say to me that we 
never buy our happiness too dearly ?” 


“ Sune 24th. 

“No, Albert, do not attempt to take advan- 
tage of the few hours we shall spend in Paris to 
come to la Rue de Rivoli to see us. I am quite 
sure that Madame Cantarel would give her con- 
sent did I ask her, but I do not wish to do this. 
We have made an engagement ; let us therefore 
adhere to it rigidly. Just think, after the first of 
July, you can come to the chateau as you please ! 
Mother Amélie would laugh at me, and say that 
she who is so unscrupulous in great things is too 
tenacious of smaller promises. And yet, were 
I to see you Saturday, if only at a distance, 
I should feel twice the courage in entering my 
lion’s den. Attend to me one moment. In 
front of the hospital, on the other side of the ~ 
square, is a fruit-shop ; if, on Saturday, at two 
o'clock precisely, you should happen to be walk- 
ing past this shop— But my cheeks burn with 
confusion. Remember that the fruit-shop is on 
the corner of the square and the street. You 
will find superb cherries there. Look first at 
them, and then at me, and on July 1st you will 
tell me if they were as red as my poor cheeks.” 


XX. 


THE evening before the day when she was 
to go to Paris, Jetta was to call on the marquise, 
whom she had not seen for some days. Lara 
showed her in and announced her. When she 
saw her visitor, Madame de Moisieux, who held 
a newspaper in her hand, hastily thrust it under 
a cushion with considerable affectation of con- 
cealment. 

She received Jetta with all her usual warmth 
of manner, but, as was not common with her, 
she was pensive and anxious, and so preoccupied 
that at times she even forgot to speak. During 
these long intervals of silence her eyes would be 
fixed on her young friend with commiseration 
and affection. Then she would arouse herself, 
and with difficulty attempt to keep the ball of 
conversation going, and talked until she was out 
of breath. 

Suddenly she said : 

“ Have you heard lately from Monsieur Val- 
port?” 

“Yes, madame,” answered Jetta, with height- 
ened color. 
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“ He is still at Bois-le-Roi ?” 

“No. Did I not tell you that urgent busi- 
ness had called him to Paris?” 

“Ah! I had forgotten. You are sure, then, 
that he is in Paris ?” 

“Yes, madame, but why should that fact dis- 
turb you so much ?’ 

“Oh! it is nothing, ma de//e—nothing at all.” 

And the marquise went on talking very rap- 
idly of an exposition of fruits and vegetables 
which she had visited two days before at the 
Palais de I’Industrie. She spoke of the beauty 
of the white-heart cherries and of the magnifi- 
cence of the artichokes. 

“ What an abominable méfzer that of a jour- 
nalist is!” she suddenly exclaimed. 

“ Apropos of white hearts?” asked Jetta, 
with a laugh. 

“ Apropos of nothing. The other day I came 
across a certain newspaper ; the fact is, that since 
they have been allowed free scope these men 
have dared to say anything. In my opinion no 
government and no society should be without a 
clever prefect of police, who is able to muzzle 
the press. Oh, how right the Emperor was! 
He said to me once in those good days, ‘I should 
not reign a week if I permitted the first comer 
to argue with me.’ But he had not the courage 
to go as far as he ought, and the liberty of the 
press was fatal to him. The press is a poison, 
an absolute poison, my dear.” 

“Would you say that to the editor of ‘La 
Vrai République ?’” answered Jetta, gayly. 

“Not to his face, certainly, but I would to 
his profile. It is bad enough when these gen- 
tlemen quarrel with the Government in each 
morning’s issue, but there is nothing sacred to 
them ; they make raids into our private lives, to 
quote from that good Monsieur Josseau when he 
was defending the Guilloutet case. ‘ Is it any more 
proper,’ he asked, ‘for a man to meddle with your 
private life, than it would be for him to enter 
your domicile uninvited. Private life is the 
moral domicile.’ General opinion coincides with 
Josseau, but nowadays the most ordinary penny- 
a-liner takes the bit between his teeth, and his 
impudence passes belief ; he would speak of me, 
of you, of every one.” 

Jetta at first supposed that some enterprising 
journalist had ventured on an indiscreet state- 
ment in regard to Madame de Moisieux, and 
she was complaining of their audacity. But she 
soon abandoned this notion, when, after new al- 
lusions to the cherries and the artichokes, the 
marquise said : 

“ Are you positive that Monsieur Valport is 
is Paris ?” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret’s lips were momen- 
tarily compressed, then she suddenly exclaimed : 


“Was there anything about Monsieur Val- 
port in the paper you were reading when I came 
in?” 

“ What a strange notion, my dear!” 

“I beg of you, madame, to be good enough 
to show me this journal.” 

“ But I assure you, child—” 

“The journal! Madame—I must see the 
journal.” 

And, although the marquise seemed desirous 
of preventing it, she drew from behind the cush- 
ion the last number of a comparatively new pub- 
lication, and, one in the worst possible style, called 
“Le Diable Borgne.” We doubt if it still ex- 
ists. This sort of thing is not long-lived, but it 


’ is prolific, and usually leaves at its death two or 


three children who are soon able to take their 
father’s place. In addition to the chit-chat of 
the clubs and the stage, this especial sheet added 
what it called “Glimpses of High Life.” Al- 
though the writers lived in the attics, although 
their platters are never full, and their fires a 
little scanty, one would have supposed that they 
dined and supped every evening in the great 
world, so much did they know of its life and its 
mysteries. They alluded to them in a careless 
fashion, and the reader pictured them airily twist- 
ing their mustaches as their Toledo blades whis- 
tled through the air. One inferred at once from 
their style that they were never without agardenia 
in their button-holes, and that they were always 
freshly gloved; but it was easy to divine, also, 
that under these fresh gloves were strong, hooked 
fingers. 

Mademoiselle Maulabret ran her eyes care- 
lessly up and down the columns of the journal ; 
after laughing, she had suddenly felt so disturbed 
that she could see nothing. It seemed to her 
that in this journal a misfortune was hidden like 
a serpent in the undergrowth of a forest. She 
looked, but could find nothing—all the words 
and letters danced before her eyes. 

“ Madame,” she said, in a cold, determined 
tone, “ will you kindly read to me, yourself, the 
venomous paragraph in which allusion is made 
to Monsieur Valport ?” 

The marquise refused at first, representing 
that she made a mistake in wishing to see the 
paragraph, that certain infamies should not be 
honored with five minutes’ attention, and that it 
is much better to remain in ignorance of them. 

“ Well, then, since you insist ; but remember 
that this foolish article is the mere invention of 
the reporter at a loss for a subject. Promise me 
not to believe one word of it.” 

“Ah! Read, madame—read!” 

The marquise began : 

“* The “ Diable Borgne” has, it is true, but 
one eye : that eye sees everything, enters the most 
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hidden places, and reads the depths of the souls 
of our readers. To give them an idea of our 
ubiquity we will simply state that the “ Diable 
Borgne ” was, last night, at one and the same 
moment, in the foyer of the opera-house, where 
a most singular incident took place; in the cabi- 
net of the President of the Chamber, where cer- 
tain important resolutions were decided upon, 
which, in due course of time we shall lay before 
our friends; and in an elegant enfresol of la Rue 
de Luxembourg or Cambon, whichever you please, 
inhabited by one of the heroes of high life, whose 
approaching marriage has caused a great sensa- 
tion in the fashionable world as well as many 
bitter tears. Weep, fair ones, weep! Weep, ye 
stars of the ballet! We were about to tell how 
this accomplished gentleman, known throughout 
Paris, gathered around his table seven or eight 
of his most intimate friends. We must be exact 
—there were just seven. He had invited them 
to a farewell dinner—a dinner of funeral-baked 
meats—he proposed to bury with them his care- 
less, past, his bachelorhood, and the gayety of 
his youth. The guests were—we are too discreet 
to name names. To show our readers to what 
point we are informed, however, we give the 
menu: “ Créme d’orge & la reine, timbale 4 la 
Polonaise, homards a l' Américaine, filet de 
bauf a la Nivernaise.”’” 

“Skip all that!” said Jetta, her nervous fin- 
gers twisting the fringe of the table-cloth, which 
had come, by-the-way, from Constantinople. 

“ We will skip it all,” said the marquise, pre- 
tending to crush the paper in her hand. 

“Ah!” said Jetta, with a poor attempt at a 
smile, “ have some little compassion on my cu- 
riosity.” 

“Well, then, we will not trouble ourselves 
with these details. Where were we? Incom- 
parable Chateau le Rose. Ah! Here we have 
it: ‘ At first every one was very grave, almost as 
if he had been asked to a funeral dinner. But the 
dishes were so delicious, the wines so delicate, 
that by degrees all their tongues were unloos- 
ened! The guests endeavored to draw from 
their Amphitryon some revelations touching the 
miraculous creature who had been able to con- 
vert to marriage the least marriageable of men. 
Toasts were drunk to the fair unknown, but in 
spite of the shouts of “ Her name—her name!” 
the Amphitryon was inflexible. We shall be less 
discreet than he. We know that the fair un- 
known is a charming girl who had been induced 
by family misfortunes to begin her novitiate, and 
who, only a few months ago, was nursing the 
sick in one of our great hospitals. In the last 
century we ran away with nuns, in this we marry 
them. One thing is certain, that all fast livers, 
Don Juan and others, have wound up with a re- 


ligéeuse ; it is the last invention of a gourmet. 
Read a certain chapter in the “ Memoirs of Ca- 
sanova,” which treats of this point.’ 

“ A very bad book,” the marquise interrupted 
her reading to say—‘a very bad book written 
by the wickedest rascal that ever trod this earth.” 

She continued her reading; but Jetta inter- 
rupted her, saying : 

“Go on, pray—faster, I beg.” 

The marquise obeyed for a few moments, and 
then again read slowly and more slowly as she 
reached the following paragraph : 

“ They had all gone—and our hero was alone, 
and seated in a fauteuil, when all at once the 
rustle of a silk dress was heard, accompanied by 
a stifled laugh and a mysterious whisper. How 
the thing had been managed, by whom or by 
what, I know not, but it was she. He gazed at 
her—but he recognized her, his youth—his youth 
itself which, draped in rose-colored gauze and 
crowned with flowers, had come to reproach him 
for his ingratitude, and to say to him, * You flat- 
ter yourself that you have buried me, but I am 
more alive than ever!’ He tried to dismiss her, 
to escape from her, but she took his hand in hers, 
and she murmured in her bewitching voice : 

“««T am thy rose, and thy rose zs the only 
mistress of thy heart.”’” 

The marquise again interrupted herself. 

“There are italics here, and a very foolish 
play on words. ‘Rosella, sole mistress of thy 
heart,’ is the idea. Pshaw! it is pitiful.” 

Then she continued : “‘ A moment more and 
they were in each other’s arms, and she defied 
him ever to leave her again. But the “ Diable 
Borgne” is severely moral; he never depicts 
such scenes; and we will throw a veil over this 
reconciliation, but we wish all of our readers 
who renew their subscription one of equal hap- 
piness. What will the White Sister do? The 
public shall be informed through us, for this 
story will serve for the instruction of youth. 
Little girls! little girls! do not flatter yourselves 
that you can muzzle the wolf, and go still further 
and marry him—he is sure to return to his 
premitres amours. One immortal fabulist has 


“ * Chassez le naturel, il revient au galop.’” 


“Stupid! It was Destouches,” said the mar- 
quise, as she threw the paper contemptuously 
aside, but with a stealthy glance at Jetta; but 
she looked at the girl with dismay, for she was 
hardly to be recognized, so ghastly white was 
her face. The marquise, shocked and startled, 
felt a pang of remorse, and, with an impulse of 
sincere sympathy, she ran to Jetta and took her 
tenderly in her arms. The girl’s hands were like 
ice, and madame tried to warm them in her 
own. 
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“Rouse yourself, ma delle/” she cried. 
“You terrify me. You surely do not believe 
this? - The journalist is lying. Write at once 
to Monsieur Valport; this most fascinating and 
dangerous man has one virtue—he can not lie. 
You will soon know the truth, and perhaps you 
will then laugh at what to day afflicts you so 
deeply.” 


“TI thank you, madame,” answered Jetta, ris-- 


ing. “I thank you for the trouble that you have 
taken, and the consolations you have lavished 
upon me.” ‘ 

Then, stiff as a statue revolving on its pedes- 
tal, she turned on her heel and went toward the 
door, followed by the marquise, who momenta- 
rily expected to see her fall. 

“Ah! ma delle, why did you not take my 
advice? Why would you insist on drinking this 
poison?” 

“But you see, madame, I have not died of 
it,” the girl answered. “I have not even fainted 
this time. Do you not see that I can stand; 
that I can walk, and that I can still breathe? I 
do not shed a tear; I can even smile.” 

And the girl’s smile was absolutely heart- 
breaking, and looked almost as if her senses 
were leaving her. Madame de Moisieux did not 
wish her to go away in this state, and tried to 
keep her. But the girl slipped from her arms, 
and ran quickly through the garden. To her 
first despair had succeeded a hot feeling of in- 
dignation ; these sensations were entirely new to 
her, she had for the first time learned what anger 
meant. But hardly was she half-way down one 
of the avenues of the park, than her limbs failed 
her, and she dropped on a bench, and for some 
minutes she looked about with wild, affrighted 
eyes—eyes that doubted all they saw. They 
looked at the green grass, but they doubted that 
it was green; they looked at the blue sky, but 
they could not have told what color it was. All 
at once a revolution took place in her mind: she 
decided that all this story was not only improb- 
able but impossible. There are some things 
which never happen, or this world would be a 
hell, or a lunatic asylum, and he who made it 
would long since have destroyed it. The sun 
that shone over Jetta’s head seemed to her less 
evident than the impudence of the, journalists 
who lie daily, and who each night eat their dis- 
honor with their bread. Was it possible that 
one could be absurd enough to believe them ? 
Did they not bear the mark of their infamy on 
their brow ? 

She rose, and, hurrying to the chateau and to 
her room, snatched up a pen, and wrote as fol- 
lows : 

“Tell me, Albert, what took place in your 
rooms the other night? They want to make me 


believe, but I will not believe anything. It is all 
false, is it not? Write me one line—two if you 
choose—but one is all that I ask, and forgive 
me. I believe in you, Albert, with all my soul, 
and I love you with all my heart.” 


This note was thrown into the box, but the 
day was endless. Mademoiselle could not be 
silent, and during the evening she opened her 
heart to Madame Cantarel, who gave her all the 
sympathy of which she was capable. 

« Have I not told you to look out?” she 
cried. 

“ Then, madame, you believe—you really be- 
lieve—” 

“I believe that this is a plot. I do not sus- 
pect Monsieur Cantarel; he is incapable of so 
adroit a defamation of character. But Madame 
de Moisieux has not only had her hand in the 
business, but she has also had some one to 
assist her. This is a mystery, however, which 
only time can clear up.” 

“ But you are talking to me of others. What 
do I care for them? What of him? Ah! ma- 
dame, do you believe him guilty?” 

“You have written to him; await his reply ; 
and try, my dear, to sleep a little to-night. Sleep 
helps you through so many hours!” 

Notwithstanding these kind words, Made- 
moiselle Maulabret could not close her eyes all 
night. The sun rose at last—it was June, and 
he rose early. It matters little whether we 
grieve or rejoice, he never changes his habits. 
The first mail brought her nothing. Jetta ques- 
tioned the postman, who explained to her all the 
machinary of the postal service. All day long 
she pictured this wonderful man, who, wearing 
a blue blouse trimmed with red braid, and wear- 
ing a shining cap, trudged over the dusty high- 
ways, carrying in his bag nameless sorrows and 
priceless joys, catastrophes and despairs, new- 
born hopes and deliverances. At twilight he 
handed her a heavy package, sealed with red. 
As soon as she had signed the receipt he pre- 
sented, she was left alone with this letter, the 
sight of which terrified her so much that she 
hardly dared open it. “Ah!” she thought, pale 
and heart-sick, “if he were innocent, a line or a 
word would suffice. How many explanations 
and excuses are there here ?” 

She tore open the envelope and discovered 
her error. There was not one word of explana- 
tion, and not a syllable from Albert. He had 
contented himself with sending her back every 
letter she had ever written him. They were alf 
there, including her very last, although she did 
not count them. She dropped on her knees, 
voiceless, pulseless, without memory and almost 
without life. When Madame Cantarel entered 
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her room, she was still kneeling, but Nature had 
come to her relief, and she was weeping abun- 
dantly, weeping like a very Magdalen. Her sobs 
were occasionally choked, and broken words 
passed her lips. 

Madame Cantarel did not know what to do 
or say; having never wept, she did not under- 
stand tears. She finally exclaimed : 

“ Do you love him as much as that ?” 

“Love him!” answered Jetta, lifting her head 
quickly ; “ can I love a man whom I despise ?” 

“ When one weeps one loves, that is clear,” 
answered Madame Cantarel, “and in that case, 
my dear, you must forgive and marry him.” 

“ Never, never!” she stammered. “I would 
rather die!” 

Seated on the corner of the sofa, Madame 
Cantarel looked at her in silence, vainly seeking 
words with which to console this agony of sor- 
row; she found that the heart of Mademoiselle 
Maulabret was more complicated than that of 
her black game-cock. She finally decided that 
it was best to leave her to herself and to solitude. 
When she returned, about midnight, the sobs of 
the poor child had ceased. Utterly worn out, 
she had fallen asleep at the foot of her bed. 
Her head lay on her arm, her beautiful hair fell 
over her cheek, on which were to be seen the 
traces of tears, and her sleep was troubled by 
convulsive starts and by deep sighs, as often 
happens to children who fall asleep in the midst 
of a noisy quarrel with life. Occasionally she 
spoke, but without opening her eyes. 

“No,” she murmured. “It was not you—it 
is false—it must be false !” 

Madame Cantarel respected this feverish 
slumber which, bad as it was, was infinitely bet- 
ter than the horrors of an awakening, and with- 
drew on tiptoe. 

At this very same moment the Marquise de 
Moisieux was receiving with the greatest warmth 
her son, who had just returned from his journey. 
He had lost nothing—neither his effects nor his 
umbrella, nor yet his illusions, his ideas, nor his 
loves. We must accord him that justice at least 
—he never lost anything. He sometimes forgot 
his gloves on a restaurant-table, but he always 
went back for them, even at the risk of losing 
his train. After the first compliments had been 
exchanged, he said to his mother : 

“ Well! how about this marriage ?” 

“It has been arranged and broken off,” was 
the reply. 

“Upon my life, mamma, you are a clever 
woman !” he replied, in a jovial tone. “So, then, 
we may look on the girl as ours.” 

“No,” replied the marquise, “she no longer 
believes in love ; she will espouse either the hos- 
pital or God.” 


He drew back, and his face became very long. 

“ And I?” he said, quickly ; “ what of me?” 

“I have found somebody else for you,” an- 
swered his mother, carelessly. 

He, with wonderful brilliancy, said precisely 
what she had said herself to Monsieur Monge- 
ron : 
“Is she humpbacked ?” 

“ I think not,” answered his mother, gravely, 
“but I know nothing about it.” Her tone ad- 
mitted of no reply. “Whatever she may be,” 
continued the marquise, “it is a superb match 
for you, and in a few weeks more you will be 
presented to her.” 

He was on the point of an explosion, but he 
most opportunely recollected the mysterious man- 
ner which he had seen his father adopt when 
conversing with persons whom he regarded as 
too inquisitive. He looked at his mother with 
immense gravity, and bowed profoundly. Hav- 
ing completed this ceremony, this Talleyrand 
withdrew to his room, saying to himself : 

“ A fine piece of work has Seen accomplished 
in my absence, upon my life! I should like to 
know what they take me for. She may have 
millions on millions, I will never marry the hump- 
back, for I am in love with the other—and mean 
to have her, too!” 

He took an oath to this effect over some Ja- 
maica rum ; he swore it also on some sound Irish 
whisky ; and then retired, weary with his journey, 
but enchanted with his own strength of mind. 


XXI. 


To the violent tempests of the soul often 
succeeds a dull calm that is almost too much to 
bear. The disabled vessel has lost its rigging, 
its masts, and its rudder. A level, oily-looking 
sea stretches endlessly to meet the sky. Jetta 
contemplated with stony eyes her irreparable 
misfortune, and for three days remained in her 
own room and even in her bed. The least move- 
ment was an exertion, to speak was an effort al- 
most beyond her courage, the sound of her own 
voice affected her nerves in such a way that she 
trembled from head to foot. She felt stunned 
and helpless ; she had hardly strength to open 
her eyes, and generally lay with them closed, for 
they had formed a close friendship with night 
and darkness. Sometimes she was burning with 
fever, and fancied that she was wandering through 
Paris vainly asking her way from the people she 
met, and that every few minutes she encountered 
a barrier placed across a street, and on this bar- 
rier she read this inscription, “Street closed on 
account of pulling down the buildings.” Was 
not her future a closed street; were not all her 
hopes razed to the ground ? 

Madame Cantarel, who spent a portion of 
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every day with her, and who had begun to be seri- 
ously alarmed at her condition, was astonished 
at the rapidity of her convalescence. Jetta was 
young and courageous; it was the very violence 
of the shock that saved her. Could she regret 
the man whom she had so loved? He had dis- 
pensed with all management and hypocrisy, and 
seemed to have taken absolute pleasure in kill- 
ing her love by the very brutality of his acts. 

There are, in Asia or elsewhere, long lines of 
palms and orange-trees which, like a curtain, veil 
from the eyes of the traveler stretches of un- 
healthy and sterile country, marshes, and hot 
sand, where both hunger and thirst reign. Made- 
moiselle Maulabret had returned from a perilous 
enterprise in which she had nearly met her death. 
She had seen these treacherous rivers, she had 
breathed the intoxicating perfume of the flowers 
which grew on their banks, when all at once 
the horrible desert beyond had revealed itself, 
and the terror they had caused her was still to 
be read in her eyes. Confused and bewildered, 
she said to herself with a shudder, “ And this 
it is which lies below love!” Sometimes she also 
said, “ Poor little soul, how she loved him!” It 
was Jetta Maulabret of whom she spoke. 

Nevertheless the hour came when her heart 
revolted, and she rebelled against her destiny, and 
wondered at its implacable severity. But by de- 
grees one dominant thought filled her whole 
heart and calmed its seditions. She began to 
recognize in her disaster the All-powerful Hand 
that chastised her. She had deserted her duty, 
disregarded her engagements, after having given 
herself and taken back the gift—and He to whom 
she had sworn falsely had punished her infidelity 
by crushing all her criminal hopes. In her long, 
solitary conversations with herself she fancied 
that an unknown being stood at her side with a 
drawn sword in his hand, and this unknown had 
said to her: 

“TI use this sword to discipline your heart, in 
which was growing a crop of noxious weeds.” 

She heard a voice ringing in her ears all 
through her sleepless nights. It said: 

“I am a jealous God, and I have driven away 
this stranger to whom you had given my place. 
Behold how thy pride and thy joys have perished 
under my vengeance !”” 

She was weary of struggling, and was ready 
to pardon even those who had plotted against 
her happiness. Were they not the instruments 
of this Sovereign Will which permitted no dis- 
cussion, and who selected his workmen and his 
tools as seemed to him good? When Madame 
Cantarel tried to console her, the girl listened 
with a faint, dreary smile which seemed to say: 
“ Ah! madame, do not question the justice of 
God!” Yes, she forgave every one except her- 


self, and her bitterest remorse was caused by 
having made an aged priest the accomplice of 
her sin. She reproached herself for having de- 
ceived him ; she accused herself of having per- 
verted his good sense, and of having obtained 
his consent by a perverted statement of the 
truth, and by her mute entreaties. Of what do 
not tender consciences accuse themselves when 
they are in the mood ? 

She resumed her wonted life, moving about 
the chateau as of yore. Madame Cantarel, who 
had learned to love her very dearly though si- 
lently, gradually relinquished to her the entire 
government of the house, thinking the occupa- 
tion would distract her from the contemplation 
of her own sorrows. She performed all her du- 
ties most conscientiously, and even as if she felt 
some interest in them, but the servants noticed 
the sudden change which had taken place in her. 
She was another person: deep lines had been 
worn in her hollow cheeks, her features were 
pinched and hollow—all in the space of one week ; 
the spring-like freshness of her coloring had de- 
parted, giving place to a luminous pallor. Her 
eyes, which had made so many cruel discoveries, 
had lost their velvety softness and their tender 
sweetness, glittering now with a feverish fire. 
The grace of her movements had also disap- 
peared, as well as all the gayety of her voice and 
her little ways. There was in all her movements 
something quick and precise, and in her words 
as well as gestures a certain authority. Her sor- 
row had ripened her ; great griefs are the forcing- 
houses of the soul. Monsieur Cantarel was sur- 
prised, indeed anxious, in seeing this metamor- 
phosis, although his mind was full of other cares. 
He was occupied with his approaching election, 
and with his future constituents. He spent the 
greater part of his time in Paris, enjoying only 
on Sunday the fresh breezes of Combard, which 
cooled his brow overheated by his arduous labors 
as a citizen and a candidate. His brief hours of 
relaxation he spent with his gardener, endeavor- 
ing to bring to perfection the art recently intro- 
duced of tracing, in the center of a lawn, initials 
and ciphers by means of another tint of grass. 
He wished to place his own everywhere on every 
bit of greensward, feeling as if, after this was 
done, la Pompadour might be forgotten and they 
would become more really his. Already could 
be dimly discerned the name of Louis Cantarel, 
and above, “Liberté! Egalité! Fraternité!” 
What did the poor Pompadour think of these 
words ? 

He intended to improve the first opportune 
moment to address to his pupil salutary exhorta- 
tions accompanied by good advice touching her 
recent experience. But, to his great astonish- 
ment, she seemed to be almost unapproachable, 
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and kept him at a distance. He absolutely did 
not dare approach the subject. The only thing 
he ventured to do was to lay before her a number 
of the “ Diable Borgne,” calling her attention to 
a paragraph he had marked. She shuddered as 
at the sight of some venomous reptile, but nev- 
ertheless she read, and learned that a meeting 
had taken place in Belgium between Monsieur 
Albert Valport and a writer for the “ Diable 
Borgne”; that the journalist had been severely 
wounded, but it was hoped not fatally. At these 
last words she breathed a long sigh of relief. 
The editorial concluded: “From all quarters 
come evidences of the most earnest sympathy 
for our colleague. People understand that the 
liberty of the press has been threatened in his 
person, that precious liberty for which our fathers 
fought and bled—that precious liberty which is 
the safeguard of both public and private moral- 
ity.” He continued for some time in this strain, 
but it is hardly to be believed that Mademoiselle 
Maulabret went on to the end. 

“When a man is a brawler like Valport,” 
exclaimed Monsieur Cantarel, “ it is easier to kill 
a journalist than to reply to him.” 

As Jetta made no reply, he ventured further. 
He patted her pale cheek, and said, caress- 
ingly : 

“Poor little cheek! How pale and hollow 
it has grown. Oh, what a wretch this Valport 
is! But then what could one expect from a man 
who has no political convictions, and who gives 
anything but a straight answer when he is asked 
if he isarepublican. Fortunately, there are other 
husbands to be found ; and, if my darling would 
only believe it—” 

The flashing eyes she turned upon him si- 
lenced him utterly, and he hastily returned to his 
botanical caligraphy. 

She, all this time, was revolving a certain 
project in her head. She spoke of it to Madame 
Cantarel, but that lady abstained from any at- 
tempt to dissuade her, and only said : 

“Do as you choose, my dear, but such a step 
proves your extreme youth.” 

An unforeseen incident caused her to post- 
pone her project. For some time Monsieur Can- 
tarel had complained that there were poachers 
in his park. He had sent away his head keep- 
er, accusing him of indolence and even of con- 
nivance with the enemy. Madame de Moisieux 
proposed to find another for him. This man 
was a Corsican named Golo, a former soldier, 
with a quick, fierce eye, whose hard face had lit- 
tle to recommend him, more especially as he had 
on his cheek a deep scar, which looked recent 
and probably was, and which, without doubt, he 
had received from some battery. On the press- 
ing recommendations of the marquise, Monsieur 








Cantarel engaged Golo, although the man made 
no concealment that he was an ardent Bona- 
partist. 

Unfortunately, in about a week after he had 
entered on his new duties, Golo was taken ill, 
and the physicians promptly pronounced it a 
case of small-pox. Monsieur Cantarel was 
greatly annoyed and cursed his ill luck. Al- 
though he had declared one day, if the redigzeuses 
of the hospitals were sent away, that he himself 
would nurse the small-pox and fever patients, he 
was now none the less frightened when he real- 
ized that contagion was sonear. His first thought 
was to send Golo to one of the Parisian hospitals, 
and to pay his expenses there. But Mademoi- 
selle Maulabret opposed this plan with a firm- 
ness to which he was totally unaccustomed, rep- 
resenting to him that the man was too ill to bear 
the journey, and that, besides, there was no pos- 
sible danger to any one, as the cottage in which 
he lived was extremely isolated. 

“Very good,” he said, “ but who will take 
care of him?” 

“There are still left in the world,” she said, 
in a tone of sarcasm, “a few White Sisters and 
the Augustines.”’ ‘ 

“I will never permit it,” he exclaimed, in a 
magisterial tone; “no nun shall come here with 
her black dress and her coif.” 

“ But one is already here who offers her ser- 
vices,” she replied. “ Be merciful to her, since 
she has not yet assumed her robe.” 

“What! Do you mean that you will under- 
take it? -No, no, that would never do; you 
would bring the infection to us. Remember, 
mademoiselle, that human beings are intrusted 
to my care, that I am responsible for your aunt’s 
health and for the health of my servants, but 
that, so far as I am concerned, I should be ready 
to run any risk if I were not, as you know, a 
candidate for election.” 

He was too well aware of the duty he owed 
to the sovereign people to permit one of their 
lawgivers to run a risk of being pock-marked. 

“There is only one thing for me to say, 
Jetta,” he continued; “if once you cross the 
threshold of the cottage in which that poor 
wretch lies, you will not leave it until he is en- 
tirely cured.” 

“That is precisely what I wished, sir,” she 
replied. 

A half-hour later, and she was installed by 
the pallet of the head keeper. The cottage con- 
sisted of two rooms, one of which was occupied 
by the sick man; the other was the kitchen, in 
which Jetta ordered a camp-bed to be put up. 
The first night she passed there was very pre- 
cious to her. It seemed to her as if she had 
returned to her cloister, and this captivity of a 
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few weeks, to which she had pledged herself, 
was a direct benediction from heaven. 

In confiding to her this repulsive duty, God 
wished to show her that he was reconciled to 
her, and that he yet compassionated his unfaith- 
ful servant. Even the danger she ran was wel- 
come to her. She often wished that she might 
take Golo’s ailment, and she blessed him in ad- 
vance for the service he might render her by 
disfiguring that beauty which had exposed her 
to perils and dangers, and caused her to shed 
such bitter tears. 

But she soon realized that in these secret 
wishes there was a dash of bitterness which 
was like the dregs of a half-cured love, and she 
no longer cherished the wish—that wish or any 
other. Night after night, day after day, she 
labored in her former capacity of nurse, and her 
fatigue recalled the many delights of the past, 
and gave her a foretaste of the future. 

Heaven knows that her Corsican was the 
most exacting person in the world, being one of 
those men who need their health to be endur- 
able. Generally speaking, his mood was taci- 
turn and reserved; but illness, which he con- 
sidered as an odious injustice on the part of 
Nature, made him very talkative. He fretted 
and stormed. He was violent and profoundly 
ungrateful, always ready to fly into a passion, 
and bite the hand which caressed him. Jetta 
had the greatest difficulty in the world to man- 
age him. 

What eloquence she lavished in urging him 
to take his medicines—to prevent him from 
throwing off the covers of his bed in his excite- 
ment! He cared nothing for the indefatigable 
solicitude, for her angelic patience, for her sleep- 
less nights and weary days. He could not for- 
give Monsieur Cantarel for not coming in person 
to inquire for him, and exhausted himself in 
invectives against him. 

Not only did Monsieur Cantarel let him “ die 
like a dog without troubling himself about him,” 
but had he not one day had the impudence to 
reprove him for his Bonapartism, and to main- 
tain that Napoleon I had been a mean, con- 


temptible coward? “He was no coward,” vo- 


ciferated Golo; “and he had ten times as much 
talent as Monsieur Cantarel himself.” Jetta 
made no attempt to prove the contrary, and im- 
plored him to be calm. 

The rapid progress of the disease and the 
loss of his strength rendered him more manage- 
able. Without being confluent, the small-pox 
was in his case very serious. His head was 
enormously swollen, and his body covered with 
the eruption, but Mademoiselle Maulabret looked 
down upon him without disgust. He scolded 
and fretted no more, but he sobbed and sighed 


whenever his nurse left his bed. Sometimes 
she was ready to drop from exhaustion, but a few 
hours of sleep sufficed to put her on her feet 
again, and to restore all her courage. She thought 
continually of Mother Amélie, and asked herself 
over and over again, “‘ Would she be pleased with 
me?” She called on her conscience to judge 
her, and this pitiless conscience said to her: 
“Silence both your flesh and your blood. Have 
you not much to make amends for? You slept 
three hours last night, which was too much. 
You still have scruples, Mademoiselle Maulabret 
—and you, Sister Marie, will never have enough 
of them.” 

Besides the physician, who came every morn- 
ing, and again in the evening, she received other 
visits very often. Madame Cantarel herself made 
her appearance several times in the twenty-four 
hours ; first, because she wished to see Jetta, and 
next, because she thus had the pleasure of fright- 
ening Monsieur Cantarel out of his wits by telling 
him that she had seen her. She amused herself 
by his shudders and shivers, by his starts, and 
by the various vinegars which he scattered about 
him to keep away infection. Madame de Moi- 
sieux, who was never lacking in courage when 
she had an idea in her head which she desired 
to carry out, also came. She was received by 
Mademoiselle Maulabret with cold, reserved po- 
liteness, which in no way abashed the marquise. 

She was as tender as ever toward her “ oute 
belle,” but her tone had changed. Her conver- 
sations were russet color in tone; she talked 
much of the vanity of human affections, and of 
the pleasures of this world. With many gestic- 
ulations, which caused a great rattling among 
her bracelets, she chanted the praises of Zion, 
the felicity of the virgins of the Lord, who live 
like the angels, since they are dead to the world. 
Sometimes she even spoke of herself becoming a 
Carmelite, and her bracelets jingled more than 
ever. After this she kissed Jetta, first on one 
cheek and then on the other, and hurried back 
to her chalet, where she submitted to the ener- 
getic fumigations prepared and administered by 
Lara. 

When his delirium was at its height, Golo 
was a great anxiety to Mademoiselle Maulabret. 
He had only one idea, that of escaping, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that she soothed 
him. 

One, night, profiting by a light sleep into 
which his nurse had fallen, he threw back the 
bed-covers and stepped into the passage, when 
she overtook him. 

“Let me go!” he cried, struggling from her 
detaining hand. 

“ Where do you wish to go?” she asked. 

“You know where perfectly well.” 
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“« “TT assure you that I do not.” 

¢ “He is there,” continued Golo, pointing with 
a threatening finger to the door of the kitchen; 
“ and I wish to blow out his brains.” 

“ Of whom are you speaking ?” she asked, in 
a tone of mild authority. 

“ Of Monsieur Valport, of course.” 

This name, so unexpectedly uttered, thrilled 
her to the very marrow of her bones. Golo con- 
tinued to struggle. With much patience and 
energy she succeeded in inducing him to return 
to his bed. 

“ You were his head keeper, were you?” 

“Yes; but that is an old story. When he 
was fitting up his house, eight months ago, I 
became his valet—” 

“And with what in him have you to find 
fault ?” 

“He struck me across my face with his rid- 
ing-whip.” 

She summoned all her courage, and cont’» zed 
her inquiry : 

“ Apparently, then, he had something to com- 
plain of in you. What did you do?” she asked, 
in a hesitating tone. 

“Tt was not I,” he exclaimed; “it was the 
man with the mole who did it all.” 

A certain recollection darted through Made- 
moiselle Maulabret’s mind like a flash. She re- 
membered how one morning she had met at the 
chalet a little man with a fox-like face, on the 
side of whose nose was a large mole, and that 
he and the marquise had evidently been con- 
versing seriously. She had, indeed, heard her 
own name spoken as she entered, and a card 
lying on the table had told her his. 

“The man with the mole,” she said. 
mean Monsieur Mongeron.” 

“Ah! How the deuce did you know his 
name ?” answered Golo. 

It seemed to her that she now held the clew, 
and that she could guess the truth. 

“You are more guilty than you say,” she 
continued ; “ for that woman—” 

“Oh, yes! the woman in rose color,” he said, 
with a laugh. “She was a beauty.” 

“ And you let her in? You concealed her?” 

He answered neither yes nor no. 

“ You were promised another place, of course, 
if Monsieur Valport dismissed you ; and you were 
paid well. You made a good bargain.” 

He was silent, and looked as if he were say- 
ing to himself, “ She shall not make me speak.” 
Then turning to Jetta with a fierce air, he said, 
hurriedly : 

“TI did not want him to marry. I like the 
other one best.” 

Then suddenly : 

“Who are you ?” he cried. 


“You 


_ swore to be avenged. 


“I am your nurse,” she answered, coldly. 

And seizing him by both wrists, she compelled 
him to lie down quietly. He lay for some little 
time, but soon began to toss about again, and to 
rave about the cut on his face, for which he 
He cried out that he 
heard some one coming; it was he, the man 
with the riding-whip. 

Again and again did Jetta tell him that he 
was not in an apartment in La Rue de Luxem- 
bourg, but that he was at Combard; and that 
behind the door was only a kitchen, and in that 
kitchen no human being. Fortunately, at day- 
break he fell asleep, and she was at liberty to 
think. There had been a plot, the proof was 
before her, and she was in a measure solaced. 

However dead she may be to the world, it is 
always a consolation to the pride of a woman to 
learn that it has been necessary to employ arti- 
fice, to lay traps, and forge the machinery with 
which to induce the man she loves to betray and 
forget her. 

When Golo awoke, his reason had returned, 
and he did not know what he had said. She 
took care to ask no further questions, for she 
knew enough. 

A few days later the physician informed her 
that all danger was over for her patient, and that 
his recovery would in all probability be very 
rapid. She was now able to procure an occa- 
sional hour of liberty, of which she took advan- 
tage, in order to recover from this great strain 
on her strength. 

Each morning she walked in the park, some- 
times crossing it entirely to reach a path running 
along a field of grain, over which the apple-trees 
threw their waving shadows. 

The grain was yellow, the shadows almost 
blue. On one side of the field was a long lane, 
where the poultry of a neighboring farmer liked 
to peck. She could hear them now among the 
hedge. Turning her head, she beheld the wild- 
cherry tree which she remembered to have been 
so lovely when in bloom. How long ago that 
time already seemed! The flowers had changed 
to fruit, and the top of the tree was red against 
the sky. A number of crows, who fancied cher- 
ries, had arisen at dawn to devastate it. Impu- 
dent as they were voracious, they were disturbed 
by the presence at this banquet of this uninvited 
spectator, who was watching them, and the 
whole band fluttered from limb to limb, croak- 
ing out their discontent, for it is only too true 
that all the world have their annoyances. Oc- 
casionally a gold-hammer uttered its pompous 
note, and from the depths of its solitude a cuckoo 
replied. 

She was not alone; the dead great-uncle who 
occupied so large a portion of her life and her 
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thoughts walked at her side. As may easily be 
believed, her sleepless nights had left her nerves 
in a state of tension, which naturally disposed her 
to visions, for she saw the dead man distinctly. 
It was no phantom, it was he himself, with his 
tall, angular frame, his scanty white hair, his wide 
brow, and the keen gaze which saw all, and on 
his lips the faint ironical smile which she knew so 
well. His presence was so real to her that, with 
out being in the least conscious of doing so, she 
walked on the edge of the path, leaving the center 
for him ; and as she moved she turned away from 
every fruit-tree whose horizontal branches hung 
lower than the others, as if she wished to spare 
her invisible companion the danger of being hurt 
by them, or the exmuz' of bowing his head. She 
spoke to him, and she heard his reply; the two 
reasoned and argued together; their disputes 
were endless, but they liked each other all the 
more. 

“You are mistaken,” she said to him, “ and 
you must know it, since you dwell in the kingdom 
of truth eternal; but you wished my happiness, 
and I shall always cherish your memory ; thanks 
to you, I shall never be alone in this world.” 

Then the two parted, and she, going back to 
the cottage, found Golo waiting for her. With 
her she took not only the freshness of the morn- 
ing, but the divine peace arising from communion 
with a friend who has passed away. Living 
friends, however quiet they may be, have always 
a certain restlessness about them, and the only 
real repose is to be found in the society of the 
invisible. 

As soon as Golo was cured, and no longer 
needed her care, Mademoiselle Maulabret took 
leave of him, to return to the chateau, with 
Monsieur Cantarel’s consent, whom the physi- 
cian had assured that the danger was over. 

Golo saw her go with no emotion, and took 
leave of her with scanty ceremony and brief 
thanks. He was glad to be alive still, but he 
thought himself very ugly, and feared that scars 
would be left, and had little time to think of his 
nurse. She was right to return to the chateau, 
for that same afternoon the Marquis de Moisieux, 
who had been seen about the cottage, had finally 
ventured to present himself there; but the nest 
was empty, the bird had flown ; his displeasure 
was mollified by the opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of Golo. As the two savages suited 
each other precisely, they fraternized at once, and 
a touching intimacy was formed between them, 
which was fruitful of happy consequences. 

Mademoiselle Maulabret felt that her nerves 
were over-excited ; she was conscious that she 
needed rest. Before she executed the project 
she had in her mind, she wished to wait until 
sure that she was quite herself again. When 


she was in a measure restored, she consulted hef 


begged her to take her to see Mother Amélie at 
once. 

“T will do as you think best, my dear,” an- 
swered Madame Cantarel ; “ but I repeat what I 
said before, that you are very young.” 


reason, and her reason told her that she was e << QO) 
tirely right. She again went to her aunt, and Ls ¢ | 


XXII, 


WHEN Mademoiselle Maulabret passed 
through the great gates of the hospital, she 
stopped and looked back. The square on which 
her eyes fell was, for the moment, very animated. 
In the vicinity a good deal of building was going 
on, drays and large carts were continually pass- 
ing, huge blocks of stone linked together by 
huge chains jarred the pavement, and the rattle 
of the chains mingled with the other noises not 
unmusically. From the square three streets 
opened, and it seemed to her that it could mat- 
ter to no one which he took, since they led to 
the same place and were equally disagreeable in 
themselves. There were elegant entreso/s in 
each one, where friends assembled to bid an eter- 
nal farewell to youth and to the enchantments 
which one left with regret. To dull their grief 
they drank to the health of each other, and all at 
once women in rose-colored gauze appeared. 
On seeing them these gay youths forgot all else ; 
they broke their word and plighted faith, saying 
to themselves : 

“TI shall break her heart, poor child—perhaps 
she will die or go mad—never mind, I can’t help 
it!” 

It evidently mattered little, since the accused 
had never troubled himself to make the smallest 
defense. 

She crossed the court-yard, and again she 
stopped and stood still. In the busy hum of the 
outside world, in the confused murmurs that 
reached her ear, she seemed to recognize the 
voice of the world calling her byname. Although 
she had never seen the ocean, she thought of 
its waves and their treason, of its turbulent 
immensity, of its perfidious recitatives, of the 
eternal unrest of its waves, of the dark mystery 
of its silent abysses. She entered the hall, then 
began to ascend the winding stairs, and by de- 
grees the noises died away. When she reached 
a certain little door, the sight of which brought 
her heart to her mouth, she heard no sound from 
the outside world, and on her face was depicted 
the radiant joy of a shipwrecked mariner who 
has at last reached the shore. 

She went in, and found the room empty. She 
had been informed that the Mother was in the 
parlor, and that she would soon return. She 
waited, all the time gazing at an ivory crucifix 
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that had once witnessed her tears, and later her 
smiles. She fancied that the sculptured form 
cast upon her a look of mercy and forgiveness. 
Was her Saviour rejoicing that she had at last 
found the right path ? 

Suddenly a half-pushed bolt flew back, a 
black robe appeared on the threshold, a pair of 
eyes flashed fire, and a cold, harsh voice, sound- 
ing in her ear like a trump on the day of judg- 
ment, exclaimed : 

“Ah! Indeed, mademoiselle—can this be 
you?” 

This exclamation signified : 

“ You can tell me nothing, Sister Marie—you 
are only Mademoiselle Maulabret to me. I have 
learned all—I know your crime—I know the be- 
ginning, the middle, and the bitter end, which 
God will never bless. Ah! you have come, and 
I am not astonished, for I expected you; but I 
am divided between the impatience I had to see 
you and the horror with which you inspire me. 
Yes, it is really you, and I wonder that you dare 
to come here—dare to appear before me—before 
this crucified Redeemer to whom you are abhor- 
rent! Nevertheless, your audacity. pleases me, 
since I can tell you all I think of you. If my 
lips, which divine wrath has touched with its 
burning coals, had been condemned to silence, I 
believe that I should have died.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret fell upon her knees. 
Raising her face to the Mother, she said to her: 

“ Look at me, Mother Amélie, and have mer- 
cy on me.” 

Mother Amélie looked at her long and ear- 
nestly. Although the story told by this worn 
and weary face touched her but little, she was 
disturbed by seeing that the girl, in losing her 
health, her color, her brilliancy, and the delicious 
purity of her complexion, had preserved all her 
charm. Time, she thought, however, would do 
its work. She, however, was silent ; God had left 
her little to say, for he had drawn from those 
lovely eyes all the tears they could shed, and had 
robbed them of their poison and their fire! He 
had seared this faithless heart as with a red-hot 
iron; the breath of his anger had withered this 
flower and consumed it unto the very roots. 

What was there for her to do? What re- 
proaches could she address with any effect to 
one who had so uselessly wept ? She had thrown 
away her words, and Mother Amélie was not one 
to like to lose them. 

She seated herself, and, taking Jetta’s head 
between her two waxen hands, she said, quietly : 

“You have greatly suffered, then ?” 

“ Ah! Mother, it seems to me that it is only 
by a miracle that I am still living.” 

“ And you no longer believe in love ?” asked 
Mother Amélie, in a tone of keen sarcasm, 








“TI assure you that I am cured, thoroughly 


cured. God has tried me by iron and by fire.” 

“ This man—?” 

“Oh! Pray let us say nothing of him!” 

“ You hate him?” 

“ What is the good of hating him, Mother? 
It is simpler to forget him.” 

Mother Amélie was silent for some moments. 
She contemplated with stern severity this youth- 
ful sister whose head reposed on her knees, and 
to whom her own saintly hands served as a pil- 
low. She was as astonished, as indignant, as a 
panther might be who sees a gazelle come to lie 
down between her paws and ask an asylum. 
Bitter words swelled from her heart to her lips, 
but, as pity closed her mouth, her anger was re- 
duced to gnawing and champing at her bit. She 
finished by saying : 

“ The ways of the Lord are mysterious ; who 
would dare question his manifestations? All is 
well done that he does, and his elect have no 
right to complain of the manner in which he 
treats them. Some enter into their kingdom at 
once, on others he inflicts the most cruel expe- 
riences. He orders them to climb the stony 
paths of the world until his own good time, 
when it pleases him to take compassion on their 
weariness, and on the wounds of their feet. You 
have made this journey, and you will never forget 
it ; you are at last restored to God and to your- 
self. I want to believe that it is for ever.” 

“O Mother! I assure you—” 

“TI only fear him who wanders for ever about 
the sheepfold,” interrupted Mother Amélie. 

“Am I not under your care? He of whom 
you speak can not enter here.” 

“ Very true, but in an hour these walls will 
not shelter you.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret lifted her head and 
cried out with passionate enthusiasm : 

“Mother ! I have come—I have come, and I 
shall go away no more !” 

Mother Amélie looked at the girl in amaze- 
ment; she did not understand, or she did not 
wish to understand. 

“ Yes, thanks to God, I am here, and here I 
shall remain for ever,” the young girl continued, 
with a rapidity of utterance which seemed to in- 
dicate the joyousness of youth, but which was in 
reality only the bubbling over of too full a heart. 
“Do not suppose that I am speaking without 
due consideration ; I have thought long and se- 
riously, and I am sure, positively sure of what I 
am about to tell you. No one will seek to turn 
me from my resolution ; my aunt made no objec- 
tion when I spoke to her. As to Monsieur Can- 
tarel—remember that circumstances have great- 
ly changed, that Madame de Moisieux, who gov- 
erns him, has renounced all her hopes, ail her 
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designs on me, and that there is no reason why 
they should insist on my remaining longer in 
the world. Give me, quick, paper and a pen! 
I want to write a letter—it will be a short one: 
I shall only say, ‘I am here—I shall stay.’” 

Mother Amélie’s astonishment changed to 
positive stupor. She exclaimed : 

“You are mad! What of the will?” 

“Oh! the will,” answered Mademoiselle Mau- 
labret ; “it will be carried out, of course. The 
fortune which was offered me will go to found a 
maison de santé, and everybody will be satisfied. 
Oh! do not think I regret this fortune. I have 
passed months with a millionaire. Not a person 
is happy in that wealthy establishment. I am 
often reminged there of the sick king to whom 
his physician said that he would be cured on 
that day when he could wear next his skin the 
shirt of a happy man. This man was hunted 
for all through the world; when he was finally 
found, alas! he had no shirt. O blessed poverty ! 
When I came here, I had nothing; they received 
me poor, and poor I come back tothem. Where 
is the change? The dowry which I do not bring 
I can make up for by redoubled toil on my part. 
Oh, how I will love our poor sick! I will love 
them, as some say, with all my sense and all my 
folly, or rather, I will love them with all my grief 
and all my repentance, which they will trans- 
form into joys. Ah! mother, send me at once 
to some sick-bed. Is there no wound so terrible 
that the other Sisters shrink back in fright? Is 
there no linen which the nurses loathe to touch ? 
Let me wash it, and at the same time wash my 
hands, my memory, and my heart clean from the 
past.” 

By this time Mother Amélie’s impatience was 
no longer to be controlled. 

“Enough!” she said—“ enough! You are 
too romantic, Mademoiselle Maulabret, and your 
chimeras are absurd. Can it be necessary to 
tell you that, if wealth, of which you speak so 
lightly, is an instrument of perdition for infidels 
and the impious, it is the most powerful means 
of salvation in the hands of Jesus Christ and his 
servants? Must you be informed that, if the 
Church asks nothing and has nothing, it has 
the right to ask much, and possess much, and 
that the full hands which empty themselves so 
complaisantly for the profit of the world enrich 
Satan and despoil the Most High? But I will 
not condescend to reason with you,” she added, 
in an imperious tone ; “ that which you desire is 
impossible, totally impossible—you understand ?” 

In her turn, Mademoiselle Maulabret now 
looked at her companion with attention and with 
dread. Those small black eyes which had once 
made her tremble, and in whose dusky depths 
slept a somber fire, now flashed widely open, and 


the girl sounded their depths. She suddenly 
divined many things which had hitherto escaped 
her. This servant of God and of the poor 
showed herself at last just as she was. She 
passed her life in mortifying herself, in chastising 
her flesh and her blood; she had renounced all, 
conquered without regret and without pity her 
desires and her needs; she was dead to herself, 
but she lived again gloriously in the community 
to which her soul and her body were given. 

Mother Amélie misunderstood Jetta’s silence, 
which she interpreted as a mark of confusion 
and of contrition. She therefore said, in a tone 
of less severity : 

“I understand your impatience. A little 
courage, my child. Sixteen morths will soon 
pass.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret was no longer kneel- 
ing; she had seated herself. She answered: 

“In sixteen months, Mother, it will be the 
same as to-day. These twelve hundred thousand 
francs will never be mine. I could never dis- 
pose of them.” P 

“What folly are you uttering? Upon my 
word, your mind is weakened! You forget that 
I know this will—that I have read it. Why do 
you attempt to impose upon me?” 

“ But, Mother Amélie,” said Jetta, softly, “a 
scruple disturbs me.” 

“A scruple!” answered the Mother, in a 
tone that was almost mocking—“ a scruple ?” 

“ Have you not often told me that I had not 
enough?” 

“There are scruples and scruples, made- 
moiselle, and I desire you to distinguish between 
those approved by the Church and those which 
she condemns as a suggestion of the evil-one, 
Have you stated yours to the priest in confes- 
sion?” 

“No, Mother.” 

“And on such subjects you trust to your 
own wisdom? You, who have in your heart 
pronounced the vow of poverty, are you ignorant 
that you are obliged to strip yourself of every- 
thing, of your vain thoughts, of your arrogance 
and self-sufficiency—of your own will, in short ?” 

“ And even of my conscience ?” 

“Of course. It is for the Church to regu- 
late that clock !” 

“I always supposed, Mother Amélie, that my 
conscience was intrusted to me by God, and 
that I should one day be called upon to account 
for it to him.” 

“You are no longer a Catholic!” answered 
the mother, vehemently. “ Alas! the world has 
spoiled you ; you have become a miserable shuf- 
fler and quibbler. Do you know where this 
quibbling will lead you? Our Sisters, the daugh- 
ters of Sainte-Marthe, had scruples like yourself; 
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their consciences bade them deny the infallibility 
of the Holy Father. Where are they to-day?” 

“ The daughters of Sainte-Marthe are, never- 
theless, looked upon as pious and faithful ser- 
vants of God and of the poor.” 

“It is possible, but their rebellious spirits 
and unruly hearts have struck a blow at the 
prosperity of their order; they will soon lose 
La Pitié; they are already impoverished. But 
why do we discuss this now? Tell me, I beg, 
what this terrible scruple may be which now 
has assailed you ?” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret hesitated a moment, 
then she spoke with lowered lids: 

“TI learned from Monsieur Vaugenis that my 
great-uncle Antonin wished me to marry, and 
the twelve hundred thousand francs which he 
bequeathed to me were really meant as a dowry. 
A paper which has been shown me proved that. 
This marriage, which he so ardently desired, was 
on the point of being consummated, when God 
undid the work, for which I thank him. But 
this, my Mother, is a question of good faith. I 
have thought it all over for days and nights, and 
the more I have reflected, the more evident does 
the intention of the testator become. If he could 
have divined that, two years later, and contrary 
to his wishes, I should decide to enter a sister- 
hood, he would have said that I needed nothing, 
and he would have left me nothing. My happi- 
ness was very dear to him; he make a mistake, 
but I respect his wishes. The sick, who will be 
cared for in the mazson de santé which will 
bear his name, and the rules and regulations of 
which he carefully drew up, will have no reason 
to complain of my voluntary relinquishment of 
this money. If I did not do this, could I with a 
clear conscience clothe myself in the sacred gar- 
ments which you wear; and, if I did so, would 
they protect me against the reproaches of my 
conscience ?” 

“Ah! This is your famous scruple, is it ?” 
answered Mother Amélie, giving free vent to her 
passion. “ This is the poverty you claim? God 
be praised that this atheist was mistaken? A 
good work is done when he is deceived! His 
last wishes, his implied intentions, should be 
respected in your opinion, should they? No, 
mademoiselle, permit me to tell you that your 
worship of a man who has spent his whole life 
in insulting God by his words and his acts—your 
worship of him, I repeat, is mere fetichism. To- 
day he is expiating his insults in the lake of 
brimstone and fire !” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret was no longer sit- 
ting. The charm was broken; this long and 
painful conversation had offended her delicacy 
wounded her conscience, and weakened the re- 
spect hitherto inspired by Mother Amélie, whose 





last words had cut her to the soul. She start- 
ed to her feet. Some months before, she had 
defended the saint to her guardian; now she 
defended the atheist to the saint. In a tone so 
vehement that Mother Amélie fell back startled 
in her chair, the girl replied : 

“ How can you speak thus of a man whose 
memory I so deeply venerate ? God granted me 
the privilege of closing his eyes, of receiving his 
last sigh. While I prayed for him, I felt that God 
had brought our souls very near together. I 
saw him die with the courage and tranquillity of 
a soldier—to me he was tenderness itself in that 
last supreme hour. I promised him that his 
memory would always be as dear to me as if I 
were his daughter; and I assure ypu, Mother, 
that I desire no heaven in which I may not hope 
to meet him!” 

Mother Amélie had now risen in her turn. 
Drawing back a little, she, with kindling eyes 
and with vehement gesticulations, cried in a 
voice of thunder : 

“ Mademoiselle Maulabret—it is Satan him- 
self who speaks through your lips!” Then she 
extended her hand toward the crucifix. “I call 
upon our Saviour who hears you as a witness to 
the truth of what I say.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret went toward the 
crucifix, contemplated it in silence for some mo- 
ments, then, bending her knees in humble rever- 
ence, she said : 

“ O Jesus—my Saviour and Redeemer—I have 
no fear of you, and I abandon to your judgment 
all those whom I have loved, for you are a God 
of mercy! It is not the nails by which your 
blessed hands are pierced that fasten you to the 
cross—it is your infinite tenderness for sinners!” 

Having uttered these words in the tone of one 
inspired, she took two or three rapid turns 
through the room; in her excitement she could 
not find the door. Mother Amélie, frightened 
at the state in which she saw her, tried to calm 
her. 

“ Jetta,” she said, “ listen to me.” 

But the girl did not hear. She finally found 
the door which opened into the large ward, and 
with a rapid step she passed down between the 
two long rows of beds without a glance to the 
right or the left. Mother Amélie followed, half 
distracted, gesticulating and uttering incoherent 
words, and beginning phrases which she did not 
finish, 

Astonished by so strange and new a sight, 
the sick women rose in their beds, the convales- 
cents dropped their knitting, and every one looked 
with startled eyes at this whirlwind sweeping 

ast. 
m Mademoiselle Maulabret reached the extreme 
end of the room and went out in the hall, then 
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down several steps of the stairs, her robe sweep- 
ing the dust after her, for she had forgotten to 
raise it. 

Mother Amélie, leaning over the balustrade, 
looked despairingly after her; she saw a cher- 
ished dream disappearing—a hope which was 
more dear to her than life itself. This dream 
and this hope were now passing away for 
ever. 

Dreams vanish at cock-crow; why had the 
cock crowed? She reproached herself for her 
imprudent quickness of speech, for the cruel 
words that had dropped from her haughty 
tongue. If passionate natures conquer for them- 
selves the kingdom of heaven, they often pre- 
vent others from entering it. She made one final 
effort—she called out : 

“ Sister Marie! Sister Marie!” 

This time Mademoiselle Maulabret heard ; 
turning quickly around she ascended the stairs, 
and, throwing herself into Mother Amélie’s arms, 
she said : 

“ Mother, pardon me; I have been greatly 
wanting in the respect I owe you.” 

Mother Amélie’s confidence revived, and, in a 
tone of triumph, she said : 

“My child, do you wish to say that you re- 
pent of the grief you have caused me?” 


“Yes, Mother, I repent. Why else did I 
come here ?” 

This somewhat equivocal reply spread a little 
balm on the ulcerated heart of the saint. She 
wanted to renew the conversation, but Jetta was 
already at the foot of the stairs, where she en- 
countered a great surprise. She suddenly saw 
before her the man with the mole! He having 
received the visit of the marquise some hours 
before, had hastened with the news to Mother 
Amélie, and had little idea of what he should 
hear in return. 

As ke passed Mademoiselle Maulabret he 
gave her a sidelong glance, and, recognizing her, 
hesitated whether he should bow to her or not. 
Being in doubt, he passed on without saluting her. 

This meeting made her very thoughtful ; it, 
moreover, confirmed her in the vague suspicions 
which had haunted her, and which she had dis- 
missed as absurd. 

She paced the walk outside the court-yard for 
some minutes, waiting impatiently for Madame 
Cantarel, who appeared finally in her coufé, and 
who said as soon as she saw her: 

“You have come back to us, my dear!” 

“You were right, madame,” answered Jetta, 
with a smile of infinite bitterness, “I am, as you 
said, very young.” 
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In the beginning of the present year a new daily paper, ‘‘ Poriadok” (Order), was founded at St. Pe- 
tersburg, and in the feui//etons of the first and fourth numbers appeared two short sketches by M. Tourge- 
nieff, entitled ‘‘Sketches from my Note-book ; Reminiscences, Personal and Other.” They are now for 
the first time translated from the original Russian. In a few prefatory lines the author warns his readers 
against identifying the narrator too closely with the actual writer. As will be seen, the sketches are com- 
plete in themselves ; but there is reason to suppose that from time to time other tales referring to the same 
olden times will be published. Nothing can exceed the delicacy with which the portraits of Alexis and 
his wife are filled up, or the fidelity with which the language and style of the period have been preserved ; 
and every effort has been made to give the English translation, as far as possible, the naturalness and! sim- 
plicity of the original. 


my respects to him, at first with my tutor and 
then alone. Alexis Sergeivitch was always pleased 
to see me, and I generally staid at his house 


PORTRAIT SKETCHES OF THE OLDEN 
TIMES. 


I.—ALEXIS SERGEIVITCH. 


ANY years ago there lived on his estate of 
Bleak Valley, about forty miles from our 
village, a cousin of my mother’s, Alexis Sergei- 
vitch Teleguin, a retired sergeant of the Guards 
and well-to-do landed proprietor, He constantly 
resided on his property, and therefore never vis- 
ited us; but twice every year Iwas sent to pay 
~ VOL, XI.—20 


three or four days. I saw him for the first time 
as a boy of twelve, and he was then already 
above seventy. He was born under the Empress 
Elizabeth, in the last year of her reign. He lived 
quite alone with his wife, Malania Pavlovna, who 
was some ten years younger. Their two daugh- 
ters had long been married, but seldom came to 
Bleak Valley in consequence of a family quarrel, 
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and Alexis Sergeivitch rarely, if ever, mentioned 
their names. 

I fancy I see before me now the old house, 
the very type of a country gentleman’s mansion 
in the steppes. Though only one-storied, it was 
spacious and commodious, having been built in 
the beginning of the present century of marvel- 
ously thick pine-beams—such are nowhere to 
be seen in our degenerate days, but were then 
brought from the forests lying beyond Fiesdrien- 
ski—and contained a number of rooms, which, 
however, it must be confessed were rather low, 
and dark, because, in order to keep them as 
warm as possible, the windows were of the small- 
est dimensions. As is always the case—or, to 
speak more correctly, as was formerly the fash- 
ion—the domestic offices and ledgings surround- 
ed the house on all sides, and were separated 
from it only by a garden, smail, but rich in fruit- 
trees, and especially in transparent apples and 
pipless pears, while for ten miles round stretched 
the level steppe, with its fat, black soil. There 
was nothing to vary the dull monotony of the 
scene, neither tree nor church-tower, only here 
and there a creaking windmill with its torn and 
broken sails. In truth, it was well named Bleak 
Valley. In-doors, the rooms were filled with 
plain, substantial furniture; but one could not 
but be struck with a kind of sign-post placed 
near the window of the sa/on, and covered with 
inscriptions like the following: “If you walk 
round this sa/om sixty-eight times you will have 
done a mile” ; or, “if you go eighty-seven times 
from the extreme end of the drawing-room to the 
right-hand corner of the billiard-room, you will 
have done a mile,” etc. But what, after, all most 
struck a visitor who had never been in the house 
before, was the number of pictures, with which 
the walls were literally covered. For the most 
part they were copies of the so-called Italian 
masters, consisting of landscapes and mythologi- 
cal or religious paintings. But, as all these pict- 
ures had long ago become faded and warped, 
they presented, in place of figures draped in flow- 
ing robes, a mere series of flesh-colored blotches, 
or a roof-arch literally hanging in the air, or a 
straggling tree with a patch of blue foliage, or a 
huge apostolic leg of a dirty-red hue, in close jux- 
taposition with a pair of sinewy thighs and fin- 
gers, off which the skin had long since peeled. 
In the drawing-room was hung, in the place of 
honor, a full-length portrait of the Empress Eliz- 
abeth, a copy of Lampi’s famous picture, the ob- 
ject of especial reverence—I might almost say 
idolatry—on the part of the master of the house. 
From the ceiling were suspended some bronze 
chandeliers with glass lusters, very diminutive in 
size, and covered with a thick layer of dust. 

Alexis Sergeivitch himself was stout and short 


of stature, with a puffy, colorless, but at the same 
time pleasing face, thin lips, and eyes that shone 
out brightly from under his high-arched brows. 
His thin hair was carefully combed back, and it 
was only since the year 1812 that he had left off 
powdering it. His usual dress was made up of 
a gray riding-coat, with a three-caped collar fall- 
ing over the shoulders, a striped waistcoat, wide 
trousers of chamois-skin, and high boots of dark- 
red morocco leather with tassels in front, and 
covered with traced patterns in the shape of a 
heart. He always wore a muslin white tie, a 
frilled shirt, and cuffs with two gold English 
link-studs. In his right hand he generally held 
an enameled snuff-box, containing the finest 
Spanish snuff, and with the left leaned on a thin 
walking-stick, whose silver handle was consider- 
ably worn from constant usage. Alexis Sergei- 
vitch had a nasal, squeaky voice, and there was 
a friendliness in his perpetual smile, even if it 
did wear a somewhat supercilious and self-con- 
tented expression. In the same way his laugh 
was genial and soft-toned, with a low sound like 
that of jingling glass beads. He was punctil- 
iously polite and ceremonious, after the way of 
the nobility in the days of Catharine; and when 
he spoke waved his hand slowly with a circular 
movement, also in the old-fashioned manner. 
In consequence of a weakness in the knees, he 
was unable to walk, but hopped with a quick 
skip from one chair to another, in which he 
would suddenly sit down, or rather fall back 
softly like a cushion. 

As I have already said, Alexis Sergeivitch 
went nowhere, and interested himself very little 
in the affairs of his neighbors, though he liked 
to have his house filled with company, for he 
was a great talker. The number of persons 
living with him was perpetually on the increase, 
and a host of poor boys, in well-worn Cossack 
tunics and clothes for the most part given them 
by the master of the house, were lodged beneath 
his roof; not to speak of a still larger number of 
poor girls in cotton dresses and with black ker- 
chiefs thrown over their heads, who found refuge 
in a wing of the house especially set apart for 
them. Never less than fifteen persons sat down 
to table, so hospitable was he by nature. Of all 
these pensioners the most noteworthy were a 
dwarf, nicknamed Janus, or Double-faced, a Dane 
by birth, though some declared him to be of 
Jewish origin, and Prince L——, who was not in 
his right mind. Contrary to the custom of those 
days, the dwarf did not act as jester, or in any 
way serve to amuse his master, but was remark- 
ably silent, and of a gloomy, morose tempera- 
ment, and if a question was put to him, would 
only knit his brows and grind his teeth. Alexis 
Sergeivitch liked to call him “the philosopher,” 
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and had a real respect for him ; at table he was 
always served immediately after the guests and 
host and hostess. “God,” he would often say, 
“has seen fit to deny him his favor, and for that 
reason it does not become me. to offend him 
further.” “But in what is he a philosopher?” I 
once asked. Janus, I may remark, showed an 
invincible dislike to me, and if I only approached 
him would snarl out in an angry, hoarse voice, 
“Don’t let any intruders come near me.” “God 
bless me!—how not a philosopher?” was the 
host’s answer; “only think, my dear sir, how 
well he has learned to keep silence!” “But 
how do you explain his double-facedness ? ” 
“ Easily enough, my good sir; he has one face 
for the world, and superficial observers like 
yourself judge him by that; but his other real 
face he keeps hidden from men, and that face I 
alone know, and love him for it. You are satis- 
fied with a hasty glance, and see nothing in his 
face, but I have no need that he should speak in 
order to understand him. I appreciate his very 
silence, when he condemns any little failing on 
my part, for he is the strictest of moralists. All 
this you probably will not understand; but, be- 
lieve me, I am an old man of the world, and I 
am right.” 

The past history of Double-faced Janus, 
whence he came, or how he first took up his 
abode with Alexis Sergeivitch, was a complete 
mystery; but the story of Prince L——, on the 
contrary, was well known. Of a wealthy and 
influential family, he went up to St. Petersburg in 
his twentieth year, and entered a regiment in the 
Guards. At the first /evée he attended he at- 
tracted Catharine’s marked attention, and stop- 
ping a minute before him she pointed him out 
with her fan to one of her suite, and said, in a 
loud whisper, “Only look, Adam Vassielievitch, 
what a beautiful youth—a perfect doll!” The 
blood rushed to his head, he hurried home, or- 
dered the horses to be put to, threw over his 
shoulder the ribbon of the order of St. Anne, 
and drove through the city with the air of 
a man on whom Fortune has just showered an 
unexpected and miraculous favor. “Trample 
them down,” he shrieked out to the coachman, 
“if they don’t choose to make way!” The 
Empress was informed of what had happened, 
and an imperial order was issued declaring him 
to be mad, and giving him over to the charge of 
his two brothers, who immediately had him trans- 
ported into the country and placed in the strictest 
confinement. They were only too glad to get 
his share of the family property, and took good 
care to keep him shut up so long that at last he 
really became mad. But they were not per- 
mitted to reap the wages of their knavery; the 
prince outlived them, and after numerous delays 


and disappointments was released and given into 
the care of Alexis Sergeivitch, to whom he was 
distantly related. During his long confinement 
he had lost the faculty of speech, and only from 
time to time muttered a few unintelligible words ; 
but he sang old Russian songs to perfection, 
having preserved to the last the silvery freshness 
of his voice, and then each word was pronounced 
clearly and distinctly. At times passionate fits 
of something like madness would come over him, 
and it was awful to watch him, standing in a 
corner of the room, his face to the wall, and 
every vein in his bald head filled with blood; 
he would break at intervals into shrieks of cruel 
laughter, stamp with his foot, and order “the 
malefactors "—meaning probably his brothers— 
to be punished. “Beat them well,” he yelled 
hoarsely, as he choked and laughed—“ beat them 
well; no mercy, but beat; beat the misbegotten 
brutes; my wrong-doers! That’s the way, that’s 
the way!” On the day before his death he sur- 
prised and frightened poor Alexis Sergeivitch. 
He came into his study, deadly pale and unnat- 
urally quiet, and then, making a profound bow, 
thanked him for all the kindnesses he had shown 
him, and begged him to send for the priest, since 
death had come to him—he had seen death with 
his own eyes—and the time had come when he 
must do ease to his soul, and pardon all who had 
done him wrong. “But how can you have seen 
death ?”” mumbled the terrified Alexis, as he ob- 
served that for the first time the prince was 
speaking coherently. “What was she like? 
Had she a scythe?” “No,” answered L——; 
“an old woman, simply dressed in a short jacket, 
with only one eye, and that eye without any lid.” 
And the next day he died, after he had received 
the last sacraments} and taken a kindly and gentle 
farewell of all around him. “I shall die like that,” 
said Alexis Sergeivitch more than once. And in 
truth something of the kind proved to be his fate, 
too; but of this I shall have to speak later on. 
We must now return to the subject of our 
sketch. Alexis Sergeivitch, as I have before 
mentioned, associated but little with any of his 
neighbors ; and they had no love for him, but 
called him strange, stuck-up, a scoffer, and a 
revolutionary martinet ; indeed, the last of these 
epithets they were particularly fond of applying 
to him, though without the slightest idea what it 
meant. And to some extent, perhaps, they were 
right. Alexis Sergeivitch had confined himself 
to his estate for nearly seventy years, and during 
all that time avoided every kind of communica- 
tion with government authorities, military offi- 
cials, or magistrates. “The magistrate has to 
do with thieves, and the officer with soldiers,” he 
said; “and, thank God, I am neither thief nor 
soldier!” He was certainly an original. 
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I never succeeded in really discovering what 
were his political opinions, if such a modern ex- 
pression may be applied to him ; but he liked to 
describe himself as an aristocrat, and was far 
more of an aristocrat than a country gentleman. 
He often regretted that God had not given him 
a son and heir “ for the honor of the race and to 
hand down his name.” In his study there hung 
on the wall, in a gilt frame, a genealogical tree 
of the Teleguins, with innumerable branches, 
and circles in the shape of apples. “ We Tele- 
guins,” he said, “are of a pure old race; we 
never haunted anterooms, bent our backbones 
double, climbed palace staircases, received state 
wages, toadied for a good place at Moscow, or 
sneaked into a ministry at St. Petersburg; but 
remained quietly each in his own home, each his 
own master, each on his own land—in our nests, 
sir, managing our own affairs. And if I did once 
serve in the Guards, I am glad to say it was not 
for long.” Alexis Sergeivitch worshiped the old 
times. “I tell you, men lived then comfortably 
and respectably ; but ever since the year 1800” 
—he never explained why he picked out that par- 
ticular year—“ the military ~égzme has come into 
fashion. Our military gentlemen don some kind 
of plume with flowing cock’s-feathers, and are 
themselves forthwith transformed into cocks, 
with their tightly-throttled necks and eyes start- 
ing out, as they puff along half-strangled. Not 
long ago a police corporal came to see me on 
business. ‘I am come to inform your honor—’ 
I suppose he thought to surprise me by calling 
me ‘ your honor,’ as if I did not know we were 
of honorable origin. But I interrupted -him: 
* Respected sir, I advise you, before you proceed 
further, to loosen at least one button of your 
coat-collar ; suppose only you wanted to sneeze, 
what would be the consequence? I ask you, 
what would be the consequence? Why, you 
would split, and go off in powder like a puff- 
ball!’ And then, to see these military dandies 
drink! I generally give them vodéz, for it is the 
same to them whether it is common vod? or 
Pontac ; it all goes down smoothly and quickly ; 
far too quickly for them to know what they are 
drinking. And to crown all, they have taken to 
suck tobacco-pap, and be always smoking. Your 
military fledgling sucks his cigar between his lips 
under his thick mustache, and pours whole 
clouds of smoke out of his nostrils, his mouth, 
and even his ears, thinking all the while, ‘What a 
hero Iam!’ There are my two sons-in-law ; one 
of them is a senator, and the other a curator or 
something ; they now are always sucking their 
pap, and imagine themselves mighty clever for 
doing it!” 

Alexis Sergeivitch could not bear tobacco- 
smoke ; and another of his particular aversions 


was dogs, especially little dogs. “Of course, if 
you are a Frenchman, you must keep a spaniel ; 
you will then run and jump first to the right and 
then to the left, and it will run and jump after 
you, wagging its tail; but what pleasure can a 
Russian find in that?” He was extremely punc- 
tilious and ceremonious. Of the Empress Cath- 
arine he always spoke in terms of gushing elo- 
quence, and in the book-language of a court 
historian. “She was a demigod ; no mere mor- 
tal! Look, sir, only for one moment at that gra- 
cious smile,” he would add, reverently pointing 
to Lampi’s portrait, “and you will agree with 
me. Once in my life I was so happy as to be 
the recipient of that smile, and never can it be 
effaced from my heart.” And he loved to tell 
stories of the great Catharine—stories which i 
had never read or heard before. One of them I 
will transcribe. Alexis Sergeivitch never allowed 
the slightest allusion to be made to her feminine 
weaknesses. “As if, after all,” he would say, 
“we can judge her like an ordinary mortal!” 
One day she was sitting before her toilet-table 
and the Kammerfrau began to dress her hair, 
when suddenly electric sparks were seen to fly 
out at the touch of the comb. The Empress 
immediately sent for her private physician, M. 
Rogerson, who happened to be in the palace, 
and turning to him said: “I know people con- 
demn me harshly for certain weaknesses, but you 
see these electric sparks? You, as a physician, 
must know that with such a nature and such a 
temperament, it is unjust to condemn me; I 
ought rather to be excused.” The following 
event was one of Alexis Sergeivitch’s favorite 
reminiscences: In his sixteenth year, he was 
one day on duty at the palace, when the Empress 
happened to pass, and he immediately presented 
arms ; “ but she,” continued Alexis Sergeivitch, 
in a voice trembling with emotion, “ smiling at 
my youth and zeal, was graciously pleased to 
give me her hand, which I reverently saluted, 
and patting me on the cheek asked what was my 
name and where I came from, and then ”—at 
this point in the story the old man always broke 
down for a minute or so—“ and then she ordered 
me to thank my mother in her name for having 
brought up her children so well. I could not 
have told any one whether I was standing on my 
head or my heels, nor have I to the present mo- 
ment any idea how or whither she disappeared ; 
but never shall I forget that proud minute.” 

I frequently questioned Alexis Sergeivitch 
about those old days, and the celebrities by 
whom the Empress was surrounded, but he gen- 
erally avoided giving any definite answer. “ What 
pleasure can there be in talking of the old times ? 
Then we were young and lusty, and now the last 
tooth has fallen out of our mouths. And yet 
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they were glorious, those old days ; but they are 
gone, and peace be with them! As to the men 
of that time, you wish me to speak of those rare 
spirits? Well, you have often watched a bub- 
ble in the water? While it is whole and un- 
broken, what glorious colors play on it—red, yel- 
low, blue—in a word, a rainbow of hues! but, 
alas! it quickly bursts, and not a trace of it re- 
mains behind. And such were the men of Cath- 
arine’s age.” 

Alexis Sergeivitch was a very religious man, 
and, notwithstanding his failing strength, went 
regularly to church. But he was neither fanati- 
cal nor superstitious, and laughed at signs, evil 
eyes, and such uncanny phenomena ; though it 
is true that he did not like a hare to cross his 
path, and would make a long round to avoid 
meeting a priest!* At the same time he was 
very respectful in his bearing toward the clergy ; 
after service always went up to receive the bless- 
ing, and reverently kissed the priest’s hand ; but 
he did not care to have any unofficial communi- 
cation with them. “ They carry about with them 
such an unpleasantly strong smell,” he said, by 
way of apology; “and though I, poor sinner, 
am by no means exceptionally particular, still 
their long hair is so long, and so terribly oiled ; 
and then, they always remind you of the hour of 
death, and I wish to think that I have many years 
to live. But, dear sir, I pray you, never repeat 
what I have just said. Honor the priesthood— 
it is only fools who do not reverence the clergy— 
and I am much to blame for talking such non- 
sense at my time of life.” 

Like other men of his rank in those days, 
Alexis Sergeivitch had received no very brilliant 
education, but he did his best by private reading 
to repair its more glaring deficiencies. He only 
read Russian books, and of them nothing that 
had appeared later than the year 1800. All 
modern works he declared to be tame and poor 
in style. While reading, he always had near 
him, on a one-legged round table, a silver jug 
with a kind of sparkling minted £vass, the pleas- 
ant odor of which filled the whole room. For- 
merly he never sat down to read without first 
putting low down on the end of his nose a pair 
of large spectacles; but in later years he did not 
so much read as gaze thoughtfully over the rims 
of his glasses, and from time to time would raise 
his brows, press his lips together, and sigh. 
Once, to my considerable astonishment, I found 
him weeping, with a book on his knee. The old 
man had been touched to tears by the remem- 
brance of the following lines : 





* To the present day it is considered very unlucky to 
meet a priest, and if obliged to pass one a Russian peas- 
ant will turn aside and quietly spit. 


‘** O miserable race of men ! 

Rest is to thee unknown ! 

Only canst thou find rest 

When thou hast swallowed the dust of the 

VE. woe 

Bitter, bitter, shall be thy rest ! 

Sleep, O dead! Weep, O living !” 
These were the composition of a certain Gor- 
mietski, a vagrant poet, whom Alexis had taken 
under his protection, and regarded as “a delicate 
and even subtile thinker.” Gormietski wore ro- 
settes in his shoes, pronounced his o’s broad, and 
was always raising his eyes to heaven, and sigh- 
ing sentimentally. Nor were these his only qual- 
ifications ; he had been brought up in a Jesuit 
college, and spoke French passably well, where- 
as Alexis Sergeivitch only “ understood” it. But 
one day, this same subtile thinker got dead-drunk 
in a public-house, and, on returning home, proved 
himself to be a wild quarreler. He severely pun- 
ished, or rather smashed, one of the lackeys, the 
cook, two laundresses who ran to help, and a 
poor carpenter, who happened to be at work in 
the house, besides breaking several panes of 
glass, all the time shrieking out like a madman, 
“T'll teach these Russian rogues, idlers, thieves !” 
It took no less than eig‘it servants to master him. 
Alexis Sergeivitch ordered him to be dragged 
out of the house, placed up to his neck in the 
snow—it was in the winter—and left there until 
he should get a little sobered. 

“Yes,” Alexis Sergeivitch often exclaimed ; 
“my time has passed, and I am like a worn-out 
horse. I too once wrote verses on my own ac- 
count, bought books and pictures of the Jews, 
and modeled pigeons and geese, as well as any 
one. I had a passion for everything of that kind. 
True, I never took to dogs, and, as for drinking, 
well—only boors drink. But I was always fas- 
tidious in my tastes, and whatever the Teleguins 
had must be of the best. And my stables were 
famous for miles round ; the horses came~—from 
where do you think, sir? From the celebrated 
stable of the Czar Ivan Alexeivitch, brother of 
Peter the Great—my word of honor! Stallions, 
pure bays, with long, flowing manes, and tails 
down to the hoof! But all that is past and is no 
more. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity! And 
yet, why complain? To every man there is a 
limit fixed. Higher than the heaven thou shalt 
not fly, in the water thou canst not live, and on the 
earth thou must make thy home. After all, we 
still live, somehow.” And the old man smiled, 
and took a good pinch of his fine Spanish snuff. 

He was idolized by his peasants; “ master” 
as they called him, was good, generous, and 
open-hearted. But they too would often speak 
of him as a worn-out horse. Formerly Alexis 
Sergeivitch saw after all himself, was constantly 
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in the fields, in the mill, in the dairies, or the 
cottages. Every day he was to be seen in his 
light drosch&é, lined with raspberry-colored plush, 
and drawn by his favorite horse, Lantern, with 
the mark of a thoroughbred between its eyes— 
originally from the Czar’s own stables—Alexis 
Sergeivitch himself driving, a rein tightly wound 
round each hand. But on reaching his seven- 
tieth year, the old man abandoned active life, and 
handed over the management of his estate to 
Antip, the village bailiff, of whom he was se- 
cretly afraid, and whom he called Micromégas— 
a reminiscence of the days when he read Vol- 
taire—or still oftener “ robber.” ‘ Now, robber, 
how are things going on; got all the hay 
stacked?” “All, your worship.” ‘“ Worship 
or no worship,” the old man would answer as he 
looked the “robber” straight in the face, “ you 
understand, the peasants are my subjects in- 
trusted to your care, and you are not to touch 
them. Let them but complain, and you know 
my stick is not far off.” “The taste of your 
stick, father Alexis Sergeivitch, I am never likely 
to forget,” answers Antip Micromégas, as he 
smooths down his beard with his hand. “That 
is right ; only do not forget.” And both master 
and bailiff smile grimly at the reference to the 
stick. In general, with his dependents and serfs, 
or subjects as he liked to call them, he was kind 
and gentle. It is not necessary to add that in 
those days the emancipation question had not 
even begun to be debated, and accordingly Alex- 
is Sergeivitch, with a quiet conscience, ruled over 
his subjects ; but none the less severely blamed 
those of his neighbor proprietors who were cruel 
to their serfs, and denounced them as a disgrace 
to their class. He divided proprietors in general 
into three groups: the clever, ‘‘of whom there 
are very few”; the stupid, “ of whom there are 
more than enough”; and the dissolute brutes, 
“ of whom there are sufficient to pave the streets 
with.”* Any one who acts unjustly or harshly to 
his subjects is a sinner in the eyes of God, and 
culpable before his fellow-men. Without doubt, 
his servants and dependents lived happily, far 
more happily than his subjects who were under 
the care of Antip, notwithstanding the stick with 
which he threatened his viceroy. And how the 
house swarmed with pensioners of every kind ! 
For the most part, they were old and sinewy, 
with bushy hair, querulous voices, and bent 
shoulders, and were dressed in long, loose-hang- 
ing caftans. In the wing of the house devoted 
to the women, the noise of shuffling shoes and 
trailing dresses was to be heard all day long. 
The chief lackey was Irinarch, and Alexis Ser- 
geivitch, when he called him, always drawled out 
each syllable—“I-ri-na-arch!” If he wanted 
any of the others, he simply cried, “ Eh, younker !” 


and the one who happened to be nearest would 
answer. He never allowed a bell in the house. 
“Thank you very much,” he would say; “ but 
please do not turn the place into a public hotel.” 
I never understood how Irinarch managed it, but 
no matter at what moment Alexis Sergeivitch 
might call him, he appeared instantly as if he 
had risen up out of the ground, and putting his 
feet close together, and his hands behind his 
back, stood before his master, with a morose and 
even sullen expression, but the perfect type of a 
zealous servitor. 

Alexis Sergeivitch was charitable beyond his 
means, but did not like to be overthanked for his 
charity. “In what, pray, am I your benefactor, 
sir? It is not to you, but to myself, I am doing 
good.” When angry or pleased he always said 
you and never thou. “If a beggar ask for alms,” 
he used to say, “give to him once, twice, three 
times. But, if he comes a fourth time, you must 
still give, only do not forget to say, ‘I advise 
you, brother, to choose some means of livelihood, 
instead of always keeping your mouth open to be 
fed.’” “But, tell me, suppose that even after that 
advice he comes a fifth time?” “Well, what 
then? Of course, give him something the fifth 
time, too.” All the sick who came to him for 
help were attended to at his cost, though he him- 
self had no faith in doctors and would never al- 
low one to come near him. “ My departed moth- 
er,” he explained, “ cured all illnesses with a little 
olive-oil and salt, which she applied internally or 
externally, as the case required, and it is wonder- 
ful how well it answered. And you know who 
my mother was? Think only: she was born in 
the reign of Peter the Great!” 

In everything Alexis Sergeivitch was a thor- 
ough Russian. He liked Russian cookery; he 
liked the Russian songs, and heartily hated the 
concertina—“ a manufactured toy”; he liked to 
watch the village girls in their choral dances and 
to see the village women dance. It is said that 
when young he himself was no mean singer and 
dancer. But, most ofall, he liked to steam him- 
self in the bath, to such an extent that Irinarch, 
who attended him when bathing, having beaten 
him well with beech-branches soaked in beer, 
rubbed him down with bast-wisps and linen 
towels, and washed him well with soap—this 
same faithful Irinarch, each time that he came 
out of the bath “as red as a new bronze statue,” 
would cross himself and exclaim, “ God be praised 
that I, his slave, am still alive ; but who will save 
me the next time?” Alexis Sergeivitch spoke 
pure Russian, somewhat old-fashioned in style but 
elegant and correct, and was fond of introducing 
into his speech certain favorite words, such as, 
God bless me, as a man of honor, my good sir, 
and the like. 
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But, before I tell you more of Alexis Sergei- 
vitch, let me say something of his wife, Malania 
Pavlovna. 


Il. 


MALANIA PAVLOVNA was born at Moscow, 
and in her younger days was acknowledged to be 
the reigning beauty of the capital, 4a Vénus de 
Moscou. When I first knew her she was an old 
gaunt woman, with delicate, inexpressive features, 
a small mouth, protruding irregular teeth, a num- 
ber of little curls falling over her forehead, and 
well-traced eyebrows. She always wore a high 
cap of a pyramidal shape, with rose-colored rib- 
bons, a stiff collar round her neck, a short white 
dress, and prunella shoes with red heels; and 
over the dress a blue-satin jacket, with a loose 
sleeve hanging from the right shoulder. This 
costume was of exactly the same fashion as that 
which she had worn on St. Peter’s day, in the 
year 1789. On that memorable day, then a young 
girl, she had gone with her parents to the Cho- 
dienski Plain to see the great boxing-match, given 
under the immediate patronage of the famous 
Orloff. “And Count Alexis Grigorovitch ” (how 
many times I have heard the old lady tell the 
story !), “directly he saw me came up, and, tak- 
ing off his hat with both hands, made the lowest 
of bows, and said: ‘ My fair beauty, why is that 
pretty loose sleeve hanging from your shoulder? 
Can it be that you mean to enter the lists with 
me? So be it; but I warn you beforehand, you 
have already conquered, and I yield myself your 
prisoner.” And all around regarded me with 
envy and surprise.” From that day she always 
wore the same kind of dress. “Only, I did not 
wear a high cap, but a cap 4 /a bergére de Tria- 
non ; and though, of course, my hair was pow- 
dered, it shone like gold—oh, how it shone!” 
She was what may be called sublimely stupid, 
and would chatter in the most inane manner, 
perfectly unconscious that she was talking non- 
sense. This was especially the case whenever 
she spoke of Orloff. Indeed, Orloff may be said 
to have formed the crowning subject of interest 
in her life. She generally entered, or rather 
swam into a room, placidly wagging her head 
like a peahen, marched up to the center, and 
then, pushing out one foot from under her dress, 
and daintily holding the end of the hanging sleeve 
with the tips of two fingers—no doubt a pose that 
had in former days enchanted Orloff—threw a 
proud, indifferent glance all round, as became an 
acknowledged beauty, gave a little pettish snort, 
murmured, “Well, really!” as if some saucy 
cavalier had been making her an over-bold com- 
pliment, and passed on with a stamp of the foot 
and a light shrug of the shoulder. She had a 
tiny snuff-box, from which she supplied herself 


by means of a little gold spoon; and from time 
to time, especially when talking with some new 
acquaintance who pleased her, would raise—not 
to her eyes, but to her nose, for she saw perfectly 
well—a double eyeglass in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, which she whirled round and round her 
forefinger, and thus showed her white hand. 
Malania Pavlovna has described to me a thou- 
sand times her wedding in the Church of the 
Ascension—“such a beautiful church !”—and 
how all Moscow was there—“such a crowd! 
perfectly awful!” “ And the archbishop himself 
married us, and preached such a lovely sermon 
that everybody wept ; look where I would, noth- 
ing but tears ; and the governor-general came in 
a ¢trotka of magnificent bay-colored horses. And 
how many flowers and bouquets ! a perfect show- 
er of them!” Nor did she forget to tell me how 
a certain rich foreigner, rich beyond words, shot 
himself for love! Orloff, of course, was there. 
He came up to Alexis Sergeivitch to congratu- 
late him, and said “he was a lucky fellow.” 
And, in answer to these gracious words, Alexis 
Sergeivitch made a most charming bow, lightly 
waving his hat from left to right close to the 
ground. “I hope your Excellency will not forget 
that there is now a line between you and my 
wife which you must never try to overstep.” 
And Orloff at once understood the hint, and was 
pleased with Alexis for giving it. “Yes, that 
was indeed a man, a wonderful man. And then, 
another time, long after my marriage, we were 
invited by him to a ball, and he wore the most 
beautiful diamond buttons. I could not help re- 
marking and admiring them. And what do you 
think? He took a knife from off the table, and, 
cutting off one of the buttons, presented it to me 
with these words: ‘ You, goloubouschka—my lit- 
tle dove—have eyes that outshine a hundred dia- 
monds; look for a moment in that glass, and 
you will see how dull my diamonds are in com- 
parison.’ I felt obliged to look in the mirror, 
and all the while he stood close by my side. 
* Well, am I not right?’ he asked, and fixed his 
eyes on me with such a glance! Poor Alexis 
Sergeivitch was at first confused, but I said to 
him: ‘ Alexis, if you please, do not be foolish; 
you ought to know me better than that.’ ‘You 
may be quite at your ease, Malania,’ he replied. 
And those same diamonds I still wear round a 
miniature of Alexis Grigorovitch ; you, of course, 
have seen it, my dear; I always wear it on holi- 
days, sewed on to the ribbon of St. George; for 
he was a brave soldier and a valiant hero, a 
knight of the Order of St. George—why, he once 
burned a Turk alive!” 

With all this, Malania Pavlovna was a very 
good woman, and easily satisfied. “She never 
worries or annoys you,” her maid-servant often 
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told me. She was passionately fond of sweet 
things, and there was an old woman whose es- 
pecial charge it was to see that there was a con- 
stant supply of preserves, for which reason she 
was always called “‘Sweetmeat” ; and never less 
than ten times a day this woman would serve up 
on a china plate sugared bon bons wrapped in 
rose leaves, barberries mixed with honey, or 
sweet cakes dissolved in pine sherbet. Malania 
Pavlovna hate‘ solitude, and was terribly ner- 
vous when alone; and she therefore always tried 
to be surrounded by a number of her pensioners, 
whom she would pray and coax to tell her some- 
thing, and to sit down, “if only to keep the chairs 
warm”; and then they began chattering and 
chirping like a brood of canaries. Like Alexis 
Sergeivitch, she was religious, and was very fond 
of reading the prayers from the service-book ; 
but, as she confessed that she had never been 
properly taught to read them, a poor priest’s 
widow was kept in the house, who “read with 
such taste, and could go on for a century with- 
out once yawning!” And, in truth, the widow 
possessed the rare faculty of reading any number 
of prayers without the slightest hesitation, or ever 
seeming to want to take breath, while good Ma- 
lania Pavlovna listened with a pious expression 
that showed how deeply she was touched. There 
was another widow in her service, whose duty it 
was to relate skazkie (popular tales), to her of a 
night ; “only old ones, I pray you,” begged Ma- 
lania Pavlovna, “for those I know; as to the 
modern ones, they are made up, and are mere 
inventions.” Malania Pavlovna was extremely 
frivolous, and, like most empty-headed persons, 
was also very suspicious, and from time to time 
became possessed with the most extravagant 
fancies. For example, she never made any open 
complaint against the dwarf, but was at one time 
haunted with fear lest in an unexpected moment 
he should seize her and cry out, “Do you know 
who I am, and that I am a prince by birth?” 
after which, she felt sure, he would burn the 
house down. She was, like her husband, very 
generous by nature, but never helped her de- 
pendents or the poor with money—“ she did not 
wish to dirty her hands "—but gave them hand- 
kerchiefs, ear-rings, dresses, or ribbons; or sent 
them a piece of pie or roast meat from the table, 
and sometimes a glass of wine. On holidays she 
liked to give a treat to the village women, after 
having made them dance before the house, while 
she beat time with her foot, and put herself into 
a series of the most bewitching attitudes. 

Alexis Sergeivitch knew very well that his 
wife was stupid, but from the very first year of 
his marriage had taught himself to behave tow- 
ard her as if she were the wittiest of women, 
and as though he feared her sharp tongue. 


Whenever she began to tattle too much, he 
would hold up his little finger in a threatening 
manner, and say: “ What a tongue! what a 
tongue! you will suffer for it in the next world! 
they will pierce it through and through with a 
red-hot needle!” And Malania Pavlovna was 
not offended by these words ; on the contrary, she 
was flattered by them, and would shake her head 
in a deprecating way, as much as to say, “ After 
all, it is not my fault that I was born a wit.” 

Malania Pavlovna worshiped her husband, 
and all her life proved herself to be an exemplary, 
faithful wife. But in her earlier days she had 
“a tender attachment ” for a young nephew, an 
hussar, whom she always declared to have been 
killed in a duel, of which she was the innocent 
cause; though, according to a more trustworthy 
account, he got his death in a rather disgraceful 
tavern quarrel with one of his fellow-officers. To 
the last she kept in a secret drawer a water-color 
portrait of this interesting object. And, when- 
ever the name of Kapietonousk was mentioned, 
she took care to blush deeply; and then Alexis 
Sergeivitch, holding up his finger by way of warn- 
ing, would deliver himself of the wise maxim: 
“Never trust your horse loose in the field, or 
your wife in the house. Don’t talk to me of 
Kapietonousk, he was a regular Cupid.” Then 
Malania Pavlovna would put on an agitated air, 
and exclaim: “ Really, Alexis, are you not 
ashamed of yourself? Just because when you 
were young you yourself were a regular Don 
Juan, you imagine—” “Well, enough, enough,” 
interrupted Alexis, with a smile; “white is your 
dress, but still whiter is your soul!” “That, 
indeed, you may say with truth; whiter, far 
whiter.” “Heavens, what a tongue! word of 
honor, what a tongue !”"—and Alexis would end 
by softly stroking his wife’s hand. 

To attribute “opinions” to Malania Pavlovna 
would if possible be still more ill-placed than to 
employ such a term in connection with Alexis 
Sergeivitch ; but I once happened to witness a 
strange revelation of hidden feeling in my aunt. 
I had accidentally mentioned in the course of 
conversation the name of the celebrated Schesch- 
kovski, when she immediately became deadly 
pale, with an agitation which not all her paint 
and powder could conceal, and in an accent of 
real, unassumed horror, the more remarkable 
because she generally spoke in an affected, half- 
simpering, half-lisping tone, exclaimed: “ How 
dare you speak of him, and in the night, too? 
I pray you, never, never, mention his name!” I 
have often wondered what meaning the name of 
Scheschkovski could have for so harmless and 
inoffensive a creature, who, I suppose, had never 
been guilty in thought or deed of anything that 
could compromise her, These signs of fear, in- 
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spired by the sudden recollection of occurrences 
of some fifty years before, not unnaturally sug- 
gested suspicions of a somewhat unpleasant char- 
acter. 

The events of 1848 would seem to have ex- 
ercised a fatal influence on Alexis Sergeivitch, 
and it was in that year that the good old man, 
then eighty-eight, died. There was something 
strange in the manner of his death. He ap- 
peared to be in his usual health, though his age 
had for some time kept him prisoner to his easy- 
chair, when one morning he suddenly called his 
wife. ‘“ Malania, come here!” ‘ What is it, 
Alexis?” “Nothing, except that my time has 
come, and I am dying.” “God forbid, Alexis! 
what makes you think so?” “I know that 
it must be so. First of all, each of us should 
know what is expected of him; and then I hap- 
pened just now to look down at my legs, and 
‘they are no longer mine; at my hands, and they 
too are another’s. My whole body is no more 
the same, and I feel that I am putting on a new 
shape. So make haste and send for the priest ; 
but first get me to our little bed, from which 
I shall never rise again.” Malania Pavlovna, 
scarcely knowing what she did, conducted the 
old man to his bed, sent for the priest, and sat 
down by his side. Alexis Sergeivitch made his 
last confession, took the sacrament, called in his 
poor friends and dependents to take farewell of 
them, and then seemed to fall asleep. Suddenly 
the wife started up and cried out: “ Alexis, don’t 
frighten me! Don’t shut your eyes! Are you 
in pain?” The old man quietly looked up. “No, 
I am in no pain; but let me breathe—I can’t 
breathe.” And for a few minutes all was still. 
“ Malania,” he at length murmured, “life is over ; 
but do you remember our wedding-day, and what 
a handsome pair we were?” “ Alexis, my beauty, 
food of my eyes!” cried the poor wife. And 
again the old man was silent. “Malania, shall 
we meet once more in the world to come?” “I 
will pray to God that we may meet again.” And 
the old woman burst into tears. “No, no, do 
not weep, you little silly ; God will give us back 
our youth, and once again we shall be the pair 
we were in days gone by.” “We will, Alexis— 
we will!” “With God all is possible,” whis- 
pered Alexis Sergeivitch ; “he is all-powerful. 
Why, he created you, the wisest of women! 
There, there—I was only joking; give me your 
hand.” And the wife and husband each fondly 
kissed the clasped hands. After that, Alexis 
Sergeivitch grew quieter, and then began to wan- 
der. Malania Pavlovna sat watching him, one 
hand still clasped in his, while with the other she 
from time to time silently wiped away the tears 
that filled her eyes. Two hours passed. “Has 
he fallen asleep?” whispered the old woman 


who read the prayers so wonderfully well, as she 
came from behind Irinarch, who was standing 
near the door motionless as a post, watching his 
dying master. “He is asleep,” answered Mala- 
nia Pavlovna, also in a whisper. But suddenly 
Alexis Sergeivitch opened his eyes. “ Malania, 
my faithful friend,” he muttered in a broken 
voice; “my own true wife, God’s blessing be 
with thee for all thy true love! I would—but I 
can not raise myself—lift me up a little—that I 
may sign thee with the cross.” Malania leaned 
over him; but the raised hand fell back idly on 
the quilt, and in a few moments Alexis Sergei- 
vitch had ceased to breathe. 

His daughters came with their husbands to 
the funeral ; neither the one nor the other had 
any children. Though he did not once mention 
their names on his death-bed, they were not for- 
gotten in his will. “My heart has grown cold 
toward them,” he once said to me. Knowing, 
as I did, how kind and gentle he was by nature, 
I was surprised to hear him speak thus of his 
own daughters. But no one has a right to make 
himself judge between a father and his children. 
“ A little chink in the ground may in the course 
of time become a huge ravine,” Alexis Sergei- 
vitch said to me on another occasion ; “a wound 
a yard long may heal, but cut out only a finger- 
nail, and it will never grow again.” I have been 
told that the daughters were ashamed of their 
old-fashioned parents. 

A month had not passed when Malania Pav- 
lovna also died. From the day of her husband's 
death she took to her bed, was scarcely ever to 
be seen, and no longer cared how she was dressed. 
But she was buried in the blue-satin jacket, and 
with Orloff’s miniature—only without the dia- 
monds. These her daughters carried off under 
the pretext that such diamonds were only fit to 
ornament the picture of their saint ; but, in real- 
ity, to employ them for the adornment of their 
own persons, 

In such a lively manner do the figures of my 
dear old friends rise up before me, and my recol- 
lections of them are as fresh as if they had died 
but yesterday. Nevertheless, during the last 
visit I ever paid them—I was then a student—an 
incident occurred which somewhat disturbed the 
impression I had hitherto formed of the patri- 
archal life led by the Teleguins. 

Among the out-door servants was a certain 
Ivan, the coachman, or coach-boy, as he was 
called, in consequence of his little stature, which 
was out of all proportion with his years. He 
was the veriest mite of a man, extremely nimble 
in his movements, with a pug nose, curly hair, a 
face perpetually on the grin, and eyes like a 
mouse. He was a rare buffoon, and lover of 
practical jokes; and his tricks and drolleries 
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were infinite. He understood how to let off fire- 
works, could fly kites, and was a good hand at 
any game; could ride standing at full gallop, 
could leap higher than any one else at “ giant’s 
stride,” and was quite a master at making the 
queerest of shadows on the wall. No one could 
amuse children better than he, and Ivan was 
perfectly happy if he was only allowed to spend 
an entire day playing with them. When he 
laughed, the whole house shook, and he was al- 
ways ready with a joke and an answer. There 
was no being angry with him, and you were 
obliged to laugh even while scolding him. It 
was a treat to see Ivan dance—particularly the 
“ fish-dance.” The music would strike up, and 
then the fellow darted out into the middle of 
the group and began turning, twisting, leaping, 
stamping with his feet, crawling on the floor, and 
going through all the antics of a fish that had 
been caught and thrown on the dry ground ; and 
performed such contortions, clasping his neck 
with his heels, jumping here, springing there, 
that the very ground seemed to tremble under 
him. Many a time Alexis Sergeivitch, though, 
as I have already said, very fond of the choral 
dances, has interrupted the dancers, and cried 
out: “Come here, Ivan, my little coach-boy ; 
give us the fish-dance, and look sharp!” And 
then a minute later you heard him exclaiming : 
“ Ah, that’s it ; well done, well done !” 

It was, then, during my last visit that this 
same Ivan came one morning into my room, and 
without saying a word fell down on his knees 
before me. “Ivan! what’s the matter?” 
“Save me, sir!” “How? What has hap- 
pened?” And thereupon Ivan related to me all 
his troubles. 

About twenty years before he had been ex- 
changed from the service of a certain Suchinski 
on to the estate of the Teleguins; but simply 
exchanged, without going through any legal for- 
mality or being supplied with the necessary pa- 
pers. The man in whose place he had been 
taken died, and his old masters had quite forgot- 
ten Ivan, so that he remained with Alexis Ser- 
geivitch, as if he had been born a serf in the 
family. In the course of time his former mas- 
ters died also, and the estate passed into fresh 
hands ; and the new proprietor, who was gener- 
ally reported to be cruel and brutal, informed the 
authorities that one of his serfs had been taken 
into the service of Alexis Sergeivitch without 
any legal sanction, demanded his immediate sur- 
render, and in case of refusal threatened his de- 
tainer with a heavy fine and punishment. Nor 
was the threat by any means an idle one, since 
Suchinski was a very high-placed official, a privy 
councilor by rank, with great influence through- 
out the district. Ivan in his fright appealed to 


Alexis Sergeivitch. The old man took pity on 
his favorite dancer, and made an offer to the 
privy councilor to buy Ivan of him for a good 
round sum, but the proposal was contemptuously 
rejected ; and what made matters worse, he was 
a Little Russian —as pig-headed as the very 
devil. There was nothing to be done but to give 
up the poor serf. “I have lived here, made my 
home here, served here, eaten my daily bread 
here, and it is here I wish to die,” Ivan cried to 
me; “am I a dog, to be dragged by a chain 
from one kennel to another? Save me, I implore 
you ; entreat your uncle never to give me up ; do 
not forget how often I have amused you. And, 
if I do go, the worse for us all: it can only end 
in crime!” “In crime! what do you mean, 
Ivan?” “Why, I shall kill him. I will go, and 
the first day I will say to him, let me return to 
my old master, sir; do not refuse me, or, if you 
do, take care: I will murder you!” 

If a chaffinch or a goldfinch had suddenly 
spoken, and threatened to swallow a large bird, 
I should not have been more astonished than I 
was to hear Ivan speak thus, Ivan, the dancer, 
buffoon, and jester, the beloved of children, him- 
self a child, this good-souled creature, to become 
a murderer! The idea was too ridiculous. Not 
for a moment did I believe him; but what I 
could not understand was, that he should even 
talk of such a thing. I had, however, a long 
conversation with Alexis Sergeivitch, and em- 
ployed every form of entreaty that he would 
somehow or other arrange the affair. “ My dear 
sir,” the old man replied, “I should indeed be 
glad to do so, but it is impossible. I have al- 
ready offered the pig-headed fellow a good price, 
three hundred rubles, on my word of honor, 
and he will not hear of it; so, what can I do? 
Of course it is illegal, and the exchange was 
made in the old-fashioned way, as between men 
of honor, and now it promises to end badly. 
You will see, the man will take Ivan from me by 
force—he is very powerful, the governor-general 
often dines at his house—and he will send sol- 
diers to arrest him. And I have a mortal fear of 
soldiers! The time was, I would never have 
given up Ivan, let him storm as loudly as he 
chose; but now, only look at me—what a poor 
cripple I am! How can I fight against a man 
like that?” And, in truth, Alexis Sergeivitch 
had of late aged greatly: his eyes now wore a 
childish expression, and, in place of the intelli- 
gent smile that once lit up his features, there 
played round his lips that mild, unconscious sim- 
per which I have remarked that very old people 
will preserve even in their sleep. 

I communicated the result of our interview 
to Ivan, who heard me in silence with his head 
bent. “Well,” he at last exclaimed, “ it is given 
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to no one to escape his fate. But I shall keep 
my word ; there is only one thing to do; and I 
will give him a surprise. If you don’t mind, sir, 
give me a little money to buy some vodkz.” I 
gave him some, and that day Ivan drank heavily ; 
but in the evening he favored us with the “ fish- 
dance,” and danced so that the girls and women 
were in ecstasies. Never before had I seen him 
in such force. 

The next day I returned home, and three 
months later, when I was in St. Petersburg, I 
learned that Ivan had kept his vow. He was 
sent off to his new master, who at once called 
him into his study and informed him that he was 
to act as coachman, that three of his bay horses 
would be given into his charge, and that it would 
be the worse for him if he did not look well after 
them, or in any way neglected his duties. “I 
am not a man to be joked with,” added he. Ivan 
listened to all his master had to say, and then 
throwing himself at his feet declared that, what- 
ever his honor might wish, he never could be 
his serf. ‘Let me go back, I beseech your 
honor; or, if you like, send me to be a soldier; 
or before long evil will come upon you!” 

His master flew into a furious passion. “Oh, 
you are one of that sort, are you? How dare 
you talk to me in that way! First, please to 
know that I am not your honor, but your excel- 
lency; and next, do not forget that you are long 
past the age for a soldier, even if they would take 
such a dwarf; and, lastly, pray, what is it you 
threaten me with? Do you mean to burn my 
house down?” “No, your excellency, I shali 
never set fire to your house.” “What then? are 
you going to murder me?” Ivan made no reply. 
“T will never be your serf,” he muttered at last. 
“TI will just show you whether you are my serf 
or not,” roared his master. And Ivan was 
severely punished; but for all that, the three 
bay horses were put under his care, and he re- 
ceived the place of coachman. 

Ivan appeared to submit to his fate, and, as 
he soon proved that he understood his business. 


he quickly won the favor of his master, the more 
so because in general he was quiet and civil in 
his behavior, while the horses intrusted to him 
were so well cared for that everybody declared 
it was a treat to look at them. His master evi- 
dently preferred driving out with Ivan to going 
with any of the other coachmen. Sometimes he 
would laugh, and say: “ Well, Ivan, do you rec- 
ollect how badly we got on at our first meet- 
ing? But I fancy we have driven out the devil, 
after all.” To these words Ivan never made 
any answer. But one day, just about Epiphany- 
time, his master drove to town with Ivan as 
coachman, the bells jingling merrily from the 
necks of the three bay horses. They were just 
beginning to mount a rather steep hill at foot- 
pace, when Ivan slid off the box and went be- 
hind the sledge, as if to pick up something he 
had let fall. It was a sharp frost, and his mas- 
ter sat huddled up in a thick fur, with a warm 
cap drawn close over his ears. Then Ivan took 
from under his long coat a hatchet which he 
carried in his belt, came close up behind his 
master, knocked off his cap, and with the words, 
“I warned you once, Peter Petrovitch, so you 
have only yourself to thank,” at one blow cut 
his head open. He then stopped the horses, re- 
placed the cap carefully on the head of the dead 
man, and taking his place again on the box, 
drove into town straight up to the police sta- 
tion. 

“I have brought you General Suchinsky’s 
dead body, it is I myself who killed him. I told 
him I would, and I have done it. So take me.” 

He was arrested, brought to trial, and sen- 
tenced to the knout, and then sent for life to the 
mines in Siberia. And thus, Ivan, the gay, light- 
hearted dancer, disappeared for ever from the 
world of light. 

Yes, involuntarily, but in a different sense, 
we exclaim with Alexis Sergeivitch: “The old 
times were good, but they are gone—and peace 
be with them!” 


C. E. TURNER (Macmillan’s Magazine). 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH. 


FE“ of the subjects with which modern 

science has had, and still has, to deal, are 
more interesting than the inquiry into the changes 
which a language gradually and, as it were, un- 
consciously undergoes, even among a people oc- 
cupying one and the same region, and apparently 
exposed to few and slight changes from without. 


No one who considers the variety of dialect with- 
in our own country at the present time, or the 
evidence of continual change in the English 
tongue, from the time when it was first known 
as a written language, can fail to perceive that, 
apart from external influences (though, of course, 
such influences have not been wanting in Eng- 
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land), a language is in a state of continual flux 
—in pronunciation, in the use and meaning of 
‘words, in manner of expression, idiom, and in 
various other respects. 

The characteristics which distinguish the dia- 
lects of the northern from those of the midland 
and southern counties of England, or even the 
dialects of adjacent counties (as Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, Somersetshire and Devonshire, or Dor- 
setshire and Hampshire) from each other, were 
manifestly not the growth of a few years, but of 
centuries. The progress of our language from the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon days to our own time is, of 
course, recorded in the literature of the nation, 
which, carefully studied, reveals not only the 
more obvious influences of such causes as the 
Norman conquest and the sequent intercourse 
with France, but also the subtiler changes which 
belong to the inherent growth of our language. 

It is easy to perceive also how the spread of 
education has had its influence—and a very pow- 
erful influence—in checking changes which other- 
wise would have been rapid. We find, for in- 
stance, that in earlier times, books written in the 
English of the day, being read by few, had small 
influence in stereotyping, as it were, the use of 
words or phrases. But the writings of later 
times, and especially those of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (above all, the translation 
of the Bible in the reign of James I), have had a 
most marked effect in preventing rapid changes 
in the language. The reason is obvious. Few 
read the earlier works, many read the later, and 
still more hear them read or quoted, and more 
still come into contact with those who have read 
them. So that the words and modes of expres- 
sion in the later works remain current from gen- 
eration to generation, while many of those in the 
earlier works have become obsolete. 

Yet it is to be noticed that even this in- 
fluence, potent though it unquestionably has been, 
has not prevented change altogether. In fact, it 
is clear that with the lapse of time its power must 
diminish. In the eighteenth century, for instance 
—but still more in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century— modes of expression used in 
James's Bible and in the Book of Common Prayer 
(which, though older, may be regarded as be- 
longing to the same era in our language) were 
still employed in ordinary life ; and the fact that 
they were so often heard in church, chapel, and 
conventicle, helped to retain them in such usage. 
But when once an expression had fallen out of 
use—which would happen even in the case of 
some expressions once familiarly employed—Bible 
reading and the weekly use of prayers, collects, 
epistles, gospels, psalms, etc., could not restore 
it to general circulation. The number of words, 
modes of expression, idioms, etc., which have 


thus passed out of use necessarily increases with 
the lapse of time, and in time, of course, the 
book which had for a longer or shorter time pre- 
vented so many expressions from becoming ob- 
solete would become obsolete itself. A new 
translation would, in other words, become neces- 
sary—not, as in the case of the present revised 
translation, because of increased knowledge of 
the original and increased facilities for interpret- 
ing it, but because the language of the Bible 
would have ceased to be the language of the 
people.* 

It may be interesting to consider the various 
ways in which words, phrases, and expressions 
have fallen out of use since the time when the 
present English version of the Bible was pre- 


Some modes of expression seem to have died 
out without any very obvious cause. 


completely has the former usage passed away, 
that most persons understand the words “and 
all to brake his scull ” (when read aloud), as if 
they meant “and all to break his scull”; in 
reality, of course, the words mean “and utterly 
crushed his scull.” Other words and phrases 
have lost their original meaning in consequence 
of the growth (usually in literature) of another 
significance. For instance, as the word “com- 
prehend ” gradually approximated in meaning to 
the word “understand,” with which it is now 
almost synonymous, its old usage, shown in the 
Bible expression “the darkness comprehended it 
not” (that is, the darkness did not inclose and 
overmaster or absorb t the light), was gradually 
lost; at the present day, no one would think of 
using the word in its older and, in reality, more 
correct sense. In other cases, words have ac- 
quired a meaning almost opposite to that which 
they had when the Book of Common Prayer and 
the present English version of the Bible were 
prepared. Thus, we now use the word “pre- 
vent” as almost synonymous with “hinder” ; 
but it is used in the opposite sense in the familiar 
prayer beginning “ Prevent us, O Lord, in all our 
doings.” So the word “let,” which formerly 
corresponded very nearly with “hinder” or “ pre- 
vent” (as at present used), now implies the re- 





* It appears to me a circumstance to be regretted 
that those who have been at so much pains to revise the 
Bible, should not have been bold enough to present their 
revised version in the English of our own time, instead 
of the old-fashioned English of the time of Elizabeth 
and James. This, perhaps, is the first occasion in the 
history of Bible translation when men have expressed 
Bible teachings in a language such as they do not them- 
selves speak. 

+ Con intensative, and prehendo to grasp or seize. 


For in- ; 
stance, in the time of James I the words “all to” i 
were used where we now say “altogether.” So 
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verse; so that there was nothing strange origi- 
nally in the prayer that we might not be “let or 
hindered,” though now the expression is cer- 
tainly contradictory and perplexing (especially to 
the younger church-goers). Some words and 
phrases, without having taken a new meaning, 
or even lost their old meaning, have fallen out 
of use in ordinary speech or in prose writing, 
but are still freely used in poetry. Other phrases 
or usages have come to be regarded as ungram- 
matical—such, for instance, as the use of the 
word “often” for “frequent.” (“Take a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often in- 
firmities.’’) * 

As regards pronunciation, it would be diffi- 
cult to follow and interpret all the changes which 
have taken place. Of some changes, indeed, we 
have no recorded evidence, while of others the 
evidence is but vague and doubtful. If the 
spelling, instead of being left free to individual 
fancy in former times, had been fixed as now, it 
would yet be (as it certainly is at present) no 
guide whatever to pronunciation. And, in pass- 
ing, it may be noticed that the advocates of a 
phonetic system of spelling might find a strong 
argument in the circumstance that such a sys- 
tem would enable the philologist of the future to 
trace the various changes which pronunciation 
will hereafter undergo: while, had such a sys- 
tem been adopted in the past, we could form 
now a fair idea of the way in which our ances- 
tors during different centuries of our past history 
spoke the English language of their day. 

There are, however, some indications which 
afford tolerably sure evidence as to particular 
changes which the pronunciation of certain words 
has undergone. 

For instance, remembering that many of our 
words have been derived directly from the French, 


' but have been spelled, almost from their intro- 


duction, in an English manner, we can infer what 
was the ordinary sound-value of particular let- 
ters, singly or together. Thus, since the French 
words “raison” and “saison ” are represented in 
English by the words “reason” and “season,” 
we may infer that the diphthong “ea” originally 
represented the sound which it still represents in 
the word “ great.” For we can be tolerably sure 
that the change has been in the English, not in 
the French, pronunciation of these words. There 
is no reason for supposing that in French the 
letters “ ai” represent the sound é, as do the let- 
ters “ea” in “reason” or “season.” In fact, 





* Compare Jaques’s words, ‘It is a melancholy of 
My own, compounded of many simples, extracted from 
many objects, and indeed the sundry contemplation of 
my travels, in which my often rumination wraps me in 
a most humorous sadness.” In passing, note here the 
obsolete use of the words sundry and humorous. 


“ai” never could represent the sound é. We in- 
fer, then, that the change has been in the English, 
and that two or three centuries ago the words 
“reason” and “season” were pronounced “ ray- 
son” and “sayson,” as they still are in Ireland 
(not, as is commonly supposed, because in Ire- 
land the pronunciation has been corrupted, but 
because there the old-fashioned pronunciation 
has been retained). We find thus an explanation 
of certain words and passages in old writings 


that otherwise seem perplexing. For instance, 


Falstaff says in reply to the request of Hal and 
Poins for “a reason”: “‘ What, upon compulsion. 
. . . Give you a reason on compulsion ? if rea- 
sons were as plenty as blackberries I would give 
no man a reason on compulsion !” a meaningless 
rejoinder, at least compared with the same an- 
swer when the word “ reason” is pronounced like 
the word “raisin.” * So the “nipping and eager 
air,” spoken of in “Hamlet,” becomes intelli- 
gible only when the word “eager” is pronounced 
“ aygre,” and so seems to be identical with the 
French “ aigre,” sharp or biting. If further evi- 
dence were required to show that formerly the 
letters “ea” represented the sound of “a,” as in 
“fate,” it would be found in the fact that in 
Pepys’s “ Diary” the word “ skate” is spelled in 
one place “skeat,” in another, “scate.” It is 
clear, again, that the word “beast” was pro- 
nounced “ bayst,” though the play on the words 
“best” and “beast” in “ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream” (see the comments on Pyramus and 
Thisbe as represented by Bottom, Quince, and 
Company) is not made much clearer by the 
change. Still, “ bayst” is nearer in sound than 
“ beast” to the word “ best,” even as now pro- 
nounced, and probably best was formerly pro- 
nounced with a longer and more open “e ” sound 
than now. 

In passing, we may ask how the word “ mas- 
ter” was originally pronounced, for this word was 
often spelled “mester,” though oftener “ mais- 
ter” and “ maystre.” Derived from the French 
“maitre ” (contracted from “maistre,” as in the 
old French), we can have little if any doubt that 
the word was originally pronounced “ mayster,” 
which would as readily be corrupted in one direc- 





* There are reasons for thinking that in many cases 
the letters ‘‘ee,” as well as ‘‘ea,” had the sound “ai” 
in Shakespeare’s time. Thus the two lines— 

“« She was a wight if ever such wight were 
To suckle fools and chronicle small beer "— 
probably formed a rhyming couplet. So, also, probably, 
the lines 
** If we do meet again, we'll smile indeed ; 
If not, ’tis true this parting was well made.” 
As the word ‘‘ indeed” is pronounced ‘‘ indade” in Ire- 
land, there is reason for regarding it as belonging to the 
same category as saison, raison, mane, baste, tay, etc, 
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tion into “ mester” and “ mister,” as, in the other 
direction, into the modern pronunciation, “ mas- 
ter” (“a” as in “father,” not as in “ fat”). It 
is probable that the Scottish pronunciation of the 
word is much nearer to that prevalent in England 
three centuries ago, and still nearer that preva- 
lent in the time of Chaucer and Gower, than is 
our modern English pronunciation. 

In a similar way other vowel-sounds might be 
discussed, but this would take me too far from my 
subject—which, indeed, I have not yet reached. 
Before passing to it let me note, however, that 
consonantal as well as vowel sounds have under- 
gone alteration in England during the last few 
centuries. We have evidence of this in the fa- 
miliar passage in “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” where 
exception is taken by the pedant to the pronun- 
ciation “nebour” for “ neighbour,” “cauf” for 
“calf,” and so forth, showing that formerly the 
letters “gh” in “neighbor” and other such words 
were sounded (probably gutturally, as in the 
Scottish “‘lough,” etc.), and that the letter “1” 
was sounded in many words in which it is now 
silent.* It may be noticed, however, that “1” 
had become silent in some words in past times 
to which it has now been restored. For instance, 
most persons now pronounce the letter “1” in 
the name Ralph, probably because the name is 
oftener seen than heard; formerly this name was 
always pronounced Rafe or Rahf. So it is clear 
from a well-known passage in the play of “ Henry 
VI” (only in small part from Shakespeare’s hand) 
that the name “ Walter” was formerly pro- 
nounced “Water” —as, indeed, might almost 
have been inferred from its former abbrevia- 
tion into Wat—for, if it had been pronounced 
Walter, the natural abbreviation would have 
been Wally or Wal'r (as Captain Cuttle called 
Walter Gay). The prophecy that the Earl of 
Suffolk would “die by water” would certainly 
not have been regarded as fulfilled when he was 
beheaded by the order of Captain Walter, if the 





* There are good reasons for believing that the letter 
‘*r” was formerly pronounced much more fully than at 
present. Certainly our modern ‘‘r” could not properly 
be called the *‘ dog’s letter,” as the nurse in ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” tells us it was called (‘‘r is for the dog,” etc.). 
We may thus explain the play on words in the passage 
where Celia ridicules the affected pronunciation of Mon- 
sieur Le Beau. “Fair princess,” he says, ‘‘you have 
lost much good sport” (not pronouncing the ‘“r” roll- 
ingly, as was doubtless then the fashion, but ‘‘spo’t”’) : 
to which Celia replies, ‘‘ Spot! of what color?” to the 
perplexity of Le Beau, as to that of many readers of 
Shakespeare. In passing; it may be noticed that many 
passages in Shakespeare are rendered obscure by changes 
of pronunciation. Thus, where Beatrice says: ‘‘ The 
count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, nor well; but 
civil count, civil as an orange, and something of that 
jealous complexion,” we are apt to overlook the play on 
the words “ civil” and “ seville.” 


name had not been pronounced “ Water” in 
those times.* 

These considerations respecting the changes 
which our language has undergone—perhaps no- 
where more than in the neighborhood of the 
metropolis—have been suggested to my mind 
by certain remarks made by an American writer 
—Mr. F. B. Wilkie, of the “ Chicago Times "— 
respecting our English way of pronouncing the 
English language as compared with the Ameri- 
can method, which he regards as on the whole 
more correct. 

I must premise that Mr. Wilkie’s work, 
“ Sketches beyond the Sea,” though it opens in a 
tone very unfavorable to the English people, 
shows considerable fairness on the whole. Eng- 
lish manners are not perhaps calculated to im- 
press strangers favorably at a first view. It may 





* The passage runs thus : 
Suf. Look on my George, I am a gate: : 
Rate me at what thou wilt, thou shalt be pa 
Whit, And so am 1; my name is Walter Whitmore. 
How now? Why ‘start'st thou ? What, doth death 

affright ? 

Suf. Thy name affrights me, in whose sound is death, 
A cunning man did calculate my birth, 
And told me that by water I should die. 
ba let not this make thee be bloody-minded ; 

pA name is Gualtier, being rightly sounded. 
Whit, Gualtier or Waiter, which it is I care not, etc. 
This reference to the sound of the word leaves no doubt 
that it was formerly pronounced Water. (So Gaultser 
is sounded Gautier, and has come to be spelt Gauthier. ) 

And here it may be asked whether the word “ halter” 
was not formerly pronounced Aauter (rhyming with 
daughter, water, etc.). For Lear’s fool sings: 

“ A fox, when one has caught her, 

And such a daughter 

Should sure to slaughter, 

a . cap could buy a -— 

fool follows af 

“ After,” outs pronounced as by the vulgar in our 
own time, a’fer. That “f” before ‘‘t” was silent in 
common speaking seems shown by Wat Whitmore's 
remark to Suffolk: ‘*Come, Suffolk, I must waft thee 
(wa't thee) to thy death.” 

Nursery rhymes may perhaps seem an unlikely source 
of information respecting pronunciation, yet there are 
good reasons for believing that many old usages are pre- 
served in those ancient rhymes. In particular, we may 
be sure that the rhyming, if not perfect, would be such as 
to appeal readily to the ear. Now, in Jack and Jill we 
find ‘‘ after” rhymed to “ water.” 

In passing, it may be noticed that in Shakespeare's 
time the ‘‘1” in “‘ would” and “should” was probably 
sounded. For if ‘‘ would” were then pronounced as in 
our time, ‘‘ wou'd,” we should scarcely find ‘‘ wouldest” 
abbreviated into ‘‘ woul’t, as in ‘‘ Hamlet,” Act v, s. 1: 
« beter ~ Ms ed woul’t fight ? woul’t fast ? woul’t tear 

t 

Woul't drink up esil ? eat a crocodile ?” etc. 
In further illustration may be quoted the old lines on the 
vanity of human pride, inscribed on the ruined gate of 
Melrose Abbey, from which we learn that either the ‘‘1” 
was sounded in ‘‘ would” or dropped in “ gold” : 
‘* The earth goes on the earth glittering with gold ; 

The earth goes to the earth sooner than it would, ” etc, 
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not be generally true that, as Mr. Wilkie says, 
“one who visits a strange country encounters 
first its most repellent qualities ”—in fact, the 
contrary is sometimes the case; but this is cer- 
tainly true of England and the English. Mr. 
Wilkie is justified in saying that his “ fault-finding 
is confined to what may be termed the external 
character of the English,” and in adding “ that 
there is no partisanship in his views, because he 
has nowhere failed to denounce the weaknesses 
and follies of his own countrymen whenever the 
opportunity to do so fairly presented itself.” Of 
this the following humorous passage, which bears 
in some degree on the question of the American 
way of speaking English, may be cited in illus- 
tration : 


“Tf there be any particular thing which is calcu- 
lated to make an American homesick, to make him 
feel he is indeed in a foreign clime, it is the entire 
absence of profanity.” (Would this were as true as 
it is complimentary !) “Except what I may have 
overheard in a few soliloquies, I have not heard an 
oath since my arrival in England. The cabman does 
not swear at you” (he does, though, when he has a 
mind?) “nor the policeman, nor the railway em- 
ployee, nor anybody else. Nobody in an ordinary 
conversation on the weather, or in asking after some 
one’s location, or inquiring after another’s health, 
employs from three to five oaths to every sentence. 
It’s rather distressing to an American to get used to 
this state of things; to talk to a man for three or 
four minutes, and never hear a single ‘d——n’ ; to 
wander all day through the populous streets and not 
hear a solitary curse; to go anywhere and every- 
where, and not be stirred up once by so much as 
the weakest of blasphemies. What wonder that the 
average American becomes homesick under such a 
deprivation, and that he longs for the freedom and 
curses of his perrary home?” 


Mr. Wilkie, finding that many words are pro- 
nounced otherwise in England than in America, 
and starting with the assumption that the Ameri- 
can usage is correct where such differences exist, 
arrives at the conclusion that England “ is rapidly 
losing its knowledge of English.” “I have no less 
an authority than Earl Manville,” he says, “for 
the statement that educated Americans speak the 
English language far better than educated Eng- 
lishmen.” I have yet to learn that Earl Man- 
ville is a very high authority on this particular 
question, whether from his exceptional knowledge 
of the English language, or from the opportuni- 
ties he has had of comparing the way in which 
that language is spoken in England and in Amer- 
ica, Not for the present considering pronuncia- 
tion, and taking the English of those who are 
recognized as the best writers in that language 
as the best, it is, I believe, incontestable that on 
the whole a thoroughly educated Englishman 


speaks the language more correctly than even the 
best educated Americans ; omy it is to be noticed 
under what reservation I make this assertion. 
There are usages which have become recognized 
in America, and are adopted by the best Ameri- 
can writers, and which are thus correct z# that 
country, though not in accordance with the rules 
which—tacitly or otherwise—English writers fol- 
low. They are correct in this sense, that they 
are in accordance with general custom, “ guem 
penes arbitrium est, et jus et norma loquendi.” 
And although it may be admitted that some few 
of these usages belong in reality to the English 
of two or three centuries ago, it can not be de- 
nied that many, if not most of them, are recent. 
I am here speaking of the form and construction 
of the language, not of pronunciation. As to 
this, it must be admitted that there is room for: 
doubt respecting many of those points in which 
the two countries differ. As regards a few doubt- 
ful words, it would be scarcely worth while to 
inquire, but there are whole classes of words 
which are differently pronounced in the two coun- 
tries, and it is in many cases doubtful whether 
the older (which may be considered the true pro- 
nunciation) has been retained in the old country 
or in the new. 

“I have no doubt whatever,” says Mr. Wil- 
kie, “that were a wall built between England 
and America, so that there could be no inter- 
course, in two or three hundred years a native of 
one country could not understand a word spoken 
by the other.” Setting aside the manifest exag- 
geration here, and supposing for a moment that, 
contrary to all experience, so short a time as 
three centuries would suffice to render the Eng- 
lish of America unintelligible to the people of 
England, and the English of England unintelligi- 
ble to the people of America, it would be alto- 
gether absurd to infer, with Mr. Wilkie, that 
“this would be because England is rapidly losing 
its knowledge of English.” Nor is there the least 
reason for supposing, as Mr. Wilkie does, that it 
is because “ England has no dictionary, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, has a dozen,” that 
the language undergoes continual change. No 
dictionary, however excellent, can stereotype a 
language, either as to the usage of words or their 
pronunciation.* In America changes are taking 
place at least as fast as in England, probably 
faster. Mr. Wilkie found, he says (though one 
wonders where he can have obtained such expe- 
rience), that there are in England about as many - 
standards of pronunciation.as there are people — 





* If Mr. Wilkie had been at the pains to look over 
the introductory matter in Webster’s Dictionary, he 
would have found that, in quite a number of cases where 
he—Mr. Wilkie—finds fault with the English pronunci- 
ation, Webster is against him, 
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who have anything to say. He is referring all 
the time, be it understood, to educated English- 
men. ‘Yet he can point only to a few words, 
most of which are seldom used; whereas any 
Englishman who has traveled much in America 
could cite dozens of words, all in ordinary use, 
which are diversely pronounced there by edu- 
cated persons. Thus I have heard the word “ in- 
quiry”” pronounced “ inquiry,” “ quandary” pro- 
nounced “quandary,” “vagary” “ vagdiry,” * 
“towards” and “afterwards” pronounced with 
the stress on the last syllable, “very” and 
“ American” pronounced “vury” and “ Amuri- 
can” (u as in “ furry”), and so forth, by educated 
Americans; while other educated Americans 
pronounce these words as they are usually pro- 
nounced in England. “Gladstone says 2ssoo,” 
remarks Mr. Wilkie, “ when other intelligent men 
say zsshu.” He might have added that Lord 
John Russell used to say “obleeged,” as many 
old folks do still, and that the question was once 
raised in the House of Lords whether the word 
“wrapt” should be pronounced to rhyme with 
“apt” or with “propt.” As a matter of fact, 
however, Mr. Gladstone does not say “issoo,” 
but “issyou,” which is probably correct; at any 
rate, as much can be said in its favor as in favor 
of “ishyou.” Of course “issoo” and “isshu,” 
the two pronunciations given by Mr. Wilkie, are 
both as utterly wrong as “ Toosday ” or “ Dook,” 
modes of pronunciation, by-the-way, which are 
very commonly heard in America. 

As the point is considered next by Mr. Wil- 
kie, though not next in logical sequence, I may 
consider here his reference to the pronunciation 
of certain proper names in England which are 
spelled (and he considers should be pronounced) 
very differently. Of words of this kind he cites: 

“Colquhoun—pronounced Calhoun — (really 
pronounced Cohoon); Cockburn, pronounced 
Coburn; Beauchamp, pronounced Beechem; 
Derby, Darby; Berkley, Barkley ; Hertford, Hef- 
ford (where can he have heard this? Hartford, 
of course, is the accepted pronunciation) ; Chol- 
mondeley, Chumley; Bouverie, Booberie (an un- 
known version); Greenwich, Grinnidge; Wool- 
wich, Woolidge; Harwich, Harridge; Ludgate, 
Luggat (by cabmen, possibly); High Holborn, 
Eye Oburn (cabmen, certainly); Whitechapel, 
Witchipel (never); Mile End, Meelen (possibly 
by a Scotch cabman); Gloucester, Gloster; Lei- 
cester, Lester; Pall Mall, Pell Mell.” _ 

He might have added “ Marjoribanks, March- 
banks; Cavendish, Candish; Salisbury, Sals- 


* We see here the effects of the tendency in English 
speaking to throw back the accent. In England we have 
“céntrary” now instead of “ contrary” as in Shakespeare’s 
time : compare, also, the nursery rhyme, ‘‘ Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary.” 





bury,” and a host of other names. But he mis- 
takes greatly in supposing (as he appears to do) 
that these divergences between pronunciation 
and spelling have had their origin since America 
began—whether we regard America as beginning 
in the days of the Pilgrim Fathers, or of the War 
of Independence. Some of them are at least five 
hundred years older than the States. But with- 
out expecting from every visitor the antiquarian 
knowledge necessary to establish the antiquity 
of the older of these modes of pronunciation, we 
might fairly expect that a literary man should be 
acquainted with the fact that Shakespeare knew 
no trisyllabic Gloucester or Salisbury, that with 
him Warwick was Warrik, Abergavenny, Aber- 
gany, and so forth. 

If aught of blame is deserved for the con- 
tinued use of old forms of spelling when the old 
modes of pronunciation have passed away, or for 
any divergence (no matter how caused) between 
pronunciation and spelling, we may meet the 
American with a ¢@ guogue; we may say to 
him— 

** Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur.” 


For, either within the brief duration of our cous- 
ins’ own history, the pronunciation of many prop- 
er names has diverged from their spelling, or else 
those names were originally most incorrectly 
spelled. How otherwise does it happen that the 
true-born American speaks of Connetticut in- 
stead of Connecticut, of Cincinnatah instead of 
Cincinnati, of Mishigan, Mizzouri (in the South 
and West, Missouri is called Mizzoorah), Shee- 
cahgo, Arkansaw, Terryhote, and Movey Star, 
instead of Michigan, Missouri, Chicago, Arkansas, 
Terrehaute, and Mauvaises Terres (pronouncing 
the last two words as French). 

Taking other than proper names, Mr. Wilkie 
seems scarcely to have caught in many cases the 
true English pronunciation. For instance, one 
of the most marked differences between English 
pronunciation and that with which Mr. Wilkie 
would have become familiar at Chicago is found 
in the sound of the vowel “a” in such words as 
“bath,” “path,” “class,” etc. Now, although 
he mentions in one place that the “a” in the 
word “classes” is pronounced like the “a’ in 
“father” (which is right), he adds even there 
that the sound of the word is almost like “‘ closses,” 
which is altogether wrong; while elsewhere he 
says that the “a” is pronounced like the “a” in 


“all,” or as “aw.” He gives “nawsty” as the 


English pronunciation of the word “nasty.” He 
says, “ An Englishman must inform some of his 
acquaintances during each day something about 
his bath, the a being sounded like a2 in a//, Of 
course, no educated Englishman ever pronounces 
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the “a” in “bath,” “path,” etc., like the “a” in 
“all”; nor, indeed, have I ever heard an unedu- 
cated Englishman so speak, though it is likely 
enough there may be dialects having this pro- 
nunciation. In fact, the story of the clergyman 
who, when asked whether he would be bishop of 
Bath or of Wells, answered “ Bawth, my Lord,” 
and so became the first Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, whether true or false as a story, serves to 
show that the word is sometimes pronounced 
“bawth.” But certainly this is not the usual 
way of pronouncing it in this country. To 
American or rather to Western ears there must, 
it should seem, be some resemblance between 
the sound of “a” in “class,” “path,” etc., as 
Englishmen pronounce the vowel, and the sound 
of the vowel “o”; for I remember that, when 
once in Illinois I asked where the “ office clerk ” 
was, the office cock was shown to me. It is, by- 
the-way, somewhat difficult to understand how 
the “e” in the words clerk, Derby, Hertford, 
etc., has come in England to have the sound of 
“a” in class, father, etc. So far as I know, this 
usage is nowhere followed in America.* But the 
pronunciation of “a” in bath, class, etc., like 
“a” in “father,” though it seems to have sounded 
strange in Mr. Wilkie’s Western ears, is common 
enough—is, indeed, the accepted usage—in the 
Eastern States. It is also the usage sanctioned 
by Webster. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Wilkie 
represents the omission and misuse of the aspi- 
rate as though they were as common among the 
educated as among the uneducated classes of 
this country. A hasty reader might, indeed, 
rashly infer from some passages in Mr. Wilkie’s 
book that there is a difference between the igno- 
rant and the decently educated in this respect. 
For instance, in a rather overdrawn scene in 
Westminster Hall, a policeman tells Mr. Wilkie 
and Mr. Hatton to “pass into the ’all”; to 
which, not Mr. Wilkie, but the Englishman, Mr. 
Hatton, replies, “ Pass into the ‘all! I say, Bob- 
by, my boy, you dropped something. . You 
dropped an aétch. But nevermind! You just 
go into the House, and you'll find the floor cov- 
ered with aztches dropped by the members. You 
can find there twice as many as you've lost here. 
Pass into the ’a—a—ai//” But, then it is only 





* The fact that the proper name Clark (which is un- 
questionably the equivalent of clerk) has been for hun- 
dreds of years in use in England, shows that the pro- 
nunciation C/ark is hundreds of years old. So also the 
existence of an American Hartford shows that the Pil- 
grim Fathers called Hertford Hartford. Probably the 
‘*a” in such words as Clark, farm, etc., had originally 
the sound of ‘“‘a” in “care.” Indeed, if we consider the 
French origin of these words we see that this must have 
been so. 
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to be inferred from this, that by associating with 
his American friend Mr. Wilkie, Mr. Hatton had 
learned to speak more correctly than other Eng- 
lishmen, It was in this way that Americans ex- 
plained the fact that Mrs. Trollope used the as- 
pirate correctly. And to this day it is the prev- 
alent (and almost universal) opinion in America 
that all Englishmen, educated as well as unedu- 
cated, drop their az¢ches, and insert aztches where 
none should be. I have been gravely assured 
time and again by Americans, claiming at any 
rate to be decently well-informed, that I have no 
trace deft of the “ English accent,” which they 
explain as chiefly to be known by omitted and 
misused aspirates. They neither know, for the 
most part, that the omission or misuse of the 
aspirate is as offensive to the English as to the 
American ear (more so, indeed, for to the Ameri- 
can it is simply laughable, while to the English 
ear it is painful), nor that the habit is to all in- 
tents and purposes incurable whenever it has 
once been formed. An Englishman who, owing 
to imperfect education or early association with 
the ignorant, has acquired what Americans re- 
gard as the English accent, may indeed learn to 
put in a sort of aspirate in words beginning with 
aitch, but it is an aspirate of an objectionable 
kind—fully as offensive as an aspirate in ‘heir, 
*hour, and ’honor. Thackeray touches on this 
in one of his shorter sketches. The habit of 
using aspirates in the wrong place may perhaps 
be more easily cured; but, as this habit is only 
found among the very ignorant, while the habit 
of dropping the aspirate is much more widely 
spread, the opportunities for testing the matter 
by observation are few. Many who drop their 
aitches know at least where the az¢ches should 
be, and by an effort put in unduly emphatic as- 
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pirations ; but probably very few, and possibly’ 


none, of those who put in az¢ches where none 
should be, are able to spell. From a story told 
me by an American, it would even seem that 
those who thus wrongly insert az¢ches * have ears 
too gross to recognize the difference between the 
correct and the incorrect pronunciation. He 
told me he offered an English boy in his employ- 
ment ten cents to say “egg,” “ onion,” “apple”; 
on which the boy said, “ Hall right, hegg, honion, 
happle ; ‘and us hover the ten cents”; “ No,” 
he replied, “you are not to say hegg, honion, 
happle, but egg, onion, apple.” “Well, so I 





* In passing, I may remark that the word ache was 
formerly pronounced aitch, so that the word aches used 
to be adissyllable. Thus Beatrice, in ‘*‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” says she is exceeding ill—not for a hawk, a 
horse, or a husband, but for that which begins them all, 
‘*H,” that is, through an ache or pain; just as two 
scenes earlier her fellow-victim, Benedict, says he has the 
toothache. 
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did,” was the cheerful response ; “you say hegg, 
honion, happle, and Hi say hegg, honion, hap- 
ple.” But very likely my informant exaggerated. 

It should be noticed that in one respect the 
English, even when well educated, are very care- 
less, to say the least, in the use of the aspirate. 
I refer to their pronunciation of words begin- 
ning with “w” and “wh.” We too often hear 
when, where, whale, and so forth, pronounced 
like the words wen, were, wail, etc. In Amer- 
ica, this mistake is never made. They do not 
pronounce the words as educated Irishmen often, 
if not generally do, hwen, hwere, hwale, that is, 
with an exaggerated aspirate, giving the words 
with a wish, as it were; but they make the 
distinction between “w” and “wh” very clear. 
I am inclined, by-the-way, to believe that the 
Irish mode of pronouncing words beginning with 
“wh” is in reality that which was in use in for- 
mer times in England, probably at an earlier date 
than that of the Pilgrim Fathers; at any rate, 
hwat, hwen, etc., is the spelling in old English 
and Saxon books. 

There are faults of pronunciation which, so 
far as I can judge, are about equally common in 
both countries. For instance, “sech ” for “such,” 
“ jest ” for “just,” * “ketch ” for “catch,” “ be- 
cos” for “because,” “instid” for “instead,” 
sometimes even “ forgit”” for “forget.” But we 
certainly do not so often hear “ doo” for “ due,” 
“soo” for “sue,” and so forth, in England, as 
in America. “ Raound” for “round,” “claoud ” 
for “cloud” is very common in New England ; 
but perhaps not more so than in certain districts 
in England. In the Southern States, peculiari- 
ties of pronunciation are often met with which 
had their origin in the association of white chil- 
dren with negroes. Among these, perhaps the 
most remarkable is the omission of the “r” in 
such words as door, floor, etc., pronounced by 
negroes do’, flo’, etc. 

Let us next consider the different use of cer- 
tain words and phrases in the two countries. 

Mr. Wilkie says, holding still by his calm and 
quite erroneous assumption that the change is 
all on one side: “ The difference between the 
spelling of words and their sound is not all there 
is to prove that the English are losing the Eng- 
lish language, and substituting a jargon that is 
totally unlike that speech bequeathed to us by 





* It is worthy of notice that the pronunciation of cer- 
tain vowels depends in great part on the consonant which 
precedes, and in part also on that which follows the 
vowel. Thus the u in such is often mispronounced, the 
u in much never, the u in just often, the u in must, Just, 
and rust never, and the u in judge seldom. In America 
** jedge” for ‘‘ judge” is often heard, however. So no 
one ever says /os for Jaws, but many say decos for be- 
cause, and ’cos for ‘cause. 








our Saxon and Norman ancestors. What, for 
instance, is to be done by a man understanding 
and recognizing the English of Macaulay, Long- 
fellow, Byron, Lamb, Whittier, Grant White, 
and the expurgated vernacular of the venerable 
Bryant, who finds that a street-sprinkler in Eng- 
land’s English is a ‘hydrostatic van’; that rails 
on a railroad are ‘metals’; a railroad-track is a 
‘line’; a store a ‘shop’; a hardware-man an 
‘ironmonger’? He finds no policemen here but 
‘constables.’ If he go into a store and ask for 
‘boots’ he will be shown a pair of shoes that 
lace or button about the ankle. There are no 
groceries or dry-goods stores. Baggage is ‘lug- 
gage’; a traveling-bag is a ‘ grip-sack’” (a word 
which I have never heard out of America, and 
which I believe to be quite unknown in Eng- 
land) ; “there are no trunks, but always ‘ boxes.’ 
A freight-car is a ‘goods-van’; a conductor on 
a ’bus or railway is a ‘guard’; a street-railway 
is a ‘tramway’; a baggage-car, a ‘luggage-| 
van’; a pitcher is a ‘jug’; and two and a half | 
pence is ‘tuppence ‘apenny.’ A sovereign is a} 
‘squid’ (‘ quid’ or ‘couter’ would be nearer | 
the mark if we must consider slang to be part 
of a language); a shilling, a ‘bob’; a sixpence, | 
a ‘tanner.’” He might conveniently have added | 
for the information of Americans who wish to | 
understand English-English, and of Englishmen | 
who wish to understand American-English, that | 
in England a biscuit is a “ roll,” and a cracker is | 
a “ biscuit.” 
Now, all this, unless it is intended for an‘ 
elaborate (and exceedingly feeble) joke, is absurd 
on the face of it. To begin with, it would be | 
difficult to find any authority in the works of 
Macaulay, or the other writers named, for street- 
sprinkler, hardware-man, groceries, and dry- 
goods stores, traveling- bags, freight-cars, and 
street-railways. But, apart from this, nearly all 
the words to which Mr. Wilkie objects are much 
older and better English than those which Ameri- | 
cans have substituted. For instance, the word 
“shop” is found in English writings as far back 
as the fourteenth century, whereas “store” has | 
never been used in the American sense by any | 
English writer of repute. Manifestly, too, the | 
word store, which has a wider meaning, and has 
had that meaning for centuries, is not suitably | 
applied to a shop, which is but one particular 
kind of store. There can be very little doubt 
that originally Americans substituted the word 
“store” for “ shop,” for much the same reason 
that many shopkeepers in England choose to 
call their shop a warehouse, or an emporium, or 
a mart, or by some equally inappropriate name. 
Again, baggage and luggage are both good Eng- 
lish ; but on the whole the word luggage is more 
suitable than baggage for goods which have to 
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be conveyed by train or carriage (one may say 
that baggage is the statical, luggage the dynami- 
cal, name for the traveler’s zmpedimenta). Un- 
questionably there is good authority, and that, 
too, in old authors, for the use of both terms. 
Of course, we have trunks in England, despite 
Mr. Wilkie’s assertion to the contrary; we have 
boxes also: very few Americans can tell off- 
hand, and many do not know, the real distinction 
between a trunk and a box; just as few, either 
in England or America, know the distinction be- 
tween a house and a mansion. Freight-car is a 
good word enough—the freight half of it being 
better than the other, for the word car is not 
properly applied to a van; but goods-van is in 
all respects better : “ freight ” is a technical term, 
“ goods ” every one understands, and “van” is 
a better word than “car.” The word “boot,” 
again, is properly applied to any foot-covering 
(outside the sock or stocking) which comes above 
the instep and ankle. 

Turning from trivialities such as these, let us 
now note some points in which English and 
American speakers and writers of culture differ 
from each other—first as to the use of certain 
words, and secondly as to certain modes of ex- 
pression. 

In America the word “clever” is commonly 
understood to mean pleasant and of good dis- 
position, not (as in England) ingenious and skill- 
ful. Thus, though an American may speak of 
a person as a clever workman, using the word 
as we do, yet when he speaks of another as a 
clever man he means in nine cases out of ten 
that the man is good company and well natured. 
Sometimes, I am told, the word is used to signify 
generous or liberal. I can not recall any pas- 
sages from early English literature in which the 
word is thus used, but I should not be surprised 
to learn that the usage is an old one.* In like 
manner the words “cunning” and “cute” are 
often used in America for “ pretty” (German 
niedlich). As 1 write, an American lady, who 
has just played a very sweet passage from one of 
Mozart’s symphonies, turns from the piano to ask 
whether that passage is not cute, meaning pretty. 

The word “mad” in America seems nearly 
always to mean “angry”; at least, I have sel- 
dom heard it used in our English sense. For 
“mad,” as we use the word, Americans say 
“crazy.” Herein they have manifestly impaired 
the language. The words “mad” and “crazy” 
are quite distinct in their significance as used in 
England, and both meanings require to be ex- 


* I have been told by an American literary man that 
twenty years ago the word ‘‘clever” in America always 
meant pleasant and bright, whereas it is now generally 
used as in England. But in the West it generally bears 
the former sense. 





pressed in ordinary parlance. It is obviously a 
mistake to make one word do duty for both, and 
to use the word “mad” to imply what is already 
expressed by other and more appropriate words. 
I have just used the word “ordinary” in the 
English sense. In America the word is com- 
monly used to imply inferiority. An “ordinary 
actor,” for instance, is a bad actor; a “very or- 
dinary man” is a man very much below par. 
There is no authority for this usage in any Eng- 
lish writer of repute, and the usage is manifestly 
inconsistent with the derivation of the word. On 
the other hand, the use of the word “homely” 
to imply ugliness, as is usual in America, is fa- 
miliar at this day in parts of England, and could 
be justified by passages in some of the older 
English writers. That the word in Shakespeare's 
time implied inferiority is shown by the line— 


“‘Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits.” 


In like manner, some authority may be found for 
the American use of the word “ugly” to signify 
bad-tempered. 

Words are used in America which have 
ceased to be commonly used in England, and 
are, indeed, no longer regarded as admissible. 
Thus, the word “unbeknown,” which no edu- 
cated Englishman ever uses either in speaking 
or in writing, is still used in America in com- 
mon speech and by writers of repute. Thus, in 
“Harper’s Monthly,” for May, 1881 (whose edi- 
tors are well-known literary men), I find, at page 
884, the following sentence in a story called 
“ The Unexpected Parting of the Beazley Twins” : 
“While baiting Lottie’s hook, as they sat to- 
gether on a log on the water’s bank, he told her, 
almost unbeknown to himself, the state of his 
feelings.” 

Occasionally, writers from whom one would 
expect at least correct grammar make mistakes 
which in England would be regarded as very 
bad—mistakes which are not, indeed, passed over 
in America, but still attract less notice there than 
in England. Thus, Mr. Wilkie, who is So severe 
on English-English in “Sketches beyond the 
Seas,” describes himself as saying (in reply to 
the question whether Chicago policemen have to 
use their pistols much), “I don’t know as they 
have to as a matter of law or necessity, but I 
know that they do as a matter of fact,” and I 
have repeatedly heard this incorrect use of “as” 
for “that” in American conversation. I have 
also noted in works by educated Americans the 
use of the word “that” as an adverb, “that ex- 
excitable,” “that headstrong,” and so forth. 
So the use of “lay” for “lie” seems to me to be 
much commoner in America than in England, 
though it is too frequently heard here also. Ina 
well-written novelette called “The Man who was 
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not a Colonel,” the words “You was ” and 
“Was you?” are repeatedly used, apparently 
without any idea that they are ungrammatical. 
They are much more frequently heard in America 
than in England (I refer, of course, to the con- 
versation of the middle and better classes, not of 
the uneducated). In this respect it is noteworthy 
that the writers of the last century resemble 
Americans of to-day; for we often meet in their 
works the incorrect usage in question. 

And here it may be well to consider the 
American expression “I guess,” which is often 
made the subject of ridicule by Englishmen, un- 
aware of the fact that the expression is good old 
English. It is found in a few works written 
during the last century, and in many written 
during the seventeenth century. So careful a 
writer as Locke used the expression more than 
once in his treatise “On the Human Understand- 
ing.” In fact, the disuse of the expression in 
later times seems to have been due to a change 
in the meaning of the word “guess.” An Eng- 
lishman who should say “I guess” now, would 
not mean what Locke did when he used the ex- 
pression in former times, or what an American 
means when he uses it in our own day. We 
say “I guess that riddle,” or “I guess what you 
mean,” signifying that we think the answer to 
the riddle or the meaning of what we have heard 
may be such and such. But when an American 
says, “I guess so,” he does not mean “I think 
it may be so,” but more nearly “I know it to be 
so.” The expression is closely akin to the old 
English saying, “I wis.” Indeed, the words 
“guess” and “wis” are simply different forms 
of the same word. Just as we have “guard” 
and “ward,” “guardian ” and “ warden,” “ Guil- 
laume” and “ William,” “guichet” and “ wick- 
et,” etc., so have we the verbs to “guess” and to 
“wis” (in the Bible we have not “I wis,” but 
we have “he wist’’). “I wis” means nearly the 
same as “I know,” and that this is the root 
meaning of the word is shown by such words as 
“wit,” “witness,” “wisdom,” the legal phrase 
“to wit,” and so forth. “Guess” was originally 
used in the same sense; and Americans retain 
that meaning, whereas in our modern English 
the word has changed in significance. 

It may be added that in_many parts of Amer- 
ica we find the expression “I guess” replaced by 
“T reckon” and “I calculate” (the “I cal’late” 
of the “Biglow Papers”). In the South, “I 
reckon ” is generally used,* and in parts of New 

* The first time I heard this expression it was used in 
a short sentence singularly full of Southern (or, perhaps, 
rather negro) phraseology. I asked a negro driver at the 
Louisville station or depot (pronounced deepoe) how far 
it was to the Galt House, to which he replied, ‘4 right 
smart piece, 1 reckon.” 





England “I calculate,” though (I am told) less 
commonly than of yore. It is obvious, from the 
use of such words as “reckon” and “ calculate ” 
as equivalents for “guess,” that the expression 
“I guess” is not, as many seem to imagine, 
equivalent to the English “I suppose” and “I 
fancy.” An American friend of mine, in response 
to the question by an Englishman (an exceed- 
ingly positive and dogmatic person, as it chanced), | 
“Why do Englishmen never say ‘I guess?’” 
replied (more wittily than justly), “ Because they 
are always so positive about everything.” But it 
is noteworthy that, whereas the American says 
frequently, “I guess,” meaning “I know,” the 
Englishman as freely lards his discourse with the 
expression, “ You know,” which is, perhaps, more 
modest. Yet, on the other side, it may be noted 
that the “down-cast” American often uses the 
expression, “I want to know,” in the same sense 
as our English expression of attentive interest, 
“ Indeed ?” 

Among other familiar Americanisms may be 
mentioned the following : 

An American who is interested in a narrative , 
or statement will say, “Is that so?” or simply | 
“So!” The expression “ Possible!” is some- | 
times but not often heard. Dickens misunder- 
stood this exclamation as equivalent to “ It is 
possible, but does not concern me”; whereas in | 
reality it is equivalent to the expression “Is it | 
possible?” I have occasionally heard the ex-| 
clamation “ Do tell!” but it is less frequently 
heard now than of yore. 

The word “right” is more frequently used 


.than in England, and is used also in senses 


different from those understood in our English 
usage of the word. Thus, the American will say | 
“right here” and “right there,” where an Eng- 
lishmen would say “ just here” or “ just there,” | 
or simply “here” or “there.” Americans say | 
“ right away ” where we say “directly.” On the | 
other hand, I am inclined to think that the Eng- 
lish expression “ right well” for “ very well” is 
not commonly used in America. 

Americans say “ yes, sir,” and “no, sir,” with . 
a sense different from that with which the words 
are used in England; but they mark the differ- 
ence of sense by a difference of intonation. Thus, 
if a question is asked to which the reply in Eng- 
land would be simply “yes” or “no” (or, ac- 
cording to the rank or station of the querist, | 
“yes, sir,” or “no, sir”), the American reply 
would be “yes, sir,” or “no, sir,” intonated as — 
with us in England. But if the reply is intended 
to be emphatic, then the intonation is such as to 
throw the emphasis on the word “ sir”—the re- 
ply is “yes, sev,” or “no, sév.” In passing, I may 
note that I have never heard an American waiter 
reply “ yessir,” as our English waiters do. 
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The American use of the word “quit” is 
peculiar. They do not limit the word, as we do, 
to the signification “ take leave "—in fact, I have 
never heard an American use the word in that 
sense. They generally use it as equivalent to 
“leave off” or “stop.” (In passing, one may 
notice as rather strange the circumstance that 
the word “quit,” which properly means “to go 
away from,” and the word “stop, ’ which means 
to “stay,” should both have come to be used as 
signifying to “ leave off .”) Thus Americans say 
“quit fooling” for “leave off playing the fool,” 
“quit singing,” “ quit laughing,” and so forth. 

To English ears an American use of the word 
“some” sounds strange—viz., as an adverb. An 
American will say, “I think some of buying a 
new house,” or the like, for “I have some idea 
of buying,” etc. I have indeed heard the usage 


| defended as perfectly correct, though assuredly 


eee 


there is not an instance in all the wide range of 
English literature which will justify it. 

So, also, many Americans defend as good 
English the use of the word “good” in such 
phrases as the following: “I have written that 
note good,” for “well”; “that will make you 
feel good,” for “that will do you good”; and in 
other ways, all equally incorrect. Of course, 
there are instances in which adjectives are al- 
lowed by custom to be used as adverbs, as, for 
instance, “right” for “rightly,” etc.; but there 
can be no reason for substituting the adjective 
“good” in place of the adverb “ well,” which is 
as short a word, and at least equally euphonious. 
The use of “ real” for “ really,” as “ real angry,” 
“real nice,” is, of course, grammatically inde- 
fensible. 

The word “sure” is often used for “surely” 
in a somewhat singular way, as in the following 
sentence from “Sketches beyond the Sea,” in 
which Mr. Wilkie is supposed to be quoting a 
remark made by an English policeman: “If po- 
licemen went to shooting in this country, there 
would be some hanging, sure; and not wholly 
among the classes that would be shot at, either.” 
(In passing, note that the word “either” is never 
pronounced eyether in America, but always 
eether, whereas in England we seem to use either 
pronunciation indifferently.) 

An American seldom uses the word “stout” 
to signify “fat,” saying, generally, “fleshy.” 
Again, for our English word “ hearty,” signifying 
“in very good health,” an American will some- 
times employ the singularly inappropriate word 
“rugged.” (It corresponds pretty nearly with 


our word “rude ”—equally inappropriate in the 
expression “ rude health.”) ] 

The use of the word “elegant” for “fine” 
strikes English ears as strange. For instance, if 
you say to an American, “ This is a fine morn- 
ing,” he is likely to reply, “ It zs an elegant morn- 
ing,” or perhaps oftener by using simply the 
word “Elegant.” It is not a pleasing use of the 
word. 

There are some Americanisms which seem 
more than defensible—in fact, grammatically 
more correct than our English usage. Thus, we 
seldom hear in America the redundant word 
“got ” in such expressions as “I have got,” etc., 
etc. Where the word would not be redundant, 
it is yet generally replaced by the more euphoni- 
ous word “gotten,” now scarcely ever heard in 
England. Yet again, we often hear in America 
such expressions as “I shall get me a new book,” 
“I have gotten me a dress,” “I must buy me 
that,” and the like. This use of “me” for “my- 
self is good old English, at any rate. 

I have been struck by the circumstance that 
neither the conventional, but generally very ab- 
surd, American of our English novelists, nor the 
conventional, but at least equally absurd, English- 
man of American novelists, is made to employ 
the more delicate Americanisms or Anglicisms. 
We generally find the American “guessing” or 
“calculating,” if not even more coarsely Yan- 
kee, like Reade’s Joshua Fullalove; while the 
Englishman of American novels is almost always 
very coarsely British, even if he is not represent- 
ed as using what Americans persist in regard- 
ing as the true “ Henglish haccent.” Where an 
American is less coarsely drawn, as Trollope’s 
“ American Senator,” he uses expressions which 
no American ever uses, and none of those Amer- 
icanisms which, while more delicate, are in real- 
ity more characteristic, because they are com- 
mon, all Americans using them. And in like 
manner, when an American writer introduces an 
Englishman of the more natural sort, he never 
makes him speak as an Englishman would 
speak; before half a dozen sentences have been 
uttered, he uses some expression which is purely 
American. Thus, no Englishman ever uses, and 
an American may be recognized at once by 
using, such expressions as “I know it,” or 
“ That's so,” for “It is true” ; by saying, “ Why 
certainly,” for “ Certainly,” and so forth. There 
are a great number of these slight but character- 
istic peculiarities of American and English En 
glish. 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR ( The Gentleman's Magazine). 
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FRENCH INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


I" would be difficult for the philosophic his- 

torian to find a more interesting study or a 
finer subject than the parallel development of 
the political and literary ideals of the French in 
the last three or four centuries. We can follow 
step by step the ever-growing dominion of the 
general over the particular, of the abstract over 
the concrete, of the type over the individual, up 
to the final victory in which the ideals of the 
understanding triumphed over the ideals of the 
reason, over instinct and imagination. The in- 
tellectual and moral tendencies discoverable in 
the literature of the middle ages have, of course, 
remained essentially the same ; then, too, as now, 
the style was either the enthusiastic and rhetori- 
cal, or the sober and skeptical. But the current 
of thought and feeling has constantly been be- 
coming more shallow and more uniform in its 
progress, till at length it flows like a canal ina 
straight line between flat bare banks. At times, 
indeed, and oftener than before, the stream is 
stayed by a volcanic outburst of the conquered 
yet merely slumbering instinct. The lava-mass 
which fills the bed seems as though it would 
change the river's course, but the waters cover 
it and flow on in a stream broader and duller 
than ever. 

As early as in the poetry of Francois Villon 
we see the bud which came into flower in that 
ot Béranger; but all that was unconscious and 
naive in the former has become intentional and 
systematic in the latter. Only a nation in which 
men of genius like Rabelais and La Fontaine, and 
men of talent like Piron and Parny, treated inde- 
cent subjects ex professo could, in the nineteenth 
century, produce a Théophile Gautier and a Bau- 
delaire. Who could fail to recognize in Sainte- 
Beuve the descendant of Montaigne and Bayle, or 
to see the family likeness between Corneille and 
Victor Hugo? Who would deny that even a 
scribbler like Edmond About has a drop of Vol- 
taire’s wit in his veins? But how comparatively 
feeble, poor, and unreal, is the work of these 
later writers! For the great Revolution com- 
pleted the work of debilitation, which had been 
slowly prepared by the ancien régime, although 
the results were not seen in their full extent un- 
til half a century later. The generation of 1825 
to 1840, a charming second summer of the eigh- 
teenth century, which enriched France with such 
an enviable literature, was not properly a product 
of the new social and political conditions of 
France, which produced their homunculus after 


1850. But all that brilliant generation, Guizot 
and Thiers, Cousin and Villemain, Lamartine 
and Hugo, Thierry and Mignet, George Sand 
and Balzac, even Musset and Mérimée, only rang 
the changes on established ideas with talent, in 
some cases with genius. They did not add one 
to those grand original ideas by which men like 
Herder or Kant, Bacon or Locke, Montesquieu 
or Voltaire, have opened new epochs in the his- 
tory of the human mind. No doubt it would be 
unfair to require such at their hands ; they were 
poets, artists, and novelists, not thinkers, dis- 
coverers, or men of science. But it is the latter, 
not the former, who guide the intellectual move- 
ment of Europe; and it is a rare coincidence 
when the same nation at the same moment ex- 
cels both in philosophy and art.* 

Though we find no original thought in the 
works of the richly endowed poets and artists of 
1830, in style at least they displayed a certain 
originality ; but, since the habit of judging every- 
thing from a purely abstract logical point of view 
has definitely prevailed, we have nothing but the 
almost mathematical form of expression of the 
higher comedy, the flat, colorless style of review 
articles, and the loose, slovenly prose of novels 
and newspapers, occasionally varied by a mean- 
ingless jingle of words and verse. Literature in 
France has suffered from the same causes as 
public life; the great qualities of French intellect 
and character are, if not neutralized, at least kept 
completely in the background ; they have of them- 
selves shrunk back from a world in which the 
empty twaddle and fussy inactivity of conceited 
fatseurs push themselves so conspicuously for- 
ward. Thus in literature, as in politics, almost 
every trace of them has disappeared ; but it must 
not be forgotten that they still live on as secret but 
powerful incentives in the higher administration 
of the state and in the study of the exact sciences. 

Still, even in the midst of this literary and 
political degeneracy we can clearly discern the 
two tendencies of style to which I have alluded. 
Enthusiasm has turned into tall talk and skepti- 
cism into indifference; but, as far as form is 
concerned, the fondness for declamation which 
was common to Bossuet and Corneille, to Buffon 
and Rousseau, to Cousin and Hugo, is still visi- 
ble in the eloquence of a Jules Favre and the 





* See in the writer’s ‘‘Geschichte Frankreichs von 
1830-70,” Band ii, Kap. ii, an account of the scientific 
and literary activity of this generation. 
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poetry of a Laprade. So, too, the refined, tasteful, 
clear, and sometimes almost demure manner of 
a Fénelon, a Voltaire, and a Mérimée has found 
not quite unworthy emulators in Prévost-Paradol 
and John Lemoinne. But the verse of Racine 
or Musset, which charms us by its simplicity 
and absence of ornament, goes for nothing with 
the present generation of jingling rhymsters ; 
still less does any trace remain of the “ mighty- 
mouthed” masters of language, the great crea- 
tive artists in prose or in poetry, Montaigne, 
Rabelais, Pascal, Regnier, La Fontaine, Moliére ; 
their creative power, as that of the whole nation, 
seems to have perished. Literary talent may 
still find some freedom of movement in the trim 
garden of French life, laid out according to the 
designs of the great political Lenétre, but it is a 
garden in which it is hardly probable that genius 
will again flourish, unless its plan be altered and 
a part of the waste land be added to its pre- 
cincts. 


I, 


THERE can be no objection to classifying an 
artificial literature, such as that of France has 
been for the last thirty years. I may therefore 
be allowed to divide it under the*three heads of 
the amusing, the dull, and the sterling. In each 
group we shall be able to recognize the mental 
qualities of the French, especially their keen in- 
telligence ; the general traits of their character, 
above all, their tendency to set seeming above 
being ; and, lastly, the conditions of their social 
life, particularly those which are proper to Paris, 

Light literature is a possession of the French, 
which can not excite too much envy. We have 
simply nothing to put by the side of their hun- 
dreds and thousands of amusing vaudevilles and 
dramas of intrigue, novels, and stories. A Ger- 
man writer considers it a disgrace to try and 
“ amuse” his readers ; he thinks that he is de- 
grading himself into a public jester; and the 
pretentiousness with which every author of mod- 
erate inventive talent sets about writing a “ Wil- 
helm Meister” nullifies such little plastic power 
as belongs to the German nature. The simple 
truth is, that Germans are born to excel in the 
musical and lyrical rather than in the plastic and 
dramatic forms of art. The few who had suffi- 
cient talent to amuse us with simple, unpreten- 
tious works 2 /a Francazse were treated so dis- 
dainfully by our almighty critics that no one 
cares to follow their example. With what un- 
mitigated contempt, for instance, do not our his- 
tories of literature speak of a Kotzebue and a 
Zschokke, a Wilibald Alexis, or a Spindler ! 

If the ease of expression in speaking and 
writing, the ever-sparkling wit, the graceful fri- 
volity, and the need to amuse and be amused, 


which are inborn in the French nation, are com- 
bined with the unpretending naturalness of a 
true artist, there results a form of literature 
which is fleeting as “ the mimic’s wondrous art,” 
but, like it, fulfills its purpose when it diverts the 
thoughts and raises the spirits of thousands, 
though for a single day. Who has ever repented 
of passing a couple of hours in seeing one of 
Scribe’s comedies or in reading an_ historical 
novel of Alexandre Dumas? True, the work of 
both is only hasty scene-painting ; but what life 
there is in it, what variety, what real gayety ! 
There are signs of power in it, too, and in the 
case of Dumas at least one is tempted to believe 
that if he had concentrated his energies and 
worked with care and earnestness—that is, in- 
deed, if he had not been Alexandre Dumas—he 
might have ranked with the greatest writers of 
France. But, such as it is, this light and unpre- 
tentious style gives, simply in virtue of its ease 
and grace, far more artistic value to French art 
and literature than belongs to the literature and 
art of England and Germany ; just as the best 
French works of this class excel in beauty of 
form, though yielding to ours in depth of thought. 
Putting aside painters and sculptors, let us only 
compare a Soulié and a Paul de Kock with an 
August La Fontaine and a Clauren. Yet even in 
this light literature the present generation stands 
as far behind the last as in works of a higher 
character. It is impossible to rank novelists like 
Montépin, Ponson du Terrail, or Gaboriau with 
Frédéric Soulié, Dumas ére, or Méry, or drama- 
tists like Labiche, Lambert Thiboust, or even 
Sardou, with Mélesville or Scribe. None the less 
they have qualities which we look for in vain in 
German novels and on the German stage—hu- 
mor, sustained interest, and a flow of unaffected 
language. 

No class of literature has perhaps fallen so 
low as one peculiar to our century—that which 
treats of the horrible for its own sake. That it 
not only continues to exist but actually flourishes 
may be almost entirely explained by the views 
and habits of life which have prevailed since the 
Revolution, by certain principles which since then 
have been put into practice, and by the social 
position of the authors. Not only are both the 
novel of horrors and the melodrama of horrors 
addressed to the uncultivated and corrupt masses 
of the capital, who are incapable of enjoying re~ 
fined and noble forms of art, and whose unstrung 
nerves require some violent stimulus, but they 
are also written by young adventurers, or outlaws 
grown gray in the Parisian Bohemia. Almost all 
French men of letters—at any rate, those who 
display any originality, talent, or power in their 
works—are des déclassés, that is, they do not be- 
long to the respectable dourgeozs society of Paris, 
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still less of the provinces. How, then, can they 
be expected to write tame family tales like hon- 
est German husbands or English maiden blue- 
stockings, who have often never been out of their 
native country-town? Nature has denied the 
French the quality which Germans call Phan- 
tasttk ; such imagination as they have, and it is 
an extremely vivid one, springs entirely from the 
head, and is systematically starved to death by 
their education, while society does all in its power 
to regulate and preordain the whole course of 
their existence. If the endeavors of education 
and society succeed, they leave the fancy perfect- 
ly sterile ; if not, they produce a reaction of the 
most dangerous kind. The latter is a frequent 
occurrence in the case of men of indomitable 
spirit, of gifted nature, of unstaid character, or 
sensuous temperament. The imagination then 
breaks all bounds, becomes corrupted, throws 
itself into all that is horrible or impure, and in- 
dulges itself there without restraint. Instead of 
the healthy poetic fancy which might have been 
developed, we have only a sort of sickly raving ; 
instead of the free individual life for which nat- 
ure strives, we behold an existence which has no 
law but self-will and no aim but self-indulgence. 
And the more horrible the lucubrations of such 
a drunken imagination, the more response do 
they find among the coarse, passion-ridden mul- 
titude and among those of the dourgeozsze for 
whom few sources of pleasure are left either in 
the life around or in their own nature. 

If the young author manufactures with suc- 
cess, he only fills his pockets to empty them 
again, and goes farther and farther on the profit- 
able road which leads him to ever-greater depths. 
Henceforth his life is divided between orgies and 
feverish work ; his society consists of courtesans 
and literary and artistic Bohemians like himself. 
If he has not fallen so low, he goes among those 
journalists who have not yet summoned up cour- 
age to lead a regular life, or actors and actresses, 
who in France have not, as in Germany, suc- 
ceeded in attaining a reputable social position. 
At the best, he belongs to a class of society pe- 
culiar to the capital, which is neither a part of 
the respectable dourgeorste nor leads a life of 
professional immorality—the demi-monde. For 
it is a mistaken idea of the Germans that the 
demi-monde is identical with women of the town. 
The demi-monde consists of those whom the 
“ little pitted speck in garnered fruit ” separates 
from the better portion of society, but against 
who.a no sufficiently definite charge can be 
brought to justify their formal exclusion. Thus 
marriage and family life, in other words, a prop- 
erly regulated existence, gre unknown to the Bo- 
hemian. He paints the world as he finds it, that 
is, as it appears to him through the steam of the 


punch-bowl and the tobacco-smoke of the pub- 
lic-house, or at the gaming-table and brilliant 
suppers of the demz-monde. He is excluded 
from society, and it is obviously as much an act 
of injustice as a sign of ignorance to pass a gen- 
eral sentence on Parisian, still more on French 
life, from his descriptions. 

Yet respectable people, suffering as they do 
under the monotony of actual life, enjoy this lit- 
erature of horrors and indecencies as they enjoy 
highly spiced dishes and foaming champagne. 
Is this to be seriously considered a crime? Do 
not we Germans likewise, though we have not 
the excuse of living in a monotonous society and 
in the midst of political dangers, though we have 
never undergone an education which kills all in- 
dividuality, and are free to live and grow as we 
like? Or if not, how comes it that Germany is 
so familiar with this French literature of adultery, 
prostitution, and crime, that our circulating li- 
braries are overflowing with translations from 
the French, and that Offenbach’s indecent paro- 
dies as well as Sardou’s witty but not too moral 
“ Parisiana”’ are always to be seen on our stage ? 

As we have taken notice of the vile and taste- 
less literature which, though once kept so far at 
least within bodinds as to be easily avoided, has 
in the last twenty years bespattered all that is 
noble and fair, it may be worth while to mention 
another form of light reading which is peculiar 
to the French, and is known under a hundred 
different names, such as gaudriole, grivoiserie, 
and—what is but too suggestive—gauloiserie. 
It also has suffered from the cynical coarseness 
on the one hand, on the other from the hypocrit- 
ical regard for propriety, which in the last thirty 
or forty years have so essentially changed the 
tone of French society. It has become more 
brutal and more obscene than it was in the last 
century, just as the conversation of even culti- 
vated men in the present day lingers upon such 
subjects with a Rabelaisian gusto and an un- 
blushing coarseness, quite foreign to the refined 
Frenchman of Mérimée’s school, who was a mas- 
ter in the art of veiled allusions. 


II. 


PROPER, dull literature, once an article of sale 
quite unknown in France, is an outcome of the 
conditions of modern life. It is the true litera- 
ture of driveling feebleness. It lives and spreads 
in dramas and novels, in history and criticism, 
in philosophy and poetry. Mediocrity takes it 
as its daily intellectual food, mediocrity holds it 
up to our admiration, and mediocrity has given 
it to the world; and, as mediocrity everywhere 
means the immense majority of educated people, 
it is very easy to understand its ephemeral popu- 
larity. After a little time the judgment of the 
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few wise prevails; favorites of fashion, like 
Southey and Ponsard, sink into merited obscu- 
rity, and once more the Byrons and Mussets 
shine brightly forth in the firmament as lights 
whose glory had for some moments been over- 
clouded by the envy of the intellectual ¢ers- 
état. 

This literature of mediocrity has nowhere 
been more generally or more widely cultivated 
than in France under the Second Empire. Nor 
need this surprise us if we consider that in no 
nation does intellectual mediocrity veil itself with 
more skill than in that which has always sacri- 
ficed estre to arottre. Nomina odiosa ; other- 
wise a whole tribe might be named of those who 
have mistaken their calling, and presented their 
country with the still-born offspring of their 
brain. 

The authors of these most proper works are 
either professors who reside in the provinces and 
like to see their names mentioned in a Paris 
newspaper, or virtuous fathers who live in the 
capital and whose position compels them to pro- 
duce a book about every three years. What 
they write are either moral dramas or poems, in 
which grammar, prosody, and morality are alike 
conscientiously respected ; or correct novels which 
defend society by appeals to all the prejudices of 
respectability against the attacks dictated by the 
genius of a George Sand or a Balzac; or still 
oftener historical works and studies in literary 
history, in which Niebuhr and Augustin Thierry, 
Lessing, and Sainte-Beuve are informed what 
“healthy traditions ” and “ classical taste” really 
are, and in which dangerous innovations are op- 
posed with earnest indignation. Sometimes, too, 
they are cut-and-dried review articles, in which 
a choice little piece of scandal in the life of a 
poet or in the chronicles of a court is dished up, 
that the virtuous author may have a text for a 
moral sermon. 

Quoth a gentleman to himself, who is anxious 
to get into the /#stztut, or to see his name in 
the papers, or to have the red ribbon in his but- 
ton-hole, or to be the object of pretty compliments 
at the sozrées : “ Well, I must write another book ; 
only, what is the subject to be? Voyons/ A 
work on Sannazaro or Roswitha? That has not 
been written yet. Better still, a study on Bos- 
suet or on Pascal, considered as a critic? No; 
now I have it! Labourdonnaye’s Indian expedi- 
tion—that’s the thing—something like Macaulay’s 
‘Clive’ or ‘ Warren Hastings.’” No sooner said 
than done. Our friend does not know any foreign 
language ; he is ignorant of all the circumstances 
which precede, accompany, and follow the event 
he has chosen to describe. What ofthat? For 
what are encyclopedias intended, and catalogues, 
and translations? So he finds out what has 


been written on the subject abroad; he has it 
translated, or at least extracts of it; he studies 
an original authority or two. And, sure enough, 
after a couple of years appears a neat octavo 
volume, correctly written, correctly printed, above 
all, correctly thought. The arrangement of the 
book leaves nothing to be desired; portraits, 
general observations, and dramatic descriptions 
are introduced and executed according to a cer- 
tain infallible receipt; an irreproachable book 
has been produced; the well-to-do dourgeots 
buys it, has it bound, and places it in his library ; 
the author, if he is a professor, receives a prize 
from the Academy; if he is a man of indepen- 
dent means, who has no excuse whatever for 
thus making the very printing-press cry out, he 
can not in the end miss having the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

The process of manufacturing moral dramas 
and novels is exactly the same. The work 
ordinarily goes on very slowly, for the Muse 
smiles not on such a workman; and, though the 
trade is easy enough to learn, it takes time be- 
fore the material is collected and pieced to- 
gether. But when the work of a “ conscientious 
poet” does appear, as happens every four years, 
great is the rejoicing in the land of Gath. The 
whole blessed nation feels a father’s joy, as it 
beholds its own features in the virtuous hero and 
heroine, who leaves the object of his or her un- 
lawful affection in the lurch and marries in the 
most proper way, after having set forth, through 
five acts or fifty chapters, the most proper scru- 
ples in most proper prose or verse. The author's 
friends, too, take care that the moral production 
reaches its address, and that the inhabitants of 
Philistia know of their good fortune. In fact, 
the “puffing” (réc/ame) begins as soon as the 
manuscript has gone to press. On the tacit un- 
derstanding of receiving a like favor in his turn, 
each member of the society of literary freema- 
sons praises up the new book, of course, without 
having read it. So general is the custom be- 
come, that even authors most worthy of respect 
find it perfectly natural and not in the least 
humiliating to ask all their literary acquaintances 
by letter or in person for a favorable notice of 
their books. Should any one be too proud to 
stoop to such a practice, he may be sure that his 
work, however meritorious it may be, will be 
buried in silence and neglect. As the unfor- 
tunate reviewer has his hands more than full if 
he has to serve all his friends, how can he find 
time to read and notice works with whose au- 
thors he is unacquainted? Impartial reviews or 
simple notices of new books, such as we meet 
with in Germany, are unknown in France. In 
fact, reviewing is without exception a matter be- 
tween friend and friend; authors, at least the 
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second rate among them, form a sort of assur- 
ance company, and their mutual interest proves 
stronger than even religious or political party 
feeling. 

This school of mediocrity, the name of whose 
disciples is legion, calls itself very complaisantly 
the école du bon sens, but it is not the good old 
French don sens a la Montaigne and 4 la Moliére, 
which, never a respecter of persons, pitilessly 
lashed the narrow ideas of propriety and the 
absurd susceptibilities of vanity. It is merely 
the don sens of routine, in whose sight whatever 
is, is right and excellent, which will hurt no 
prejudices, and believes that to have an original 
opinion is a want of good taste, and to act inde- 
pendently an offense against propriety. The 
French, who have always been somewhat in- 
clined to the abstract and absolute, have in fact 
succeeded in carrying out their logic in the 
“modern state”; they have realized the ration- 
alistic ideal, and, consequently, are in their own 
opinion living in the best of all possible worlds. 
It matters not that this ideal, like their boasted 
liberty, equality, and justice, is only realized in 
the external forms, not in the actual relations of 
life. The French even in their best times have 
never troubled themselves over-much about the 
agreement between fact and word, and we can 
hardly expect them in their present condition 
greatly to concern themselves as to whether the 
whole of their “modern state” may not be an 
unreality. It is enough that French state insti- 
tutions, French society, and French taste, are 
based on indisputable abstract principles. Ergo, 
state institutions, society, and taste, are also in- 
disputably right and good. “Ha!— 


*** Tu non credesti ch’ io loicc fossi,’” 


might the most dangerous of all evil spirits, the 
Pride of the Understanding, cry out like his col- 
league in Dante’s “ Inferno.” * 

Besides that division of the dull literature 
which is proper and moralizes, there is another 
species of it which is improper and does not 





* As an example of the way in which sophisms and 
arguments merely consisting of brilliant points and 
sounding phrases have taken possession of even the best 
French mind, I may quote, besides Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Mi- 
sérables,” the whole of which rests on sophistry, a pas- 
sage in his ‘‘ Année Terrible” which invariably is much 
admired. The incendiary in the Commune, who is re- 
proached with having set fire to the Louvre library, an- 
swers, dans un vers bien amend: ‘* What else can you 
expect? ene sais pas lire.” Now, every Frenchman 
knows that all the revolutionists, communists, and so- 
cialists without exception can read only too well, and 
have in fact for the most part been corrupted by what 
they read. V’imforte ; the expression is striking, effec- 
tive ; whether true or untrue is a matter of no considera- 


trouble itself at all about morality. It was de- 
veloped under the Second Empire, and may be 
distinguished into two closely related schools— 
the Realists and the “ Formists,” if 1 may use the 
expression. The “ Formists” are quite indiffer- 
ent about the substance or matter; poetry like 
good prose is, they hold, a music, which has to 
charm the ear. The “facture” of the verse (to 
use the technical expression) is the great thing ; 
all else is of quite secondary importance. Full 
rhymes, new and unexpected expressions and 
turns, and an easy flow of language are the alpha 
and omega of poetic art. Thought and feeling 
go for nothing. On the other hand, the sensible 
objects of the external world are made to stand 
out in a strong, clear light ; whether it be a hu- 
man face or an old chair is a matter of complete 
indifference. For it is sensuous charm which 
gives an object artistic value, whether it be a 
piece of heavy damask silk or a woman's round- 
ed bosom. Morality is beside the question. 
Were Homer’s gods, they ask, or Ariosto’s he- 
roes moral? And they think they have the po- 
etic imagination of a Shakespeare or an Ariosto 
when, like Hoffmann or Brentano, they have tort- 
ured their poor brains into bringing forth some 
impossible caricatures. 

The Realists generally choose uninteresting, 
immodest, often repulsive subjects, and gloat 
over detailed descriptions of the same. They 
think they have drawn a striking portrait and 
given a true picture of the times when they have 
painted with exactness silk stockings and leathern 
jack-boots, ruffs, and carbines, at the most a mus- 
tache besides, may be, some colored carpets and 
coverings to catch the eye—all of them the least 
essential and least interesting things in the world. 
The Dutch painters did so before, they say, and 
they only show thereby how entirely they fail to 
understand the theory of art for art’s sake. Both 
schools, the Realist and Formalist, from Baude- 
laire to the Goncourts, from Lecomte de Lisle to 
Coppée, stand completely under the influence of 
Théophile Gautier, who was only just in time to 
belong to the great generation of 1830. A piece 
manufactured by this prophet of “art for art’s 
sake,” or by one of his best disciples, reminds us 
at first sight of the museum of the Grane Ge- 
wélbe at Dresden—an image which no connected 
and harmonious work of art, but only a mzxtum 
compositum, would suggest. But on closer in- 
spection we find that we have not even isolated 
jewels before us, but badly colored bits of glass, 
and among them perhaps a couple of cheap peb- 
bles, which the fellow has given himself an infi- 
nite deal of trouble to cut into a thousand facets. 
For these artists are for the most part poor, beg- 
garly poor, and they try to imitate the rich by 
the false jewelry which they pick up in diction- 
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aries. Any one who is properly at home in his 
own language need not go so far in search of 
words, or give himself the trouble of coining new 
ones and galvanizing those that have been long 
dead into a poor semblance of life, nor need he 
misapply for his own purposes the terminology 
of the arts and sciences. True artists in lan- 
guage, like George Sand or Renan, find their 
living mother-tongue sufficient. Again, we are 
bored to death by the continual use of synonyms, 
and by the virtuoso’s habit of spinning out a 
subject with fine expressions which all but de- 
generates into simple tautology. And the more 
insignificant and commonplace their subject is, 
so much the better. It is incredible what suc- 
cess these people with their mechanical polishing 
and technical contrivances have met with in a 
generation which is thirsting for what is real, and 
satisfies its desire on whatever comes to hand. 
To an uncorrupted taste this vapid literature is 
even more wearisome than offensive. 

Happily France still produces, though in far 
less ample measure than forty or fifty years ago, 
a literature of real value, which is able to satisfy 
alike the dainty appetite of the zsthetic epicure 
and the healthy hunger of an uncorrupted palate. 
True, our generation can not boast of a first-rate 
historian like Augustin Thierry, of a delicate bi- 
ographer like Sainte-Beuve, of a consummate 
artist like Mérimée, of an eloquent writer like 
George Sand, of a poet like Musset, or of an 
observer like Balzac; but in Renan and Taine, 
in Montégut and Scherer, in Prévost-Paradol 
and J. J. Weiss, in Flaubert and Augier, it pos- 
sesses successors to them who command our 
admiration and respect. 

It is only natural that a school of criticism 
should arise when the creative power of the na- 
tion seemed for a time at least exhausted. The 
strange thing is, that the reverse happened in 
Germany, where criticism preceded the great age 
of poetry. We are not now engaged in a history 
of literature, yet even in a sketch like the present 
it will not be out of place to point out how French 
criticism is a birth of this century. Founded by 
Villemain and brought to perfection by Sainte- 
Beuve, it received from the latter its peculiar 
psychological and biographical character. Its 
best and most delicate work has appeared within 
the last twenty years. A new and important 
element indeed in the intellectual life of the na- 
tion is this young branch of French literature, 
which combines Montégut’s depth of thought, 
Renan’s delicate taste and unsurpassed art, 
Taine’s bold application of method and rich col- 
oring, Sarcey’s open-minded and unprejudiced 
judgment, and Scherer’s thorough knowledge 
and honest endeavor to see things as they act- 
ually are. What these writers have produced 


can not be too much studied in Germany. We 
had a right to look down somewhat contemptu- 
ously on the formal criticism of Bouhours and 
La Harpe, from the height of a culture which 
numbered Lessing among its founders, and was 
worthily continued in Schiller’s philosophical 
criticism, Hegel’s zsthetics, Schlegel’s apprecia- 
tive and appropriating talent, Gervinus’s literary 
learning, and H. Hettner’s masterful history of 
ideas ; but that is no reason why we should for- 
get that neither our own literature, nor the Eng- 
lish, nor the Italian, can point to any works to 
compare with the literary and psychological 
studies of Sainte-Beuve. 

Modern French criticism, as indeed all French 
literature, possesses another advantage over the 
German which does not receive due considera- 
tion. It takes up that wider, more liberal point 
of view of the man of the world, which is en- 
tirely wanting to German literature and German 
intellectual life, relegated as they have been for 
almost the last three hundred years to the uni- 
versities, that is, to professors and small towns. 
With the exception of Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schopenhauer, there is hardly a writer of impor- 
tance in the annals of our literary history who 
was not tutor or professor, or who had not at 
least taken part some time in his life in educa- 
tional work. Lecture-rooms and libraries were 
the cradle of German culture, as English and 
French culture grew up among lawyers and poli- 
ticians. The freedom and distinction which the 
latter thus gained are wanting to German litera- 
ture, which has not yet succeeded in entirely 
getting rid of the atmosphere of the study, the 
pettiness of the school-room, the tastelessness 
and pedantry of the lecture-room, or the traces 
of the continuous struggle between the flights of 
idealism and the straitened circumstances of a 
narrow life. From the days of Montaigne and 
Montesquieu down to those of the Duc de Bro- 
glie and the Marquis de Sainte-Aulaire, the high- 
est and most independent class has in France, 
as in England, considered it an honor to take an 
active part in the intellectual work of their coun- 
try. But in Germany ever since the fall of the 
wealthy city patriciates and the independent no- 
bles, that is, for three centuries, all intellectual 
activity has been left to pastors and professors. 
Whatever gain may thus have accrued to deep 
thought and earnest study has been at the ex- 
pense of taste and largeness of view. The lit- 
erary life of France, even in the decline which 
we have lived to see during the last thirty years, 
still retains in an eminent degree the open-mind- 
edness, the liberal “ a//ure,” and the great tradi- 
tions of better days. 

Yet the chief merit of what remains of value 
amid the general decline of French literature 
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does not lie in these qualities. The French have 
always been distinguished for cleverness (Aadz- 
Zeté), and they possess it to such a degree that 
it almost amounts to genius. No nation can vie 
with them in works which only require talent. 
Though France has never produced, even in her 
best days, a Dante, a Shakespeare, or a Goethe, 
she can boast of an undisputed superiority in 
mere technical skill. And this, like all the fore- 
going, applies to the fine arts as well as to litera- 
ture. We need only compare the fashionable 
painters of France for the last fifty years with 
those of Germany and Italy. Where is the Ger- 
man artist who could rival Ary Scheffer in sen- 
timental expression, Horace Vernet in “/urza,” 
Paul Delaroche in theatrical effect, Meissonier in 
exactness, Géréme in effectiveness, or Regnauld 
in brilliancy of color? We are not speaking 
here of really great French painters like Dela- 
croix, Ricard, or Decamps, any more than of 
those of the same order in Germany. The 
reader will be able to call to mind analogous 
examples in music, architecture, and sculpture, 
in which the French show the preéminence they 
always display when the task in hand is that of 
producing certain given effects by the application 
of technical methods (frocédés). While, how- 
ever, in the generation of 1830, a certain amount 
of individuality and idealism was still combined 
with talent and intelligence, in our days, that is, 
since about 1840, everything has been reduced 
to mechanical processes, which it must be al- 
lowed have been brought to perfection. Only 
let an artist have a success in the Sa/om with a 
new style, and in the following year will appear 
dozens of pictures in the same manner, executed 
with equal skill.* 

Of course, neither a true critic nor an un- 
biased observer will be deceived by such works, 
but will at once feel their want of originality and 
idealism. Clever and tasteful as the imitation 
may be, they will be sure to miss two requisites 
—conviction and spontaneity. Art in France 
has degenerated into a mere trade. Most of 
those who paint or write are not conscious of 
any calling, but wish to make money or gain a 
position ; and therefore they flatter and humor 
the public. Goethe once said, at the time when 
another golden age of French literature seemed 
to be dawning in Mérimée and Victor Hugo: 
“The French possess wit and understanding, 
but no depth and no self-devotion. . . . In their 
style, too, they are true to their general char- 





*I may mention as instances, Cabanel’s ‘‘ Venus,” 
Moreau’s ‘ Sphinx,” Géréme’s ‘‘ Czsar,” Hamon’s 
** Gods of Love,” Heilbuth’s ‘‘ Roman Scenes,” Re- 
gnault’s ‘‘Saléme.” In the year after they were ex- 
hibited, twenty pictures of the same character, and all 
good in their way, were to be seen in the Sa/on, 


acter. They are sociable by nature, therefore 
they never forget the public to whom they are 
speaking. They endeavor to be clear in order 
to convince their readers, and agreeable in order 
to please them.” But since this judgment things 
have gone still further. French writers in our 
days do not trouble themselves to convince any 
one, for the simple reason that they have no 
convictions; they are not satisfied with being 
merely agreeable, but are ready to be anything 
else the public may wish—witty, obscene, ex- 
travagant, tragic, horrible, but (in the case of the 
best at least) never wanting in taste. Yet there 
is one thing wanting in every work, however tech- 
nically perfect it may be, however well adapted 
to the stage, however attractively written, how- 
ever witty and clever. It is not inspired by a 
thirst for truth, by an irresistible desire to ex- 
press one’s inmost nature and belief ; it does not 
display the earnest unselfish endeavor which may 
frequently be traced in the most mediocre German 
scientific essay, the most insignificant German 
lyrical poem, the most awkward and tasteless 
German picture, although of late years German 
art and literature have also begun in their clumsy 
way to vie with French cleverness and to strive 
after money and success, instead of the satisfac- 
tion of the artist’s conscience. All it shows is a 
desire to please, as a means of ministering to the 
author’s personal vanity or personal enjoyment. 
Contemporary French literature shows how little 
can be effected by intelligence and technical skill 
alone; poetry, history, and philosophy—that is, 
all which rests on intuition or transcendentalism 
—can hardly be said to exist any longer. Novels 
and dramas, criticism and natural science, have 
alone survived the general exhaustion of the 
French mind; but the novel and the drama, as 
they have been handled by their two most able 
representatives under the Second Empire, can 
hardly be classed among the “ de/les-lettres.” 
Gustave Flaubert’s novels and the comedies of 
Dumas //s are really analyses of human nature 
in the dress of dialogue and narrative, and 
have more to do with natural science than 
with art. Flaubert’s first work does indeed at 
times remind us of Balzac, but is destitute of 
his philosophical penetration and his poetical 
treatment, 

For this very reason, however, the student of 
French life may gather a rich store of informa- 
tion from a short consideration of one of these 
classes of literature. As, however, the moral 
attitude and the method of construction always 
remain the same, the only difference being in 
the degree of talent, artistic sense, and taste 
therein displayed, we may be allowed to let drop 
our threefold division, and consider our subject 
in its general character. 
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III. 


“To write plays,” said Goethe, “is a craft 
that has to be learned, and demands a talent 
which must come from nature.” Now, who has 
more natural dramatic talent than a Frenchman, 
and where can the craft be better understood 
than in Paris? 

In no age and in no country has line-and-rule 
art attained greater perfection than in France 
ander the Second Empire, and in the particular 
department of the higher comedy, the genre 
peculiar to this period. In classic tragedy and 
the drama of intrigue, in melodrama and vaude- 
ville, there was far more originality from 1815 to 
1850 than from 1850'to 1870, Above all, the 
drama of intrigue was brought to rare perfection 
by the genius of Alexandre Dumas and the un- 
failing gayety of Scribe. Indeed, after returning 
to its sober senses in 1850, the repentant nation 
found it only too full of genius and gayety. It 
was about the time of the Revolution of February 
that national education, as systematized by the 
great Napoleon and the “ Liberals,” began really 
to bear fruit; for whatever inspired the least sus- 
picion of genius, originality, independence, or 
imagination, had gradually come to stink in the 
nostrils of the “educated” public. As this pub- 
lic demanded a “ Zolitigue honnéte et modérée,” 
ditto philosophy, and ditto history, so at the 
theatre it objected to seeing aught which trans- 
gressed the bounds of probability and propriety. 
Moreover, the world was grown virtuous ; but, as 
it could not get on without just a taste of vice, 
“les fournisseurs de S. M.le Public” produced 
the required article, consisting of vicious virtue 
and virtuous vice, all within the bounds of every- 
day life and every-day commonplace ideas, un- 
tainted by imagination and sprinkled with timely 
exposition of social—not socialistic—questions. 

The way had been already pointed out by 
Diderot in his “ Pére de Famille” and his “ Fils 
Naturel””; Greuze’s pictures supplied the illus- 
trations ; but both, notwithstanding false phrases 
and attitudes, retained the idealistic tendency of 
their century. Casimir Delavigne believed he 
was rape the comedy of Moliére when he 
wrote his “ Ecole des Vieillards,” and he did but 
revive the dourgeozs comedy and its prose. Of 
course he could not approach the creative genius 
of the poet who produced the characters of Ar- 
nolphe and Alceste; but, even when we compare 
his work with the skillful composition of Dumas 
Jils, it seems to be so much rubbish. The first 
satisfactory model in this genre was the work of 
that amiable juggler Monsieur Scribe. “Une 
Chaine ” is the first, and still one of the best, of 
the Aautes comédies of the century. It turns on 
the favorite subject of the modern French the- 


atre—the conflict between love and marriage. 
Balzac’s “ Mercadet,” an imitation of the immor- 
tal “Turcaret” of Le Sage, was the first attempt 
to treat dramatically the other most popular 
theme of the time—the struggle of the Jarvenu 
with the social powers that be. 

When writers who have real cleverness and a 
natural gift for light, sparkling dialogue set them- 
selves the task of treating popular subjects and 
question‘. in an agreeable way, they will as a rule 
succeed far better than men of genius. They 
soon master the necessary technicalities, and they 
would not be Frenchmen if they did not know 
how to conceal the work of glue-pot and hammer. 
Take the hundreds of comedies which have been 
put on the stage in the last thirty years ; in every 
one we find the same arrangement, the same per- 
sonages, the same subject, the same views, and 
the same language. The only difference is in the 
degree of cleverness with which the receipt has 
been followed. The same cookery-book is al- 
ways used, only the cooks are more or less skilled, 
and no one is tolerated who does not respect the 
authority of a Soyer. Now, everybody knows that 
On nait rétisseur, mais on devient cutsinier ; 
but who cares for the ré¢isseur save on high fes- 
tivals? However (“not to crack the wind of 
the poor phrase, roaming it thus ”), let us look 
through the cookery-book, if it is agreeable to 
my readers. 

The subjects of modern comedy are always 
taken out of the real life of the present. The 
play either turns on the conflict between the new 
and the old society, or between passion and so- 
cial law, or often both are interlaced in one plot. 
Nothing can convince either authors or public 
that these conflicts are not new; in their eyes 
they date from the French Revolution, that new 
era of humanity, which, if we are to believe the 
French, has completely transformed human nat- 
ure as well as all historical and social laws. The 
representative of the new society is either an zn- 
genieur, who has raised himself by his own ex- 
ertions, having—O incomparable glory !—come 
out top from the Ecole Polytechnique, or he is a 
painter who has been decorated for his pictures 
in the last Sa/on, Of course, some writers 
emancipate themselves so far as to substitute a 
lawyer or officer for the zngenzeur, though most 
characteristically never a professor or doctor, and 
sometimes, though rarely, a sculptor or poet for 
the painter. The old society, the society of preju- 
dices, is represented either by a marquis, who 
is unconscious that such a thing as modern his- 
tory exists, and who wishes to reéstablish the 
system of tithes and gavel-work, a type nowhere 
to be found in actual life; or it is represented by 
a nouveau riche, who looks on all artists as Bo- 
hemians, and dreams of nothing but a red ribbon 
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for himself and a title for his daughter—a type 
to be met with at every step. So far the new 
comedy is but the expression of the national 
character and of the society and manners of the 
time. The first object of the modern French- 
man in art and literature, as in legislation, is to 
deny or veil the social inequalities which do as a 
fact exist ; hence on the stage he must be made 
to attain that which he never does attain, or even 
strive after, in actual life—admission into a high- 
er social stratum. On this goal he keeps his eye 
fixed as the grand reward of all his exertions— 
an unconscious and effective contradiction of the 
democratic reflections with which such pieces are 
copiously strewed. 

Tirade plays, as of old, a great part in the 
new comedy. The four et contre are argued in 
easy prose, just as Corneille’s Auguste and Cinna 
argued in splendid verse. The language is al- 
ways clear, witty, and flowing, but dry and col- 
orless ; the dialogue is, when not hampered by 
tirade, natural, vivacious, witty, and full of that 
old French grace, which yet never grows old, 
and which for three centuries Europe has never 
wearied of admiring. The construction (char- 
pente) is, if possible, even more according to rule 
and line, and more artificial, than the delineation 
of the characters; everything being prescribed 
accurately—the reasons for which the personages 
appear on or disappear from the scene, the con- 
centration of interest in the fourth act, the duel, 
the hide-and-seek, the recognition, the narrative 
of the “confident,” and so forth. An extraordi- 
nary exercise of artistic power is therefore re- 
quired to make a play seem new and imagina- 
tive, to keep up the attention, and by the interest 
of the plot to enliven the triteness of the subject 
and the monotony of the tirades. All, even the 
best authors, have recourse in the end to conver- 
sion, to complete change of character—a most 
striking illustration of the French conception of 
human nature. A Macbeth, a Hamlet, never 
change; to Shakespeare his hero’s actions are 
his hero’s character; to Schiller “a man’s deeds 
are as the fruit of a tree; they must be what 
they are ; no sport of chance can change them. 
When we know a man’s inner nature, we know 
what he will will and how he will act.” Not so 
the Frenchman, for whom the freedom of the 
will is an indisputable dogma, and who takes a 
very different view of the matter; to him it 
seems only natural for the hero of a play to 
change his nature and habits in the twinkling of 
an eye, and to be suddenly converted from a 
gambler and libertine into a faithful husband and 
conscientious father. 

This point of view is most characteristic of 
the second category of the new comedy, which 
deals with the question of marriage. Here we 


have a man who is in love and lives with his 
mistress, until at last the desire to found a home 
of his own, to know a father’s joys, to take up a 
position in society, in short, to live like other 
people, alienates him from the object of his af- 
fections, and induces him to make a mariage de 
raison with some ignorant little goose of a dour- 
geoise, There are variations in abundance on 
this theme, but “the good triumphs,” as in the 
Eschylean chorus—the “ good,” of course, be- 
ing social propriety. In fact, affection is always 
sacrificed to the worldly advantages of a com- 
fortable establishment, and this is called morality 
and duty. The dramatis persone are, firstly, a 
woman of middle age, who is either unhappy 
and passionately in love, or else a heartless co- 
quette. (It is all one, according to the moral 
ideas of French society; in the eyes of almost 
every Frenchman who has read his Goethe, Eg- 
mont’s Clirchen is simply a courtesan.) Next, 
a young count, who is surfeited with too much 
wild living and thirsts for domestic peace; also 
a husband, who figures as a tragical character. 
(The modern French think the laughable cuckold 
of Greek comedy, of Boccaccio, Shakespeare, 
La Fontaine, Moliére, and Musset, is “ played 
out,” and have invented the tearful cuckold, a 
tedious personage, and by no means a happy in- 
vention.) Last, but not least, a Desgenais. Poor 
Musset is responsible for having created - this 
maudlin type in his “ Confessions d’un Enfant 
du Siécle.” Desgenais is a gentlemanly roué 
who preaches morality, and it is easy to imagine 
what kind of morality. He has seen the world, 
so far as it is represented by cards, courtesans, 
and champagne, and has at last discovered, 
though too late for himself, that it would have 
been better if he had kept to the beaten track, 
and married in good time some girl just fresh 
from school. But it is not too late to give a 
young friend the benefit of his experiences. He 
must be brought back ere it be too late, and at 
any price, from the downward path into the high- 
road of respectability. A touching appeal is 
made to the young man in the name of utility 
and enlightened selfishness. For in such a world 
who would expect to hear of justice and gener- 
osity ? 

As the writer of such pieces lives in Paris, 
and in the least scrupulous company to be found 
in Paris, he naturally can not depict the morality 
and circumstances of life of the most estimable 
portion of Parisian society, and, as I remarked 
before, it would not be just to France to draw 
general conclusions from his descriptions as to 
the general conditions of the country; but as 
the author in the days of his youth, at home or 
at school, in the provinces or in Paris, has assimi- 
lated the moral ideas of his nation, it is quite 
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allowable to represent his moral judgment as 
that of modern France. We see, then, that 
while the unhealthy state of society which is 
represented in the new comedy is quite excep- 
tional, it is dealt with in the light of generally 
recognized moral principles. Hence the whole 
of this literature is doubly unsound and twice 
removed from the truth. But, as it is not only 
lacking in healthiness and truthfulness, but also, 
for the most part, in imagination, poetry, and 


gayety, it is quite impossible that it should out- 
last the passing fashion. The higher comedy of 
the Second Empire will share the fate of its po- 
etry and novels: in twenty years less will be 
heard of it than is now heard of the novels of 
D’Urfé and Mademoiselle Scudéry after two cen- 

turies.* 
KARL HILLEBRAND (from his “ The French 
in the Second Half of the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury’’). 





BYRON, GOETHE, AND MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


R. MATTHEW ARNOLD has lately pub- 
lished an essay upon Lord Byron which 
has surprised, not merely the students of Byron, 
but the students of Mr. Matthew Arnold himself. 
His theory about Byron is, that Byron is neither 
artist nor thinker—that “he has no light, can 
not lead us from the past to the future; . . . the 
moment he reflects, he is a child; . . . as a poet 
he has no fine and exact sense for word and 
structure and rhythm; he has not the artist’s 
nature and gifts.” The excellence of Byron, ac- 
cording to Mr. Arnold, mainly consists in his 
“ sincerity and strength”; in his rhetorical pow- 
er; in his “irreconcilable revolt and battle” 
against the political and social order of things 
in which he lived. “Byron threw himself upon 
poetry as his organ, and in poetry his topics were 
not ‘Queen Mab,’ and ‘ The Witch of Atlas,’ and 
‘ The Sensitive-Plant "—they were the upholders 
of the old order, George III, and Lord Castle- 
reagh, and the Duke of Wellington, and Southey, 
and they were the canters and tramplers of the 
great world, and they were his enemies, and him- 
self.” 

I do not propose to discuss here at any length 
what is the value of Mr. Arnold’s estimate of 
Byron. Byron can take care of himself; and 
Mr. Arnold does not increase our disposition to 
depend upon him, when we find him saying that 
probably Shelley’s “Essays and Letters” “ will 
resist the wear and tear of time better, and final- 
ly come to stand higher, than his poetry!” 

Mr. Arnold, however, appeals to Goethe as 
an authority for the position to which Byron is 
reduced, and it is important that the English 
people should not suppose that Goethe did not 
know Byron's true worth. I have therefore col- 
lected some of the principal criticisms upon Byron 
which I can find in Goethe’s works. The text 
upon which Mr. Arnold enlarges, is the remark 


just quoted which Goethe made about Byron to 
Eckermann: “so bald er refiectirt ist er ein 
Kind" —as soon as he reflects he ts a child. 

Goethe, it is true, did say this; but every- 
thing in the interpretation of the saying depends 
upon the context, which Mr. Arnold omits. I 
give the whole passage, quoting from.Oxenford’s 
translation of the “ Eckermann Conversations,” 
vol. i, p. 198: 

“*Lord Byron,’ said Eckermann, ‘is no wiser 
when he takes “‘ Faust” to pieces and thinks you 
found one thing here, the other there.’ ‘The greater 
part of those fine things cited by Lord Byron,’ Goethe 
replied, ‘I have never read; much less did I think 
of them when I was writing “‘ Faust.” But Lord 
Byron is only great as a poet; as soon as he reflects 
le is a child. He knows not how to help himself 
against the stupid attacks of the same kind made 
upon him by his own countrymen. He ought to 
have expressed himself more strongly against them. 
‘What is there is mine,” he should have said, ‘‘ and - 
whether I got it from a book or from life is of no 
consequence ; the only point is, whether I have made 
a right use of it.” Walter Scott used a scene from 
my “ Egmont,” and he had a right to do so; and, 
because he did it well, he deserves praise.’ ” 

Surely, it can not be said upon the strength 
of an observation of this kind, that Goethe be- 





* Of course we are only speaking here of the large 
majority. It is probable that some few pieces, like the 
‘* Marquis de la Seigliére” or the ‘‘Gendre de M. Poi- 
rier,” will keep their place on the stage by the side of 
Marivaux’s ‘‘ Fausses Confidences” or ‘‘ Jeux de l’Amour 
et du Hasard,” simply because they are farthest removed 
from the type in vogue, and approach most nearly to the 
French drama of intrigue as brought to perfection by 
Scribe and Dumas fére. The real types of the higher 
comedy which we have endeavored to characterize, even 
the most successful, such as Ponsard’s ‘‘ L’Honneur et 
lArgent” and Dumas /i/s’ “‘ Derai-Monde,” are already 
becoming antiquated. 
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lieved that Byron was unable to reflect in that 
wide sense in which Mr. Arnold interprets the 
word. What Goethe did believe about Byron 
we shall see presently. 

We will, in the first place, continue the quo- 
tations from the “ Eckermann”: 


“We see how the inadequate dogmas of the 
Church work upon a free mind like Byron’s, and 
how by such a piece (‘ Cain ’) he struggles to get rid 
of a doctrine which has been forced upon him” (vol. 
i, Pp. 129). 

‘The world to him was transparent, and he 
could paint by way of anticipation ” (vol. i, p. 140). 

“ That which I call invention I never saw in any 
one in the world to a greater degree than in him” 
(vol. i, p. 205). 

“Lord Byron is to be regarded as a man, as an 
Englishman, and as a great talent. His good quali- 
ties belong chiefly to the man, his bad to the Eng- 
lishmar and the peer, his talent is incommensurable. 
All Englishmen are, as such, without reflection prop- 
erly so called ; distractions and party-spirit will not 
permit them to perfect themselves in quiet. But 
they are great as practical men. Thus, Lord Byron 
could never attain reflection on himself, and on this 
account his maxims in general are not successful. 
But where he will create, he always succeeds ; and 
we may truly say that, with him, inspiration supplies 
the place of reflection. He was always obliged to 
go on poetizing, and then everything that came from 
the man, especially from his heart, was excellent. 
He produced his best things, as women do pretty 
children, without thinking about it, or knowing how 
it was done. He is a great talent, a born talent, 
and I never saw the true poetical power greater in 
any man than in him. In the apprehension of ex- 
ternal objects, and a clear penetration into past sity- 
ations, he is as great as Shakespeare. But, as a pure 
individuality, Shakespeare is his superior” (vol. i, 
Pp. 209). 


We see now more distinctly what Goethe 
means by “reflection.” It is the maxim-forming 
faculty; the faculty of self-separation, or con- 
scious consideration, a faculty which would have 
enabled Byron, as it enabled Goethe, to reply 
successfully to a charge of plagiarism. It is not 
the faculty of thought in its widest sense, nor of 
creation, and it is not much concerned with the 
production of poems of the highest order—the 
poems, that is to say, which are written, as it 
were, by the impersonal thought. 

But again : 


“* The English may think of Byron as they please ; 
but this is certain, that they can show no poet who 
is to be compared to him. He is different from all 
the others, and, for the most part, greater” (vol. i, 
P- 290). 

This passage is one which Mr. Arnold quotes, 
and he strives to diminish its importance by trans- 


lating der thm zu vergleichen wére by “who is 
his parallel,” and maintains that Goethe “ was 
not so much thinking of the strict rank, as poe- 
try, of Byron’s production; he was thinking of 
that wonderful personality of Byron which so 
enters into his poetry.” It is just possible ; but, 
if Goethe did think this, he used words which 
must have misled any ordinary human being, 
and, if the phrase der zhm zu vergleichen ware 
simply indicates parallelism, it loses all its point, 
for in that sense it might have been applied to 
the worst poet living. 


“I have read once more Byron’s ‘ Deformed 
Transformed,’ and must say that to me his talent 
appears greater than ever. His devil was suggested 
by my ‘ Mephistopheles’; but it is no imitation—it 
is thoroughly new and original ; close, genuine, and 
spirited. There are no weak passages—not a place 
where you could put the head of a pin, where you 
do not find invention and thought [italics mine]. 
Were it not for his hypochondriacal negative turn, 
he would be as great as Shakespeare and the an- 
cients ” (vol. i, p. 294). 


Eckermann expressed his surprise, and Mr. 
Arnold will probably express surprise at being 
reminded of this passage: “ Yes,” said Goethe, 
“you may believe me, I have studied him anew, 
and am confirmed in this opinion.” The posi- 
tion which Byron occupies in the second part of 
“Faust” is well known. Eckermann talked to 
Goethe about it, and Goethe said, “I could not 
make use of any man as the representative of 
the modern poetical era except him, who un- 
doubtedly is to be regarded as the greatest 
genius of our century.” Mr. Arnold translates 
this word “genius” by “talent.” The word in 
the original is ¢aZent, and I will not dispute with 
so accomplished a German scholar as Mr. Arnold 
as to what is the precise meaning of ¢a/ent. In 
both the English translations of Eckermann the 
word is rendered “genius,” and after the com- 
parison between Byron, Shakespeare, and the 
ancients just quoted, we can hardly admit that 
Goethe meant to distinguish scientifically be- 
tween the two orders of intellect and to assign 
the lower to Byron. 

But, last of all, I will translate Goethe's criti- 
cism upon “Cain.” So far as I know, it has not 
yet appeared in English. It is to be found in 
the Stuttgart and Tiibingen edition of Goethe, 
1840, vol. xxxiii, p. 157. Some portions which 
are immaterial I have omitted : 


“After I had listened to the strangest things 
about this work for almost a year, I at last took it 
myself in hand, and it excited in me astonishment 
and admiration ; an effect which will produce in the 
mind which is pure and susceptible, everything good, 
beautiful, and great. . . . The poet who, surpassing 
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the limit of all our conceptions, has penetrated with 
burning spiritual vision the past and present, and 
consequently the future, has now subdued new re- 
gions under his limitless talent, but what he will 
accomplish therein can be predicted by no human 
being. His procedure, however, we can neverthe- 
less in a measure more closely determine. He ad- 
heres to the letter of the Biblical tradition, for he 
allows the first pair of human beings to exchange 
their original purity and innocence for a guilt mys- 
terious in its origin; the punishment which is its 
consequence descending upon all posterity. The 
monstrous burden of such an event he lays upon the 
shoulders of Cain as the representative of a sullen 
humanity, plunged for no fault of its own into the 
depths of misery. 

“To this primal son of man bowed down and 
heavily burdened, death, which as yet he has not 
seen, is an especial trouble ; and although he may 
desire the end of his present distress, it seems still 
more hateful to exchange it for a condition alto- 
gether unknown. Hence we already see that the 
full weight of a dogmatic system, explaining, medi- 
ating, yet always in conflict with itself, just as it still 
for ever occupies us, was imposed on the first miser- 
able son of man. These contradictions, which are 
not strange to human nature, oscillated to and fro 
in his mind, and could not be brought to rest, either 
through the divinely-given gentleness of his father 
and brother, or the loving and alleviating codpera- 
tion of his sister-wife. In order to sharpen them to 
the point of impossibility of endurance, Satan comes 
upon the scene, a mighty and misleading spirit, who 
begins by unsettling him morally, and then con- 
ducts him miraculously through all worlds, causing 
him to see the past as overwhelmingly vast, the pres- 
ent as small and of no account, and the future as 
full of foreboding and void of consolation. 

“So he turns back to his own family, more ex- 
cited, but not worse than before ; and finding in the 
family circle everything as he has left it, the urgency 
of Abel, who wishes to make him offer a sacrifice, 
becomes altogether insupportable. More say we 
not, excepting that the motivation of the scene in 
which Abel perishes is of the rarest excellence, and 
what follows is equally great and priceless. There 
now lies Abel! That now is death of which there 
was so much speech, and man knows about it as 
little as he did before. 

“We must not forget that through the whole 
piece there runs a kind of presentiment of a Saviour, 
so that the poet at this point, as well as in all others, 
has known how to bring himself near to the ideas 
by which we explain things, and to our modes of 
faith. 

“ Of the scene with the parents, in which Eve at 
last curses the speechless Cain, which our western 
neighbor lifts into such striking prominence, there 
remains nothing more for us to say: we have to 
approach the conclusion with astonishment and rev- 
erence. 

“With regard to this conclusion, an intelligent 
and fair friend, related to us through esteem for 

VOL, XI.—22 


Byron, has asserted that everything religious and 
moral in the world was put into the last three words 
of the piece.” * 


One more quotation. It is about “ Manfred,” 
and is to be found in vol. xxxiii, p. 153: 


“A wonderful phenomenon, and one touching 
me closely, was the tragedy of ‘ Manfred’ by Byron. 
This strange poet, rich in ideas, has taken up my 
‘Faust’ into himself, and has sucked therefrom the 
Strangest nourishment. He has made use in his 
own way of the motives which serve his own ends, 
so that nothing remains the same, and for that very 
reason I can not sufficiently be astonished at his in- 
tellect.” 


We have now heard enough from Goethe to 
prove that the very limited interpretation placed 
by Mr. Arnold upon a single expression can not 
be accepted as a full account of what Goethe 
thought about Byron. It is to be observed that 
Goethe was an old man when he read Byron, 
and this gives a peculiar value to his utterances. 
They are not the outpourings of a youth over- 
come by Mr. Arnold’s “vogue.” They are the 
convictions of a gray-headed and singularly self- 
possessed man of the world, who had passed 
the usual limit of life, and had seen many things; 
a man, too, of so rare sagacity in the discern- 
ment of character, that it became almost divina- 
tion, as, for example, it did in the case of Car- 
lyle. 

Many persons will be inclined to think that 
Goethe, so far from putting Byron on a lower 
level than that usually assigned to him, has over- 
praised him, and will question the justice of the 
“burning spiritual vision ” which the great Ger- 
man believed the great Englishman to possess. 
But let us read “Cain”; let us consider what 
Goethe call its “ motivation”; let us reflect on 
the incident and meaning added to the legend ; 
on the exploration of the universe with Lucifer 
for a guide; on its result ; on the mode in which 
the death of Abel is reached; on the doom of 
Cain—the limitless wilderness henceforth and no 
rest ; on the fidelity of Adah, who, with the true 
instinct of love, separates between the man and 
the crime ; let us ponder on the majesty of the 
principal character, Cain himself, who stands be- 
fore us as the representative of the insurgence of 
the human intellect, embodying it so consum- 
mately that, if we know him, we know a whole 
literature; let us brood over all this, and we 
shall say that Goethe has not exaggerated. It is 
the same with the rest of Byron’s dramas. Over 
and above the beauty of detached passages, there 
is in each one of them a large and universal 





* Adah, Peace be with him (Abel). 
Cain. But with me/ 
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moral, or rather moral within moral, precisely the 
same for no reader, but none the less certain, and 
as inexhaustible as Nature. This is one reason 
why the wisdom of a selection from Byron is so 
doubtful. The worth of “ Cain,” of “ Sardana- 
palus,” of “ Manfred,” of “ Marino Faliero,” is 
the worth of an outlook over the sea; and we 
can not take a sample of the scene from a cliff 
by putting a pint of water into a bottle. But 
then Byron’s critics and the compilers tell us of 
failures, which ought not to survive, and that we 
are doing a kindness to him if we suppress these 
and exhibit him at his best. No man who seri- 
ously cares for his subject can hold such a theory 
as this. He will want to know Byron, the whole 
of him, in all what is called his weakness as well 
as in what is called his strength ; for the one is 
not intelligible without the other. A human be- 
ing is an indivisible unity, and his weakness zs 
his strength, and his strength zs his weakness. 
Both are significant and important. 

It is not my object in this paper to justify 
what Mr. Arnold calls the Byronic “ supersti- 
tion.” I hope I could justify a good part of it, 
but this is not the opportunity. I can not resist, 
however, saying a word by way of conclusion 
on the manner in which Byron has fulfilled what 
seems to me one of the chief offices of the poet. 
Mr. Arnold, although the very center of his dis- 
satisfaction with Byron is that he “can not re- 
flect,” would probably in another mood admit 
that “reflections” are not what we demand of 
the poet. We do not ask of him a rhymed book 
of proverbs. He should rather be the articula- 
tion of what in Nature is great but inarticulate. 
In him the thunder, the sea, the peace of morn- 
ing, the joy of youth, the calm of old age, the 
rush of passion, should find words, and men 
through him become aware of the unrecognized 
wealth of existence. This is the mystery of art. 
A man with great susceptibilities may all his life 
long fail to understand something which lies at 
his feet, or properly to value it, until it has been 
held up before him in verse or in color. Byron 
had the power above most poets of acting as a 
kind of tongue to Nature. His descriptions are 
on everybody’s lips, and it is superfluous to quote 
them. He painted things not as if they were 
outside him, but with that sympathy which 
makes the difference between a dead and a liv- 
ing language. The woods, the wilds, the waters 
of Nature are to him 


“. .. the intense 
Reply of 4ers to our intelligence.” 


It would be difficult, surely, notwithstanding 
Byron's inability to reflect, to match these lines 
in their philosophic depth with any others in our 
language. His poetic success, springing from a 


capacity for great sympathies, is equally marked 
when he tries his hand with portraits of men or 
women. He is able to pass into their very soul 
and essence, and thereby he makes them speak 
to us. Witness, for example, the girl in “ The 
Island ” : 


“« The sunborn blood suffused her neck, and threw 
O’er her clear nut-brown skin a lucid hue, 
Like coral reddening through the darkened wave, 
Which draws the diver to the crimson cave, 
Such was this daughter of the southern seas, 
Herself a billow in her energies. 


Her smiles and tears had passed, as light winds 


pass 
O’er lakes to ruffle, not destroy, their glass, 
Whose depths unsearched, and fountains from the 
hill, 
Restore their surface, in itself so still.” 


Passages like these might be quoted without 
end from Byron, and they explain why he is and 
must for ever be among the immortals. The 
root of his excellence is the immense elemental 
force which dwelt in him, something which could 
answer the elements without him, a deep below 
to which the deep above could call, deep answer- 
ing to deep. He may have been careless in ex- 
pression ; he may have been a barbarian and not 
a ebgufc, as Mr. Matthew Arnold affirms, but he 
was great, and consequently vibrated to what 
was great. We can hardly say anything truer of 
him. He was a mass of living energy, and it is 
this which makes him so perpetually attractive 
and sanative too. For energy, power, is the one 
thing after which we pine, especially in a sickly 
age. We do not want carefully-constructed po- 
ems of mosaic, self-possessed and self-conscious, 
Force is what we need and what will heal us. 
In so far as it is force, it is the true morality, the 
true beauty, and the only revelation. It is the 
magnificent force in Byron which makes the 
accusation of affectation and posing, which is 
brought against him, so strange. ll that is 
meant by affectation and posing was a mere sur- 
face trick. The real man, Byron, and his poems 
are perfectly unconscious, as unconscious as the 
wind. Therefore he is infinitely precious. The 
books which have lived and always will live have 
this unconsciousness in them, and what is manu- 
factured, self-centered, and self - contemplative 
will perish. The world’s literature is the work 
of men, who, to use Byron’s own words— 


« Strip off this fond and false identity” ; 


who are lost in their abject, who write because 
they can not help it, imperfectly or perfectly, as 
the case may be, and who do not sit down to fit 
in this thing and that thing from a commonplace- 
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book. Many novelists there are who know their 
art better than Charlotte Bronté, but she, like By- 
ron—and there are more points of resemblance 
between them than might at first be supposed— 
is imperishable because she speaks under over- 
whelming pressure, self-annihilated, we may say, 
while the spirit breathes through her. The By- 
ron “ vogue” will never pass so long as men and 


women are men and women. Mr. Arnold and 
the critics may remind us of his imperfections of 
form, but they are nothing more than the flaws 
of a mountain, and Goethe will be right after all, 
for not since Shakespeare have we had any one 
der thm zu vergleichen wére. 


W. HALE WHITE (Contemporary Review). 





AN ADVENTURE IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


H4AvE you ever met with a Spanish savant? 
Well, I admit the species is rare, but I 
knew one in Manila. His name was Don Inigo 
Azaola, and, in all my journeying through the 
different parts of the world, no more amiable a 
fellow has ever crossed my path. The name 
Azaola has been perpetuated in science by our 
countryman Meyen; but the splendid man who 
was attached to it has been sleeping these six- 
teen years on the Campo Santo of Manila. 

It is twenty-six years now since I happened 
—no matter for what object—into Manila, a 
place which even now has many peculiarities, 
but which at that time bore a much more char- 
acteristic impress of the mixture of Asiatic and 
old Spanish customs which a more lively inter- 
course with other nations has since somewhat 
worn away, but by no means altogether effaced. 

I dabbled in botany a little at that time, and 
old Don Inigo, who, with his scientific inclina- 
tions, stood somewhat isolated among the good 
people of Manila, was charmed to have found in 
me some one who, like himself, could grow en- 
thusiastic over things upon which his country- 
men looked down with sovereign contempt. He 
considered me entirely in the light of a plant, in- 
sisted that he had discovered me, and claimed 
the right, as discoverer, of disturbing at will my 
matutinal slumbers for purposes of botanical ex- 
cursions, and appropriating my evenings for so- 
cial intercourse, 

Don Inigo had a deal, a great deal of leisure, 
for he was wealthy. I, as physician newly ar- 
rived and little known, had still more time, and 
so we were excellently suited to each other. Don 
Inigo was old—when a young man he had known 
Humboldt in Mexico—was an incorrigible free- 
thinker, and a hardened Jacobin; I was young, 
" a socialist, and emancipation-mad in different di- 
rections. In the glorious year of 1848 I had 
been guilty of all sorts of misdemeanors, looked 


upon myself as a very dangerous kind of person 
—since the windows of the Minister of my special 
Fatherland had been smashed with fy codpera- 
tion—and, exalted by this proud consciousness, 
played the wandering conspirator. It was a 
character-mask which in those times served to 
cover many a dubious past, in foreign lands, giv- 
ing place, gradually, in 1866, to the fleeing duel- 
list count, and disappearing from the stage en- 
tirely about 1870, surviving only as reminiscence 
of some queer original. 

Don Inigo, too, raised claims, and with a 
greater show of right, to the predicate of con- 
spirator. He had formerly, as so-called liberal, 
languished in different Spanish dungeons, which, 
however, according to his description, were not 
nearly so uncomfortable as they are cried down 
to be in the yellow-covered literature of Inquisi- 
tion romance; and presented neither the conven- 
tional foreground of gloating rack-attendants and 
inhuman jailers, nor unusual facilities for the 
study of toads, lizards, and other batrachia. Ac- 
cording to the undeviating law of the dime novel, 
Don Inigo, after his release—I meant to say “ af- 
ter his escape from the dungeon ”—should have 
been stealthily watched day and night, and his 
every step haunted, by the masked minions of 
the dark powers, and the deeply disguised famil- 
iars of the Inquisition. Such, however, was not 
the case. After my old friend had been punished 
by imprisonment for participating in conspiracy 
and revolt against “the powers that be,” the 
only precaution used was to denude him of the 
influential position of ozdor (a judge of the Court 
of Appeals) which he had held, and pension him 
off with full pay. Otherwise the place he held 
in the society of these colonies, with their quaint 
forms and customs, was not in the least affected 
by his somewhat tainted political past; and his 
open and outspoken political and religious here- 
sies did not exclude him from the most friendly 
intercourse with those at the head of the govern- 
ment, and the clergy. He had abandoned his 
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attempts to translate his ideal views into Philip- 
pine reality, had, in a manner, sworn to keep the 
peace, and thus both Church and state were sat- 
isfied. 

One must needs know, from experience, what 
old Spanish politeness means, to understand that 
a discussion of political questions is an impossi- 
bility in society. Don Inigo’s views were always 
assented to, and would have been had they been 
ever so much more outrageous. It was different 
in the field of philosophy. There, according to 
his own confession, he fared badly with these 
padres so well trained in scholastics. In the 
twinkling of an eye they had checkmated him, 
and with a triumphant smile pushed the burning 
taper closer to him, to relight his cigar which 
had gone out in the heat of argument—certainly 
a very mild appliance of fire as compared to the 
stake and pre of the middle ages. Don Inigo, 
however, discouraged by the “ distinguendum 
est” of the reverend gentlemen, and wearied by 
the politely assenting “jcémo no?” of the offi- 
cials, found it truly refreshing to have met some 
one who held and expressed opinions which in 
many cases agreed with his own views. In re- 
ality there was but one point on which our ideas 
differed. As intimated before, I was a socialistic 
and international enthusiast, determined on ren- 
dering happy all the peoples of the earth, after 
one and the same formula, and with very little 
expense. The old gentleman was willing to let 
the socialist-republic pass, though as a large 
land-owner he might reasonably have raised some 
objections to it. Equality of the different races, 
however, seemed egregiously comical to this ex- 
perienced and far-traveled functionary. 

“7 Malditos sean los Indios y toda la gente 
sin razon /—Cursed be the Indians and all peo- 
ple without reason!” (gente sin razon is the 
expression in the old law-codes of the Spanish 
colonies by which all the colored races together 
were designated) was his third word when speak- 
ing of the natives, for whose material welfare he 
exhibited the most lively concern, but whose 
mental capabilities he likened to those of a well- 
trained hunting-dog. The Chinaman, he argued 
quite seriously, was certainly more intelligent, 
which was proved by his being a much greater 
rascal; but, he added with a wise look, the 
Chinaman had no more a soul than the rest of 
the gente sin razon. 

What Don Inigo meant by “soul” it was dif- 
ficult to understand, as the old gentleman believed 
in no life beyond the grave. To a closer defini- 
tion of ideas he would not condescend ; of meta- 
physics he wanted to hear nothing at all, but put 
on a vexed face and said I talked just as the pa- 
dres did—which comparison he by no means in- 
tended for a compliment. So we came to leave 





the colored soul to itself, by tacit agreement, en- 
tering into the discussion of the subject from a 
different point—that of experience. Don Inigo 
maintained that disposition of mind was inherited 
as well as physical peculiarities; and in this he 
was undoubtedly correct. But he went further, 
and insisted that even what had been experienced, 
passed through, or acquired, would throw its 
lights and shadows over coming generations; 
that the range of thought and the aspirations of 
the progenitor were reproduced in the son and 
descendant—not only in general tendencies, but 
in special and definite forms. 

It is an obscure subject, on which I have 
never been able to form a decided opinion. Per- 
haps some of my readers may remember some 
case which belongs to this category. I will re- 
late an instance of this kind as I had it from Don 
Inigo’s lips partly, and partly as I lived through 
it myself. What portion of it is to be set down 
to the account of a whimsical chance, and what 
portion deduced from a sort of psychical law of 
inheritance, I leave every one to determine for 
himself, I simply state the facts, leaving others 
to draw their conclusions, 


II. 


ONE fine morning, before sunrise, Don Inigo 
stood by my bed, to call me, according to his 
custom, for a drive, during which, from the car- 
riage, we botanized, ethnologized, systematized, 
held counsel in regard to the welfare of the uni- 
verse in general, and mended the world wher- 
ever we deemed it necessary. We drove down 
the street toward the ferry across the Passie, but 
turned before we reached the bank into a lonely 
side-path which wound along in the shadow of a 
bamboo-grove among the pillar-like trunks of this 
curious form of vegetation. 

“Observe these trunks,” said Don Inigo, 
“which, consisting of many slender shafts, strive 
upward together. Do they not resemble the 
fluted columns of our old churches in Europe? 
And now see how, high up, just beneath the roof 
of foliage, every stem separates from its neigh- 
bor, bends away from it, crossing the one stand- 
ing opposite and forming a pointed arch, always 
at the same angle and just at the same height. 
How it all meets, blends together, and unites ! 
Say for yourself, is it not Gothic architecture ? 
But you were never in Spain,” 

I remarked to the old gentleman that in my 
German home, too, there were many remains of 
this architecture to be found. 

“ Cémo no?” returned Don Inigo; “we all 
descend from the Goths! The grandsons cut in 
stone what their ancestors in the north had 
thought and dreamed. Hec pro me militant—" 
and now my old friend had mounted his hobby 
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and was spurring it bravely on over his theories 
of inherited ideas, experiences, and adventures, 
“ Gothicity,” migration of the soul, free-will doc- 
trine, destiny, necessity, and Goodness only knows 
what else, went wildly careering around, and the 
reverend fathers would have heard with some 
surprise how the very pillars of the Church were 
used as props for the rankest heresy—as, for 
instance, the Indian lack of soul. With horror 
they would have heard it, and with deep displeas- 
ure; for the Church does not send missionaries 
out into the world to save souls where there are 
none. The Church is international, according to 
its inmost essence, knows neither superior nor 
inferior race, and for that reason is opposed to 
race-individuality — more particularly so to the 
Gothic, which, from the time of Arius down to 
the present day, has been noticeable for cross- 
grainedness and obstinate behavior, 

But what did that matter to Don Inigo? He 
was in full trim to assert the most unheard-of 
things, when a turn in the road opened the view 
of a clearing where, in a desolate spot, a small 
chapel arose from the brushwood, surrounded by 
rank weeds and covered with trailing lianas. 
Here the old gentleman grew suddenly dejected, 
and fell into deep thought before we reached the 
open space. Arrived at the chapel, he alighted, 
asked me to wait, and disappeared inside the 
building. 

Only the night before had Don Inigo ex- 
pressed himself with indignation in regard to 
men who forget themselves so far as to attend 
church. It was unsuitable to the last degree, he 
said. The church was for women and Indians, 
and masculine visits there were an unjustifiable 
interference with the rights of others. 

When the old gentleman reappeared under 
the dilapidated porch, he may have read some 
little astonishment expressed in my looks, for he 
thought it necessary to justify himself on account 
of his apparent inconsistency. 

“You are surprised, my friend,” he said. 
“ What should I seek in so sacred a place? Let 
me tell you that in this spot I passed the most 
terrible hour of my whole life. A sad story—I 
will tell it some other time. Well, and what 
then? I said my prayers there just now : surely 
that is nothing wrong.” 

A prayer nothing wrong! What a singular 
position in matters of faith—first to pray, and 
then offer an excuse for having prayed ! 

“It was not for myself, however,” he added, 
with real Spanish logic ; “it was for the soul of a 
friend who was wedded to his love and death in 
the same hour.” 

For a few moments the old gentleman looked 
to one side as if interested in the dust-covered 
foliage by the way ; then he drew his hand across 


his forehead as if to brush away some sad mem- 
ory, and finally roused himself to the proposition 
that we visit this very day his friend and instruc- 
tor in botany, the Padre Blanco. 

“You know his ‘Flora of the Philippines’? 
At vespers I shall expect you on the Calzada ; to- 
night we reach San Mateo, and I introduce you 
to the padre. In the morning you shall see the 
garden and herbarium.” 


III, 


THE military band was playing on the Calza- 
da. Under the canary-trees, whose long-drawn 
shadows were thrown far over the grass-grown 
slopes of the fortifications in the slanting rays of 
the setting sun, there moved along, in the differ- 
ent costumes prescribed to each by descent and 
social position, a gay throng of Chinese, Tagalos, 
and all those mixtures of European and Asiatic 
blood comprised under the name of “Azjos del 
pats.” Beside the half-naked Indian and Azo 
del pats—who, in a queer jumble of Indian and 
European fashion, wears the finely embroidered 
shirt outside of his elegant black trousers—stalks 
proudly along in black-cloth swallow-tail and tall 
silk hat a Chinaman whom a permit from the 
Government has given the right to de tenerse 
por blanco—to consider himself a white man— 
a sort of patent of nobility. For this the Asiatic 
will, every evening, force his protesting limbs 
into pantaloons with straps, and patent-leather 
boots, will wear a cravat and adorn his head 
with that implement of torture, the stove-pipe, 


very strikingly called a “screw” by the German 


sailor. 

As contrast to the black-coated Chinaman 
with the European consciousness, a blonde youth, 
whose straw hat seems an organic continuation 
of his hair, saunters slowly and with dignity down 
the Calzada, robed, from the linen jacket to the 
canvas boots, in the color of innocence, and evi- 
dently considering himself an Asiatic, with the 
same right with which the Chinaman considers 
himself a European, The blonde youth is a new 
“ importation,” with which some German or Eng- 
lish firm has favored its business-partner in Ma- 
nila. It is to be seen at the first glance; the 
rosy cheeks are not yet blanched by the tropical 
sun, nor have they as yet yielded their virginal 
red to the tip of his nose. The young man still 
enjoys being clad like the ghost of a restaurant- 
cook ; he mingles the Spanish and his native lan- 
guage with the little of the Tagalo he has learned, 
and says, with great self-consciousness, “ We in 
Asia.” His equipage is stopping under the trees ; 
for a white man without a carriage and horses is 
not conceivable in Manila. In those few cases 
where such a freak of nature occurs, it is looked 
upon with a feeling composed of pity and abhor- 
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rence, and is strictly and conscientiously watched 
over by the Government as a social enormity. 

A long train of equipages, more or less ele- 
gant, moves down the Calzada. Everything is 
European here—the brown charioteers, with a 
hat shaped like an inverted grain-measure, and 
the small horses with bushy manes, alone have a 
foreign look. The blonde youth, with his spotless 
white jacket and his respectful salutation, draws 
many a smile from the black-eyed ladies who 
drive by him. Here and there he exchanges a 
stealthy greeting with a yellow beauty, dressed 
in the gay-colored but becoming costume of the 
mestizo, who, with her long, blue-black hair 
brushed back from the shoulders, glides by him 
with the peculiar wavy gait of the Tagalos. Here 
a graceful form comes undulating along. From 
the round hips a short skirt of green-yellow-red- 
blue-violet is suspended. If this is not Tilot- 
tama,* the goddess of the rainbow, then it is 
surely a member of the corps de ballet. How 
else could she keep step so well to the notes of 
the polka just striking up, and at the same time 
manage, by the aid of her little toe, to prevent 
her gold-embroidered velvet slipper from desert- 
ing the point of her slender foot? If the blonde 
youth will but wait a few hours, he can see the 
nymph of the rainbow in the da/et: she will 
wear rose-colored shoes there ; the skirt will not 
be so many-colored but much shorter, and the 
pretty yellow legs will be whitewashed with gyp- 
sum, in lieu of stockings. 

And ever larger and more motley grows the 
throng, moving back and forth without noise or 
haste, and with the tranquillity and repose pecul- 
iar to the Asiatic race. 

Suddenly, through the gay strains of the 
music sounds the clear tone of a bell, and in- 
stantaneously the music ceased in the midst of a 
measure, hats disappear in an ocean of uncovered 
heads, horses stop without drawing of the rein, 
the crowd of Indians, Chinese, mestizos, stand 
as by a sudden spell, and the murmur of a thou- 
sand prayers mingles with the shrill tones of the 
bell. Then the bell is hushed, the polka is taken 
up at the unfinished measure, straw-hat cylinder 
and Chinese funnel are restored to their place, 
horses step out again, and the throng, but now 
immovable in prayer, comes back to life and mo- 
tion, 

Don Inigo, too, covered his head and leaned 
back in the carriage. I am inquisitive by nature, 
and, as I had but a modest opinion of the old 
gentleman’s piety, I could not resist the tempta- 





* Tilottama, the nymph of Hindoo mythology, was 
created by Brahma from light-colored gems, to incite the 
giant-brothers Sundas and Upasundas to mutual dissen- 
sion and murder. In her the Greek myths of Iris and 
Pandora are combined. 


tion of observing him narrowly during vesper- 
devotions. The old gentleman held his eyes 
neither cast down in reverence nor devoutly 
raised to heaven, but had them fixed sidewise, 
in a sort of military “eyes left.” I had noticed 
this form of devotion once before, in a Bavarian 
cornet, and in that instance, when I followed the 
looks of the hero, had discovered a very pretty 
girl in one of the pews. This time, too, my in- 
stinct for investigation was to find reward. It 
was a very lovely, I had almost said a touchingly 


beautiful, face, on which the eyes of my old friend 


were resting. Perhaps that was a coincidence 
of circumstances, and the situation itself had 
spiritualized her features and brought out their 
peculiar beauty : the face gently bowed in prayer, 
the statuesque repose, lighted up by the last rays 
of the evening’s sun, reflecting, halo-like, from _ 
the rich, dark hair. 

After having devoutly crossed herself she 
raised her head and looked around. I saw the 
full face now. It was not so handsome as it had 
seemed at first; the regularity of the features 
was marred by something strange—by the Indo- 
Chinese cast, which, no matter how becoming to 
some faces, does not agree with our European 
idea of beauty. And yet, upon closer scrutiny, 
it looked as if just this irregularity gave to the 
face its touchingly childlike character, the expres- 
sion of maidenly meekness ; and when her eyes, 
sweeping the face of my companion, brightened 
in friendly recognition, I was fain to confess that 
I had scarcely ever seen anything more graceful. 

To my impertinent question, who the Santa ° 
was to whom he had just been paying devotion, 
Don Inigo replied, with more than usual serious- 
ness : 

“ At my age we pray only for such saints— 
not fo them. And I must tell you that she is 
the same of whom I thought this morning at the 
chapel. Her father was my friend. But turn 
your eyes in yonder direction—there is a beauty 
of a different style, and an heiress to boot. That 
pious child over there is as poor as a church- 
mouse, and finds a home at the house of her 
wealthy relatives. Now, which would you pre- 
fer, had you to choose, this mimosa here, or the 
peony yonder ?” 

“You call the proud beauty a peony? I 
know a more fitting name. She resembles one 
of those magnificent bell-flowers whose soft fra- 
grance intoxicates the waking and strangles the 
sleeping. You remember the handsome tree, 
with its rich green foliage, by the wall of the 
cemetery at Binondoc, which, with its roots 
among mold and ruins, hid its trunk amid night- 
shade, Aaron’s rod, and other deadly growths. 
You said it was a datura, not yet classified, with 
which much mischief is made among the Tagalos 
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—its narcotic fruit compels love—the poisonous 
leaves serve revenge. To this datura I should 
liken yon weird beauty, who receives the homage 
of the gentleman at the carriage-door with such 
haughty repose, and has a smile for every passer- 
by, but a frown only for the carriage with the 
Mimosa.” 

“The Mimosa,” Don Inigo explained, “is 
called Dofia Marfa de Almeria. The frowns of 
the Dofia Constancia de Sala—that is the name 
of your poison-plant—are not for the Mimosa 
alone, but are divided between that dear child 
and the spruce officer who is just approaching 
Dojia Maria with a confidential greeting. Al- 
though born in Spain—otherwise he could not at 
the present time be an officer-—he is a sort of 
cousin to the dear child, and, as I see with pleas- 
ure, make suse of his relationship on all occa- 
sions. However, Dofia Constancia is not the 
only one who feels vexed with the handsome 
couple; her brother, Don José, seems to take 
still greater offense, for he loves Dofia Maria and 
hates Don Federigo— just as his father loved 
Dofia Maria’s mother and hated her father. It 
was a sad wedding.” 

The old gentleman was silent for a few sec- 
onds, and then continued : , 

“The cousinship existing between Dojfia 
Maria and the young officer is from the father’s 
side, for he belongs to the same old Castilian 
family from which sprang the father of Dojia 
Maria, poor Don Enrico. Don Enrico died the 
death of a rebel, by the bullet, and, mark you 
well, he was not the first of his race who had 
died inthat manner. An hereditary fatality hangs 
over this wealthy family of ancient nobility, whose 
destinies are linked in many ways with the his- 
tory of our country. See, my young friend, how 
in every particular my assertion is correct. Just 
as these two women are enamored of this young 
officer—” 

“ But, dear friend, you say yourself that this 
ancient family plays a part in the history of 
Spain. I fancy that explains sufficiently the 
manner of death of Don Enrico’s ancestors, and 
does not require mysterious fatalities and newly- 
discovered laws of nature to account for. And 
as for the play of sympathies or antipathies in- 
herited by the descendants—you certainly do not 
mean to cite the influence of a gay uniform on 
the female mind as a proof of your theory of in- 
heritances. The preference shown the gay war- 
rior is so inherent in woman’s nature, that—” 

I ceased ; for I read in the darkening expres- 
sion of the old gentleman’s face that my con- 
tradiction displeased him, There was a pause 
in our conversation—one of those unpleasant 
pauses, in whigh we drop a theme by mutual 
consent, without having yet found another, be- 


cause we are still silently engaged with the first. 
At last Don Inigo resumed. He pointed to the 
blonde youth, who, in a position more graceful 
than decorous, was leaning over Dojia Constan- 
cia’s carriage-door and animatedly whispering 
with the handsome girl. 

“Your countryman,” said Don Inigo, “seems 
to make dangerous progress in the good graces 
of our ladies. When I recall the blushing youth 
—how, in his fabulously tasteless dress-coat, and 
with ridiculously endless bows, he retreated into 
the farthest corners when any one wished to 
introduce him to a lady; how, when the looks of 
a lady happened to fall on him, he dropped his 
eyes to the unheard-of vest-pattern which in- 
closed his beating heart, as if to see whether a 
hole had been burned into it—” 

“Well—I should think Dofia Constancia 
might acccomplish that.” 

“«—When I thus recall your countryman, and 
observe now with what strategic talent he turns 
to account his blue eyes—how cunningly he un- 
derstands showing off his youthful form to best 
advantage in the spotless white of his dress— 
then, yes, then I am proud of the adaptability of 
the Gothic race, to which we all belong.” 

I expressed to the old gentleman my concern 
lest this Gothic adaptability might entangle my 
countryman in the same difficulties which, ac- 
cording to the old Spanish ballad, landed the 
Gothic King, Roderick, in the serpent-tower. 
Don Inigo coincided with me. There were ser- 
pent-towers in Manila, too, he opined; among 
the worst of such would be a marriage with 
Dojia Constancia. And this would be in store 
for the blonde youth as soon as Dojia Constan- 
cia had abandoned all hope of Don Federigo. 

“But,” the old gentleman interrupted him- 
self, “if we intend to reach San Mateo before 
midnight, we have just time enough left for a 
light repast.” 


IV. 


THE city of Manila, like most Indian cities, 
is a blending of different townships which sprang 
up around the fortified city proper, and including 
within its lines villages already there, so that a 
stranger can no longer recognize the limits. To 
the natives, however, each village grown into 
the city has still its own name, and, what is of 
more importance —as providing the good city 
of Manila with a string of merry feasts—each 
has its own intercessor in heaven. 

I do not just remember now to what patron 
saint we were indebted for the holiday illumina- 
tion of the suburban village through which the 
way led to San Mateo. 

Dark masses of foliage heightened by con- 
trast the effect of the illumination, and caused 
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the most wonderful lights and reflections, crowd- 
ing here, like black clouds, from behind an irra- 
diated garden-wall, and blazing yonder in golden 
gleams from out of night-dark surroundings. 
To the tune of gay dance-music, pious proces- 
sions were passing along; all about us a merry 
crowd, a sea of light, decorated houses, festive 
sounds, and glad people, who, in the true sense 
of the word, were happy in their Lord, and paid 
their devotions in fandango measure. 

" And these people were pious; never a rough 
word was heard among them, never a threaten- 
ing fist raised. Decorously and quietly, clasping 
each other’s hands like children, they glided by, 
a pleasant smile of greeting on their dusky faces. 
No oath or cry of anger was heard in the rare 
intervals of the big drum; only the murmur of 
the good-natured crowd, rising and falling as the 
tide. Silently I compared these people, whose 
feast in the main resembled a German X7rch- 
wetkh or Slavonian fair, with my northern coun- 
trymen, and saw in spirit the Slavo-Germanic 
cudgel-row which, according to ancient and 
time-honored custom, always forms the catas- 
trophe of the fair. 

I was just about to give these thoughts ex- 
pression, when Don Inigo took the word and ad- 
dressed me with a certain solemnity : 

“ My young friend, we have thus far discussed 
many different phases of human life; have ban- 
tered each other, and have sometimes contra- 
dicted by word where in heart we agreed. To- 
day, at the Calzada, you saw Dojia Maria, also 
Dofia Constancia and various other people 
whose relations to each other I intimated to you. 
You have seen me, Don Inigo Azaola, whom 
people call an infidel, going into the house of 
God, and would have convinced yourself, had 
you followed me, that, down on my knees, I real- 
ly and truly prayed. This is the day, and now 
the hour, in which I mean to tell you the expe- 
riences of three days of my life and that of a 
friend.” 

The streets through which we now rode were 
growing lonely; dark tree-tops crowded in be- 
tween houses from whose windows flashed the 
lights, and from whose interior vibrated the 
chords of the guitar. At last only faint, dying 
notes and single beats of the drum reached us, 
softened by the distance into a funeral march. 
And Don Inigo began : 

“You will have noticed sufficiently that our 
Spanish Government does not relish that there 
should be too much known in Europe of its 
colonies ; and so there are many things happen- 
ing of which only the Oficto de las Indias in 
Madrid, but no common mortal, has cognizance. 
It is twenty-eight years now since news of the 
successful insurrection in South America reached 


us here in the Philippines. Revolutions, as you 
must know as physician, are contagious, and 
conspiracies sometimes lie in the atmosphere; 
we inhale them, and wake up some fine morn- 
ing as conspirator. You see, my young friend, 
there are causes for dissatisfaction to be found 
at all times and in all places. True, our ma- 
terial condition justified no revolt. Had there 
been real and absolute distress, then the under- 
taking of which I am about to tell you would 
have found support among the lower classes of 
society, and would have come to a different end. 
But in regard to our intellectual interests we were 
tyrannized over in a manner which, for those few 
who felt the degradation, was unbearable. That 
is—let me tell the truth—there were really very 
few of us; and even we felt not so much pain at 
the ignorance of our fellow-citizens as a not un- 
pleasant itching, made up of anger with the 
short-sighted policy of the rulers, and the grati- 
fication of superior knowledge. 

“IT, as representative of the hightest court of 
law, had probably the least grounds for joining 
the dissatisfied. But dissatisfied I was, for I was 
just then in my first period of transition, and that 
is the very time when man is inclined to commit 
the greatest follies.” 

I must insert here for a better understanding, 
that the old gentleman divided his life into three 
periods, the first of which was devoted to wom- 
en, the second to the chase, and the third to 
science. To judge from some of his own ex- 
pressions, the transition from the first phase to 
the second must have been exceedingly difficult, 
and only after a severe struggle had he resigned 
himself to the change. The second transition, 
from the chase to science, had appeared much 
easier, and Don Inigo insisted that he had gained 
by it. 

The old gentleman continued : 

“ At that time there lived in Manila a Captain 
Don Enrico Velasquez de Almeria.” 

“Was not the name of the Mimosa on the 
Calzada also Almeria?” I interrupted. 

“You are right. Don Enrico is the father of 
the dear girl, and was then a fine, fresh boy, still 
quite in the first period, although he sometimes 
helped me chase deer when he visited me at my 
hacienda near the Volcano of Tal. He had no 
time to spare for our conspiracy—he was in love 
over his ears with Dojia Ines Sajon, the mother 
of your Mimosa. 

“In reality, there was nothing to thwart the 
young couple, for Dofia Ines was, if possible, 
more in love with the captain than he with her. 
Then, she had a nice fortune; he, on the other 
hand, had an ancient name and pure Castilian 
blood ; and the relatives of the Dojia, who would 
have had no power to oppose had they been in- 
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clined, were delighted with the prospect of so 
honorable a connection. There may have been 
many who grudged the heiress to the Castilian. 
Most of all it angered Don Carlos de Sala, a 
captain of the same regiment, although he was 
only a Ajo del pats. This term implies natives 
of pure Spanish blood, as you know; but out of 
politeness the name is also applied to mestizos. 
At that time those born on the island could still 
become officers. 

“This De Sala was a gloomy, taciturn fellow, 
suspicious and easily offended; too diffident to 
gain love, but devilishly ready to hate. I never 
liked that kind of people; and for that reason it 
was anything but:pleasant for me, when, one 
night, returning from a social party, where, as 
usual, Don Enrico had been admired and Don 
Carlos unnoticed, this De Sala accepted my young 
friend’s invitation, entered our carriage and sent 
home his own. A German ship-captain, who in 
a rosy wine humor had during the entertainment 
made close friendship with Don Enrico, followed 
De Sala’s example and also came with us. As 
I said before, Don Enrico was a harmless, kindly 
being, and, besides, just in the mood to clasp the 
whole world to his bosom. He had a sort of 
good-natured ridicule for the little weaknesses of 
his friends, which he turned to account in the 
most amiable manner for the entertainment of 
all—the victim included. After having rallied 
me on a hunting-adventure, during which he said 
my horse had shown more sense than myself, 
and was therefore better fitted to fill the place of 
odor to his Catholic Majesty than his rider, he 
turned his merry raillery against De Sala, and 
that was the beginning of the catastrophe that 
was to overwhelm so many: for I believe to this 
day that just then the purpose of a diabolic re- 
venge took possession of De Sala’s brain. 

“On the whole, De Sala had no appreciation 
of pleasantries, least of all when perpetrated by 
a happy rival. However, he mastered his anger 
better than I had expected, although even the 
German captain, who had drunk a good deal, 
saw that De Sala was boiling with suppressed 
rage. Don Enrico insisted that, before the final 
‘good-night,’ we should drink one more glass 
with him: out of the one glass grew two, and 
then three. 

“It was just before the rainy season, and was 
oppressively sultry. I felt the blood mount to 
my head, and saw the cheeks of my young friend 
flushing; I looked into his mischief-sparkling 
eyes, and a dull foreboding of coming evil seized 
me—it was as though I heard the heavy step of 
Destiny. De Sala grew paler the more he drank. 
He had half closed his eyes, as if with weariness, 
but sat stiff and upright by the table, while the 
rest of us lounged in the Chinese rolling-chairs, 


“*Now,’ cried Don Enrico, ‘fill the goblets 
once more and drink to the health of my lovely 
betrothed, Dona Ines de Sajon.’ I sat oppo- 
site to De Sala, saw the lightning-flash that dart- 
ed across his face, but directly after noticed his 
hand extended quietly across the table, and heard 
his gratulations expressed in a firm though forced 
voice. I wanted to break up the meeting now, 
and De Sala, too, moved his chair. It seemed to 
grow more difficult for him each moment to con- 
trol his feelings, and he was evidently longing to 
be alone with himself. Then Don Enrico drew 
forth a crayon-sketch prepared by himself and 
representing Dofia Ines. Good manners re- 
quired that execution and resemblance of the 
sketch should be coinmented upon with a few 
words; and this we did, but De Sala in such ex- 
aggerated terms that Don Enrico, much moved, 
clasped him in his arms and vowed eternal friend- 
ship. ‘Take the picture,’ he cried in his mellow 
mood ; ‘I can well spare it, for soon the original 
will rest in my arms.’ Had Don Enrico’s eyes 
encountered those of De Sala, he must have rec- 
ognized his real feelings toward him. This he 
could not, more’s the pity, for in his tender em- 
brace he looked over the shoulder of his false 
friend. At last I succeeded in bringing their 
vows of friendship to a close. But now began a 
never-ending leave-taking, under the influence of 
which the German drank one glass after the other. 
As we had sent the carriage away, we started 
home on foot—De Sala, the German, and I. 

“For the first time I now noticed that your 
countryman had drunk too much. He was firm 
on his feet, but the nonsense he was producing in 
the shape of conversation could no longer be at- 
tributed to imperfect knowledge of our language. 
As we passed the Cadz/do (city-hall) he picked up 
a stone, flung it into a window, and then wanted 
to kill himself laughing because he heard no jin- 
gling. He instantly apologized, not for his fool- 
ishness, but for having unaccountably forgotten 
that there were no glass windows in Manila. Then 
he began searching around entrance-doors for 
the bell-knobs, which, as a matter of course, were 
no more to be found than window-panes. As I 
feared—and, as the future proved, with sufficient 
cause—that he might become involved in diffi- 
culties, I offered, when our roads separated, to 
see him home. But hardly had I declared my 
intention, when the crazy fellow let go my arm 
and in long leaps sprang down the street— 
toward the bridge on the other side of which lay 
the residence of his consignor. 

“ Now, it could not suit me, an incipient con- 
spirator, to come in contact with the police, more 
particularly in such a silly and needless matter 
—to say nothing of the impropriety of an ofdor 
of his Majesty running after a drunken skipper. 
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The good citizens of Manila would have clasped 
their hands above their heads the next morning 
if my name had appeared among the nocturnal 
disturbers of the peace. So, with anything but a 
blessing, I allowed the fool to go, and went home. 

“Next morning the rumor of a detected con- 
spiracy ran around the city, and an unsuccessful 
coup de main was spoken of. It was said the 
conspirators had attempted to seize the bridge 
which connected the city with the fortress, had 
succeeded in hurling the sentry posted there into 
the river, but had been prevented from accom- 
plishing their purpose by the courage and pres- 
ence of mind of Captain de Sala, who had heard 
the clash of arms and call for help on his way 
home. At the first moment I thought of the 
German captain, who might well have had an 
encounter with a guard or patrol. But whence 
came De Sala, whom we had certainly accompa- 
nied to his quarters? My fellow-conspirators 
had surely not inaugurated this attempt, for I 
should have known of it. While I was ponder- 
ing over the matter, a note was brought me 
which an unknown Tagalo had given to my ser- 
vant. It read: 


“*Save yourself! The authorities have the 
list of conspirators. Just now Captain Velasquez 
de Almeria, under guard, is passing my window.’ 


“ The letter was signed ‘ Una amiga.’ The 
handwriting was not familiar to me. Our ladies 
write but little. When they do write, there is 
certainly danger. As far as my friend the young 
captain was concerned, there must have been 
some mistake made in his arrest, for if there was 
a person in the world a stranger to our conspira- 
cy—or any other—it was our love-lorn Captain. 

“ After having studied the note once more, 
and passed in mental review the list of my lady 
acquaintances—at that time still somewhat por- 
tentous—without coming to any definite conclu- 
sion regarding it, I mounted my horse, and 
reached the open country without being noticed 
or arrested. Outside the city I met old Toason. 
Poor fellow! He died in prison. From him I 
learned that, incidental to the attempt frustrated 
by Captain de Sala, a paper had been found con- 
taining on one side a list of names—ours among 
the rest—and covered on the other by the crayon- 
drawing of the head of a young girl. 

“TI now knew pretty well what to look for. I 
had never trusted this De Sala, for he was a Azjo 
del pats. A genuine Spaniard would never have 
allowed his malice to betray him into dishonor- 
able political sycophancy, or into accusing the 
innocent. 


“ The particulars I learned later. It was an 


unfortunate concatenation of circumstances, the 
first link of which was forged when the drunken 


German, challenged by the guard, could not call 
to mind the customary reply, ‘ Que buen amigo,’ 
and, the sentinel placing the bayonet on his 
breast, he made a pass at the stupid Indian and 
pitched him, sword and musket, into the water. 
The Indian, once in the water, blessed his lucky 
star and the nocturnal bath, swam to the other 
shore and escaped the same night to his native 
mountains, where he leads to the present day, in 
the midst of children and grandchildren, the phil- 
osophic life of one dead on the army register. 
De Sala, from his quarters, had heard the sen- 
try’s call for help, had found the bridge unguard- 
ed, and your countryman in the hands of a pa- 
trol, out of which he freed him on his own 
responsibility, and with the advice to take an 
early departure. The German acted on De Sala’s 
advice; for, long before the preliminary examina- 
tion of the witnesses had been gone through with, 
the captain was riding on the high-seas and there 
was no one left in Manila who could have ex- 
plained the disappearance of the sentry from the 
bridge. 

“As for myself, I separated from my friend 
Toason in Jalajala and, unmolested, reached my 
hacienda at the foot of the Volcano of Tal. Even 
at this day there is but little communication be- 
tween the different parts of the island. A Chi- 
nese peddler or a runaway soldier is about the 
only stranger one sees in the country. At that 
time, however, one was as good as out of the 
world when a three days’ journey from the city. 
When several weeks had passed, and nothing 
been done against me, I imagined that the trial 
had been dropped and the whole affair was over. 
The rainy season was close upon us; I was 
afraid of becoming weather-bound; I dreaded 
the monotony of a longer life in my wilderness, 
and felt great longing for the city. This was to 
be gratified sooner than I expected. 

“ One evening, returning from a hunting-ex- 
cursion, I found company in my room. It was 
Don Vicente, one of us, and alcalde of the dis- 
trict of Jalajala. As I did not know for the 
moment whether to set down this visit to the 
account of fellow-conspirator or the official, I 
greeted him as an old friend, and inquired for 
the news. But the confounded fellow, before all 
my Indians, drew forth a document and began 
reading a warrant for my arrest, while at the 
same time two companions appeared with him. 
Then my choler rose ; I pointed my rifle at the 
alcalde’s head, and asked if this were the Spanish 
Constitution? But the man was wiser than I. 
He remained perfectly calm, and only said : 

“«T admit, Don Inigo Azaola, that I and my 
men are in your power and that of your Indians. 
But of what avail is that to you? Are you mad 
enough to declare war on the Queen of Spain, 
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or what else do you mean to do? Escape to the 
mountains? It is true you are safe there ; but 
what will become of your hacienda de Tal, that 
of Calanan, and your estate in the city? Would 
you enter upon the heroic career of a tulisan 
(mountain-robber), creep about in forest and 
mountain, subsist by levying contributions on 
villages, or the ransom of prisoners, and eke out 
an existence that could hardly satisfy an Indian ? 
All these avenues are open to you, and for this 
you need not shoot me. So, now, be sensible ; 
make no further difficulty, but come quietly 
with me to the city. The suspicion which 
rests on you will only be augmented by resist- 
ance on your part, which, by-the-way, I shall 
not report.’ 

“The man was right. From words he let 
fall—evidently with design—I inferred that the 
trial would very likely lead to no result, and that 
the proceedings would be dropped as soon as it 
could be done with some show of decency. So 
I placed my rifle in the corner and myself at the 
disposal of the alcalde. 

“Why weary you with the unrefreshing de- 
tails of a trial for high-treason? Mexico and 
the South American colonies had shaken off the 
yoke, and were still battling for independence ; 
and that things were doubtful with us the Gov- 
ernment was well aware. 

“ This conspiracy—I speak of the real one, 
not the one which De Sala pretended to have 
discovered — had its ramifications through all 
classes of society, reaching up to the highest 
military and administrative circles. You may 
imagine what time was wasted in technical forms 
and judicial subtilties, to give the leaders of the 
conspiracy a chance to make their escape, lest 
by some indiscreet answer one were drawn into 
the proceedings, and a judge should suddenly 
become a defendant. Well—you have been a 
conspirator yourself, and you know that in trials 
of that kind the most insignificant and the really 
guiltless always fare the worst ; for the innocent 
can betray nothing, and the insignificant are not 
missed.” 


(Conclusion next month.) 


I remarked to the old gentleman that I clear- 
ly understood the situation, and he continued : 

“ The actual conspirators were gently enough 
dealt with. After several mock-trials, during 
which everything except the main point was in- 
quired into, we were convicted of suspicious re- 
marks made in suspicious company to suspicious 
individuals, and were condemned to a sea-voyage 
to the Carolines, there to enjoy the hospitalities 
of the governor for a few years. In this manner 
we were put out of the way, and every one felt 
safe. The non-conspirators whose names were 
found on De Sala’s register were treated all the 
more severely. Just because they knew nothing, 
they were harried from one trial to another, and 
they were still being tried when we, the real 
conspirators, had long served out our time of 
sentence. Poor Toason, who fled together with 
me at that time, and returned later to give him- 
self up, in the consciousness of innocence, died 
while still awaiting his trial ; whereas our sen- 
tence had been pronounced and everything got 
ready for transportation, after only a few short 
weeks of delay. 

“Only one exception was made in this pro- 
ceeding, and that was in favor, or rather to the 
detriment, of young Don Enrico. He was not 
punished by imprisonment, but, like myself and 
the rest, was sent into exile. I never could dis- 
cover whether my friendship for him sufficed to 
make him suspected, or whether De Sala’s influ- 
ence had succeeded in driving the hated rival out 
of the country. But,” Don Inigo interrupted 
himself, “ yonder lies the convent. I had not 
thought that my story would reach from Manila 
to San Mateo. When we old people fall upon 
olden times, we never know when to stop.” 

With these words the old gentleman threw 
himself from his horse, intimated with the point 
of his foot, to the Indian who lay snoring across 
the threshold of the door, that he was wanted to 
wake up, and directly after caressed, with his 
riding-whip, a group consisting of two horses 
and an Indian moving away through the dark- 


ness. 
H. H. BEHR. 
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grow older they respect the argument,”—EMERSON. 


I* has often been asserted that poets are sel- 

dom good critics, that there is something so 
incongruous between the fervent imagination of 
the poetical spirit and the cool judgment of the 
critical that they are rarely to be found united 
in the same person. But against this assertion 
it may be said that critics, especially critics of 
poetry, fail more often from a deficiency of im- 
agination than from a superfluity of it, and that 
the two finest critics of all time were both poets 
—Goethe and Coleridge. And at this day we 
have among us Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. 
Swinburne, as living proofs of the possibility of 
combining the two functions. Mr. Arnold’s place 
at the head of English criticism is beyond dis- 
pute, his poetic fame is also well assured; but 
Mr. Swinburne, though his poetical gifts are 
acknowledged without stint, even by those who 
have the strongest antipathy to his school of 
poetry, and to much of the contents of his poems, 
is as yet hardly recognized as an accredited critic. 
His style bounds onward with a wild, ungov- 
ernable rush, instead of moving with the con- 
strained and dignified paces befitting criticism ; 
his thought is even less under control than his 
style, and his judgment, in the opinion of most 
cooler-headed persons, is not only liable to ter- 
rible aberrations strongly resembling hysteria, 
but on one subject is permanently unsettled. 
But, in spite of all this, much of his criticism is 
so sympathetic, so deep-sighted, and so just, 
that we readily forgive his occasional misses in 
favor of the genuine ring with which he now and 
again hits the mark. Every one who has read 
his “Study of Shakespeare,” or his essays on 
Ford, or Byron, or Coleridge, must feel that he 
has many of the higher qualities of a critic of 
poetry. One quality, indeed, which is an un- 
failing sign of a good critic, he possesses in 
abundance, and that is a wide toleration, the 
capability of appreciating poetry of the most 
different tendency to his own. He is as en- 
thusiastic in praise of Mr. Arnold as he is in 
praise of Shelley. It has been said of Goethe 
that, especially in his latter days, he praised the 
works of other writers with so little discrimina- 
tion, that praise from him was tantamount to a 
brevet of incapacity. But whoever said so said 
a very foolish thing. Goethe may perhaps have 
erred on the side of praise, but it was an error 
on the right side, It is the business of a critic 
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“ Lively boys write to their ear and eye, and the cool reader finds nothing but sweet jingles in it. When they 





to detect and make known to the world the good 


that is in a work, rather than the evil. The 
public are quick enough to find out the evil for 
themselves ; it is the good that generally escapes 
them. The man whose sole activity consists in 
pulling to pieces a line here, or censuring an 
epithet there, now exposing a faulty rhyme, now 
turning up a loose construction, may be in an 
excellent way of earning his bread, but he has 
no more right to be called a critic than a weeder 
has to be called a gardener. 

This largeness of sympathy characterizes Mr. 
Arnold no less than Mr. Swinburne. Whether 
it be Homer or Chaucer, Wordsworth or Byron, 
Gray or Burns, who is the subject of his criti- 
cism, he can appreciate and help others to ap- 
preciate, their very different excellences. But 
here all resemblance between our two poet- 
critics ceases. With the exception of this one 
quality that they have in common, their criticism 
is as far apart as the two poles, or as their own 
poetry. And nowhere have we a better oppor- 
tunity of studying them side by side than in their 
respective introductions to the selections from 
Collins and Gray, in the third volume of “ The 
English Poets.” Each introduction is eminently 
characteristic of the writer. The essay on Col- 
lins starts breathlessly with a sentence of over 
a hundred words, which no one but Mr. Swin- 
burne could have penned. The introduction to 
Gray begins with a quotation from a letter by 
Gray’s friend, the master of Pembroke Hall, in 
which occur the words, “he never spoke out,” 
and this is made the text of the criticism : 


“ He never spoke out. In these four words is 
contained the whole history of Gray, both as a man 
and as a poet. The words fell naturally and as it 
were by chance from their writer's pen ; but let us 
dwell upon them and press into their meaning; for in 
following it we shall come to understand Gray.” 


One need read no further to recognize Mr. 
Arnold’s hand. 

Mr. Swinburne, in his second sentence, speaks 
of the “ fatally foolish and uncritical fashion of 
coupling the name of Collins with that of Gray.” 
But, whether the fashion be foolish or not, it is 
followed by both Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Arnold. 
It is interesting to compare their different ver- 
dicts. Mr. Swinburne, after praising Gray un- 
grudgingly as an elegiac poet, says that “it is 
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not a question which admits of debate at all, 
among men qualified to speak on such matters, 
that, as a lyric poet, Gray was not worthy to un- 
loose the latchets of his (Collins’s) shoes.” But 
this is not decisive, for, as Mr. Swinburne says, 
“Whether a poem like Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ be not 
superior to the greatest work of a lyrist is another 
question.” It. is a question, however, which he 
himself has no hesitation in deciding in the nega- 
tive, for he assures us that “ the Muse gave birth 
to Collins ; she did but give suck to Gray.” Now 
turn to Mr. Arnold’s essay. His final verdict on 
Gray is as follows: “ Still, with whatever draw- 
backs, he is alone, or almost alone (for Collins 
has something of the like merit), in his age.” On 
one point, then, it would seem that the two critics 
are agreed, and that is the immeasurable superi- 
ority of Gray and Collins to the other poets of 
their day. It is because of this superiority, be- 
cause they stand as it were alone, that their names 
are so often coupled together. But my present 
object is to compare not Gray and Collins, but 
the theories of their respective advocates with 
regard to the functions and aims of poetry. In 
Mr. Arnold’s essay we find the following passage : 


“ The difference between genuine poetry and the 
poetry of Dryden, Pope, and all their school, is briefly 
this: their poetry is conceived and composed in their 
wits, genuine poetry is conceived and composed in 
the soul. . . . The evolution of the poetry of our 
eighteenth century is intellectual; it proceeds by 
ratiocination, antithesis, ingenious terms and con- 
ceits. This poetry is often eloquent, and always, in 
the hands of such masters as Dryden and Pope, 
clever ; but it does not take us much below the sur- 
face of things, it does not give us the emotion of see- 
ing things in their truth and beauty. The language 
of genuine poetry, on the other hand, is the language 
of one composing with his eye on the object; its 
evolution is that of a thing which has been plunged 
in the poet’s soul until it comes forth naturally and 
necessarily. This sort of evolution is infinitely sim- 
pler than the other, and infinitely more satisfying ; 
the same thing is true of the genuine poetic language 
likewise. But they are both of them, also, infinitely 
harder of attainment ; they come only from those 
who, as Emerson says, ‘live from a great depth of 
soul,’” 


This is all very true, and it is admirably put, 
but there is nothing in it, except the way of put- 
ting it, peculiar to Mr. Arnold. Mr. Swinburne 
would probably agree with every word. It is 
when Mr. Arnold speaks of Gray's high qualities 
of mind and soul, of his learning, his critical 
penetration, his excellent seriousness, his pathetic 
sentiment, his sportive humor, and sums up by 
saying that in these he had the equipment and 
endowment for the office of poet, it is here that 
we get at the center of Mr. Arnold’s poetical 


theory. To that excellent seriousness or o7ov- 
daérng which Mr. Arnold observes in Gray, we 
have already been introduced in the essay which 
forms the general introduction to “‘ The English 
Poets.” It is this quality, Mr. Arnold there tells 
us, that constitutes a classic, a poet of the very 
highest class ; it is this quality that is so marked 
in Homer, and Dante, and Shakespeare; that is 
wanting in Chaucer and Burns. Now, though I 
demur to the statement that Gray, by reason of 
his seriousness, is a poet of a higher class than 
Chaucer or Burns, I fully admit the general doc- 
trine. That seriousness or earnestness, the in- 
most conviction that “ man and nature and human 
life” are subjects not to be passed over with light 
mockery, but to be lovingly and reverently studied, 
is one of the highest poetical qualities, a quality 
withoit which no poet can attain the highest 
rank, is, I believe, a great and indisputable truth. 
If it be true that “genuzne poetry is conceived 
and composed in the soul ””—and what believer 
in the high mission of poetry will deny it?—how . 
can it be otherwise than serious ? 

The doctrine that poetry should be serious is 
intimately connected with another doctrine of Mr. 
Arnold’s, which was the prominent feature of his 
introductory essay to his selections from Words- 
worth. He there says—or rather repeats, for he 
had said it before in his lectures on Homer—that 
poetry is the application of noble and profound 
ideas to life under the conditions immutably fixed 
by the laws of poetic beauty and poetic truth, or, 
more briefly, that poetry is a criticism of life. 
This doctrine has met with considerable dissent, 
chiefly, I think, on account of the word “ criti- 
cism”; for, as I said above, there is supposed to 
be, and there is to some extent, a diametrical 
opposition between criticism and poetry. The 
phrase “ criticism of life” is perhaps unfortunate, 
but the doctrine itself is none the less an impor- 
tant one. It teaches the close and intimate con- 
nection of poetry with life, that it is the function 
of poetry to be the mirror, not of one man’s soul, 
but of the life of all men reflected through that 
soul. 

Turn now to Mr. Swinburne’s essay, and you 
find the key-note of his creed in these words : 
“The first indispensable faculty of a singer is 
ability to sing” ; for singer and poet are with him 
synonymous terms. Again he says, in conclu- 
sion, that Collins “could put more spirit of color 
into a single stroke, more breath of muxséc into a 
single note, than could all the rest of his genera- 
tion into all the labors of their lives.” But how- 
ever highly Mr. Swinburne may value music and 
color in poetry, and although he has occasionally 
given us poems in which there is almost literally 
nothing else, he of course holds that for the best 
poetry some other qualities are requisite. Being 
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aman not much given to formule, or indeed to 
close reasoning of any kind, we must not expect 
from him a poetic theory so concise or so rounded 
as those with which Mr. Arnold from time to 
time presents us. But, happily, in one place—the 
essay on Mr. Rossetti’s poems—he has told us 
what qualities he considers are of first necessity 
for the best poet. I will quote the passage : 


“In all great poets there must be an ardent har- 
mony, a heat of spiritual life guiding, without con- 
straining, the bodily grace of motion, which shall 
give charm and power to their least work ; sweetness 
that can not be weak, and force that can not be 
rough. There must be an instinct and a resolution 
of excellence which will allow no shortcoming or 
malformation of thought or word ; there must also 
be so natural a sense of right as to make any such 
deformity or defect impossible, and leave upon the 
work done no trace of any effort to avoid or to 
achieve. It must be serious, simple, perfect ; and it 
must be thus by evident and native impulse.” 


This is perhaps a little vague, but the mean- 
ing is tolerably clear. A poem must be informed 
by ardent emotion, capable of both strength and 
tenderness; its workmanship must be perfect, 
and it must have all the appearance of sponta- 
neity. Strong emotion, perfect workmanship, 
spontaneity—singing power is implied by the two 
latter—are then, according to Mr. Swinburne, the 
qualities of first necessity for a poet. There is 
one quality, it will be observed, which is here 
omitted, but which is generally considered to be 
of equal necessity with those mentioned. I mean 
imagination, which, though closely allied to emo- 
tion, is distinct from it, and does not necessarily 
accompany it. Merely noting this omission for 
the present, I will proceed to consider the differ- 
ence between Mr. Swinburne’s theory, as here 
enunciated, and Mr. Arnold’s. Not that Mr. 
Arnold would differ from Mr. Swinburne as far 
as he goes, but he would say that he does not 
go farenough. “I grant,” he would say, “that 
strong emotion is at the root of all poetry; but 
for the best poetry the emotion must be of a cer- 
tain quality. It must be the emotion, not of a 
wild, misty dreamer, but of a man of high quali- 
ties of mind and soul. The Celt has plenty of 
emotion, but beyond a few brilliant songs he has 
not made much way with poetry.” Mr. Swin- 
burne’s creed, on the other hand, is that any 
emotion will suffice for poetry, provided it be 
deep enough to be sincere. Speaking of Shelley's 
poetry, he says truly that “it is a rhapsody of 
thought and feeling colored by contact with nat- 
ure, but not born of the contact”; and, in his 
opinion, Shelley is second or third among English 
poets. Indeed, Mr. Swinburne’s poetical prefer- 
ences give us a better idea of his creed than any 
formal statement of it. According to him, Collins 





is a greater poet than Gray, Coleridge than Words- 
worth; Villon is below Dante, but hardly below 
Chaucer; Victor Hugo is in the same class with 
Shakespeare. Mr. Armold’s judgments on most 
of these poets are also before the world. He 
rates Collins below Gray, Shelley below Byron, 
Wordsworth next to Shakespeare and Milton 
among English poets, and above all Continental 
ones, except Goethe, since Moliére. On Victor 
Hugo I do not know that he has ever sat in for- 
mal judgment, but he speaks of him, in his recent 
volume of “ Mixed Essays,” as “ half genius, half 
charlatan,” and it may be safely predicated that 
he would put him below Alfred de Musset. Of 
the Greeks his favorites, if we may take a sonnet 
written many years ago as a testimony, are Homer 
and Sophocles. Mr. Swinburne’s are undoubt- 
edly AEschylus and Sappho, with perhaps Aris- 
tophanes. Again, Mr. Swinburne has asserted 
“that it is certain that of all forms or kinds of 
poetry the two highest are the lyric and the 
dramatic”; but Mr. Arnold, mindful of Homer, 
would, I fancy, have something to say in favor 
of epic poetry: 
“. .. of all the king, 
Round, vast, and spanning all, like Saturn’s ring.” 


The mention of Homer reminds me that Mr. 
Swinburne hardly ever mentions him in conjunc- 
tion with M. Hugo and the other chief masters 
of song. Is it only by accident, or is it because 
he lacks passion, because he is so supremely 
sane, that he is thus excluded? At any rate the 
omission is suggestive. It brings out more forci- 
bly than anything the striking contrast between 
Mr. Swinburne’s poetical creed and Mr. Arnold’s. 
Mr. Swinburne’s ideal poet is an impassioned 
rhapsodist, standing on a lofty sea-lashed rock, 
with*his hair streaming to the wind, communing 
with the mighty forces of Nature, and pouring 
forth wild, musical words in praise of the eter- 
nal truths of liberty, fraternity, and equality : 


“. , . his raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear, 
For that fine madness still he did retain 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” 


Mr. Arnold’s ideal is very different. Of broad, 
thoughtful brow and calm, unimpassioned de- 
meanor, he mixes in the busy hum of men, with 
them and yet not of them, reading their thoughts 
with keen, unerring scrutiny, and in sweet, silvery 
tones, which fall like dew upon their inmost 
hearts, singing to them of life and light and 


culture : 
«  . . his even-balanced soul, 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull, nor Passion wild: 
He saw life steadily, and saw it whole,” 
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And Mr. Arnold’s ideal is on the whole the true 
one. It is the human interest in poetry by which 
it makes its way in the world. When Gray ex- 
pressed surprise at the popularity of his “ Elegy,” 
his friend Mason quoted to him the line— 


“ Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


Mentem mortalia tangunt. Yes, that is the 
grand secret of the power of poetry. The deeds, 
the sufferings, the aspirations of men like unto 
ourselves, these are the things that are of su- 
preme interest. And, above all, it interests us to 
know what men, better, nobler, more deep-sight- 
ed than ourselves, think and feel about the mani- 
fold phases of the problem of human existence. 
Must we not then agree with Mr. Ammold that 
the best poet is the poet whose application of 
ideas to life is the noblest and the profoundest ? 
It is the mistiness, the incoherence of his ideas 
that make it impossible for Shelley, perhaps the 
most poetical spirit of all time, ever to be ac- 
cepted as one of the world’s greatest poets. It 
is his marvelous insight into human nature, his 
deep-probing, illuminating wisdom, that make 
Goethe the chief poetical figure that has ap- 
peared since Shakespeare. It is the helplessness 
of Victor Hugo in presence of the great ques- 
tions of life that leaves him, the dawn of whose 
genius was of such supreme promise, irrevocably 
stranded on the shore of eternal childhood. 
Poetry, then, according to Mr. Arnold’s the- 
ory, must be based upon a strong sympathy with 
human life, and an intelligent criticism of it. 
The want of this basis is the grave defect of 
much of the poetry of the present day, and es- 
pecially of that school of which Mr. Swinburne, 
if not the head, is at any rate the most conspicu- 
ous member. The work of this school, both in 
poetry and painting, has so often been criticised 
on the score of its want of connection with real 
life, that on this point I need say but a few words. 
Mr. Swinburne has quoted with approval the ax- 
iom deduced by Mr. Arnold from the teaching of 
Greek criticism and poetry, that “all depends 
upon the subject,” but in his own poetry he has 
most certainly forgotten it. The glaring poeti- 
cal fault of much of his poetry, as of Mr. Ros- 
setti’s, is dullness, the dullness which comes 
from the choice of subjects which are of no in- 
terest to anybody. But, inasmuch as all great 
human actions, all great emotions, all great as- 
pirations, are interesting, the choice of subject 
which is open to a poet is a very wide one, and, 
in spite of the Greek axiom, even more depends 
upon the treatment of the subject than upon the 
subject itself. It is chiefly Mr. Swinburne’s con- 
temptuous disregard of the eternal laws of rea- 
son and morality that makes such criticism of 
life as is to be found in his poetry so utterly val- 


ueless. When we find a man speaking of “ Made- 
moiselle de Maupin” as “the most perfect and 
exquisite work of modern times,” as “the golden 
book of spirit and of sense, the holy writ of 
beauty,” or alluding to Théophile Gautier as 
“the author of ‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin,’ ” as 
if this mawkish and obscene piece of boyish 
bravado were his highest title to fame, we in- 
stinctively feel that, whatever be the subject of 
this man’s song, it will make us neither happier 
nor wiser nor better. 

But, after all, the “ criticism-of-life ” doctrine 
is by no means universally accepted. There are 
many persons who in their heart of hearts prefer 
Shelley to Shakespeare, and to whom the “ lyric 
cry” of a passionate, unhappy spirit is a greater 
thing than the most masterly grasp of the facts 
of human existence. There are few persons 
who do not feel the charm of the unearthly, mys- 
terious beauty of such a poem as “ Kubla Khan,” 
and yet can it be said to have any human basis ? 
But there is one quality which every poem, if it 
is to appeal to that part of us to which only the 
noblest poems appeal, must alike possess, and 
that is imagination. Imagination is the spiritual 
eye, and if a poem fail to kindle it, though it may 
charm the senses or the intellect, it can not touch 
the soul; and poetry which does not touch the 
soul is, it is needless to say, of quality below the 
highest. I have already noticed that Mr. Swin- 
burne, in his statement of the qualities necessary 
to a poet, makes no mention of imagination. Of 
course, it is not for an instant to be supposed that 
he really doubts the necessity of its presence— 
indeed, in his essay on Ford, he speaks of “ pure 
imagination ” as synonymous with “ absolute po- 
etry”; but at the same time it seems to me that 
the meaning he attaches to the term is different 
from that usually attached to it, at any rate since 
Coleridge’s day. For, after saying that no writer 
of his age, except Massinger, has less imagina- 
tion than Ford, his final verdict on him is that 
“no poet is less forgetable: none fastens (as it 
were) the fangs of his genius and his will more 
deeply in your memory; . . . his work becomes 
part of your thought and parcel of your spiritual 
furniture for ever.” But I was under the impres- 
sion that one of the surest signs of the presence 
of imagination in a work of art was this very 
power of impressing itself upon the memory. A 
comparison of this with other passages in which 
Mr. Swinburne uses the word “ imagination ” 
suggests that he means by it rather the power of 
seeing a wholly ideal world than that of seeing 
the ideal in the real. He would, for instance, 
grant the possession of imagination to Shelley, 
and Coleridge, and Victor Hugo, but deny it to 
Browning, and Balzac, and Scott, who, in the 
proper sense of the word, have it in an equal 
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degree. There are many excellent remarks in 
M. Taine’s “ History of English Literature,” but 
I know none more excellent than this, that 
“ Shakespeare’s imagination was complete: a// 
his genius is in this one word.” 


“. . . Imagination, which in truth 
Is but another name for absolute power, 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood.” 


The general fault of unimaginative poetry is 
that it is too abstract, too rhetorical; that it is, 
as Mr. Arnold would say, evolved in the wits. 
But Mr. Rossetti’s and Mr. Swinburne’s poetry 
is unimaginative, not because it is too intellect- 
ual, but because it is too sensuous. Poetry 
should be sensuous, it is true—-we have Milton’s 
authority for it—but it should not appeal directly 
to the senses. “The plastic arts,” says Stendhal, 
“appeal to the imagination through the senses, 
poetry to the senses of imagination.” And this 
is at once the chief difference between poetry and 
all other arts, and the secret of poetry’s superi- 
ority. To deprive poetry of the benefit of her 
vantage-ground, and force her into an unequal 
combat with painting, is a wanton and senseless 
task, which can not but end in disaster. The 
outward sensuous picture which painting pre- 
sents is infinitely clearer, infinitely more satisfy- 
ing to the senses, than anything to which poetry 
can attain; but the undercurrent of spirituality, 
the ideal intellectual beauty which it is the aim 
of all true art to reveal, this is the domain in 
which poetry soars supreme, while painting toils 
after her with earth-laden wings. 

A noticeable feature in Mr. Swinburne’s criti- 
cisms is his fondness for finding resemblances 
between poems and paintings. Thus in the 
essay on Collins he compares him to Corot, 
Millet, Courbet, and Millais. Now, it may not 
unfrequently happen that a poem and a picture 
may arouse similar emotions, or that some special 
power in a poet may be analogous to, and illus- 
trated by, the same power in a painter. There 
is certainly a sort of calm grayness about Col- 
lins’s “ Ode to Evening,” which is strongly sug- 
gestive of Corot. But a perpetual reference to 
painting to explain the qualities of poetry can 
not but tend to confuse in the mind of the critic 
the never-to-be-forgotten distinction between the 
two arts. To say that “ Collins’s ‘ Highland Ode’ 
has much in it of Millais, and something also of 
Courbet,” is not only far-fetched, but a gross 
error. Even Millais’s realism is far beyond what 
is permissible to a poet, but to compare Collins, 
“a born lyric poet,” with Courbet, the high-priest 
of the hideous, is a compliment which the poet 
would hardly appreciate. If poetry is to com- 
pete with painting in the treatment of landscape, 


the teaching of Lessing, that poetry should deal 
with things in motion,’plastic art with things at 
rest, has been all in vain. But it is not so. The 
poetical value of a line like— . 


“ And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spires,” 
will always be accounted inferior to that of— 


“Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil.” 


I suppose no poet that ever lived had a surer 
eye for landscape, or a more consummate skill 
in describing it, than Mr. Tennyson, and yet some 
of his more realistic descriptions of scenery strike 
one sometimes with a sense of wasted power. 
It is wonderful word-painting, but how much 
better color-painting could have done it ! * 

To talk of the “color” of a poem seems to 
me as false as to talk of the color of a sonata, or 
to call a picture a symphony. One art may be 
wedded to another, like poetry to music or to 
acting, or to both, as in the Wagnerian opera, or 
like architecture to sculpture, or music to dan- 
cing; but to jumble up one art with another, to 
lose sight of the peculiar functions and special 
advantages of each, to talk of music as if it were 
painting, and painting as if it were music, can 
not but lead to hopeless confusion. Of course, 
it is not contended that no notice should be 
taken in poetry of the color of objects. Thom- 
son’s— 

“ The yellow wall-flower stained with iron-brown,” 
Spenser’s— 
“* Shakt his long locks colored like copper-wyre,” 


Mr. Tennyson’s description of the fruit and flow- 
ers in “ The Voyage of Maeldune,” and Keats’s 
glorious picture of the “ casement high and triple- 
arched ” in “ St. Agnes’s Eve,” are all admirable 
in their way, but it is not the best way. Let a 
poem, if you will, be adorned here and there with 
these glowing gems, but it is no true praise to 
record, as your chief impression from a poem, 
that it is full of color. 

But there is another art besides painting with 
which poetry in much of Mr. Swinburne’s criti- 
cism is apt to become confused. “He was a 
solitary song-bird,” he says of Collins, “ among 
many more or less excellent pipers and pianists.” 
It is the music of Collins as well as his color 
that makes him so dear to Mr. Swinburne. Zhe 
Jirst indispensable faculty of a singer ts ability 
to sing. This is, as I said before, his favorite 
formula, and no one doubts the truth of it. 
That poetical feeling is not poetry has been said 





* See Hamerton’s “‘ Thoughts on Art,” chapter on 
“* Color-painting and Word-painting.” 
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so often—it has been said by Alfieri, and Cole- 
ridge, and George Sand, and Ruskin—that it 
was hardly necessary for Mr. Swinburne to waste 
a page of scorn, as he does in his essay on Mr. 
Arnold’s poetry, in confutation of Wordsworth’s 
seeming paradox that— 


“* Many are the poets that are sown 
By Nature: men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine: 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse.” 


For it is only a seeming paradox. “Poet” is a 
word of many meanings. Its first meaning, the 
one which corresponds to its derivation, is that 
of “ creator "—“ creator of fact out of fiction,” 
as Plato has it; and in this sense Cervantes, as 
well as Shakespeare, Thackeray as well as Shel- 
ley, Balzac as well as Victor Hugo, are poets. 
But this is not the accepted meaning of the term. 
Poetry is ordinarily used in contradistinction not 
to science, as Coleridge contended it should be, 
but to prose. And therefore Théophile Gautier 
is right in saying that there can be no such thing 
as a prose poem, that “ Télémaque,” and “ Réné,” 
and George Sand’s idyls, full of poetical feeling 
though they are, have no right to the name of 
poems. A poet is an artist in verse, and in this, 
the ordinary meaning of the term, Pope is equally 
a poet with Shelley. But many persons contend 
that poets like Pope have no right to the name, 
because they are wanting in strong emotion, in 
true poetical feeling. They say that the name 
of poet should be confined to those who are not 
merely artists in verse, but have also feeling and 
imagination. 


“ L’art ne fait que des vers, le coeur seul est poéte,” 


says André Chenier, and this brings us to yet a 
third meaning, the meaning in which Liszt used 
it when he said, “ Schubert, le plus podte quit 
Sut jamais!” This use of “poet” and “ poe- 
try” is no doubt out of place in exact writing, 
like criticism, but it is common enough in ordina- 
ry speech, and Wordsworth properly avails him- 
self of it to teach what, Jace Mr. Swinburne, is 
an undoubted truth, that the most important 
element of poetry is its soul and not its body, 
the feeling and not the expression. In the no- 
blest sense of the term a “dumb poet ” has just 
as much right to the name as a versifier, or what 
Emerson, in his noble essay on the poet, calls a 
lyrist. 

But, as I said, no one disputes Mr. Swin- 
burne’s axiom. The man of real poetical feel- 
ing, ‘of strong emotions, warm sympathies, and 
swift imagination, will, if he can express himself 
at all in language, nearly always express himself 
musically. “No man can be a poet,” truly says 
Coleridge, “who has not music in his soul.” Of 

VOL, XI,—23 


the intimate connection of music with emotion 
there can be no doubt.* And thus it comes 
that in most poets the expression varies with the 
matter; when the emotion is deepest, when the 
thought is most noble, the verse is most musi- 
cal; when the thought sinks to commonplace, 
the verse halts in sympathy. But there are some 
poets whose power of expression—or rather of 
musical expression—is inadequate to what they 
have to express. In Mr. Swinburne’s words, 
Mr. Browning has neither form nor voice, shape- 
liness nor sweetness; but no one can say that 
his verse is unmusical either from poverty of 
thought or lack of poetic feeling. So, too, there 
are other poets whose verse is most musical, but 
whose matter is wholly unworthy of the music. 
It is vox et praterea nihil. 

It seems to me, then, that Mr. Swinburne 
lays too much stress on the prime necessity of 
music in poetry. Poetry, to be perfect poetry, 
must be musical, but music alone will not make 
poetry. 

‘** We were ten maidens in the green corn, 

Small red leaves in the mill-water ; 
Fairer maidens were never born, 
Apples of gold for the king's daughter.” 


This, like everything Mr. Swinburne writes, is 
tolerably musical, but he surely will not say that 
it is poetry. Poetry must be capable of some 
meaning, but these verses have none. And this, 
I take it, is the difference between poetry and 
music, that poetry has a meaning and music has 
not, or in other words that poetry is thought 
colored by emotion, music is pure emotion. It 
no doubt adds to our enjoyment of music to 
attach some sort of meaning to it, to weave into 
it an image or idea; and suggestions of a pos- 
sible meaning are often received with gratitude ; 
but nothing is more irritating than to be told 
that a given piece of music must necessarily have 
one meaning and no other. The same music 
may have, and probably has, a different meaning 
for every person who hears it, and it depends not 
only on the person, but on the mood. A rush of 
emotion, a quickening of all the spiritual facul- 
ties, a feeling as of being carried up to heaven, 
these are the inward effects of noble music; but 
it is all vague, and, in the case of those who have 
no knowledge of music as a science, the intellect 
does not take the least part in the enjoyment. 
But poetry ought to affect the intellect, it ought 
to have a meaning ; for language necessarily im- 
plies thought, and poetry is language, One poem, 
and one poem only, do I know, the effect of which 
in its vagueness, in its appeal purely to the emo- 
tions and the imagination, may be compared with 





# See H. Spencer, ‘“‘ On the Origin and Function of 
Music,”—*“ Essays.” (First Series.) 
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music, and that is “Kubla Khan”; but the ex- 
ceptional circumstances under which it was writ- 
ten,’and the fact that there is none other like it, 
at any rate in the English language, would seem 
to show that here as ever the exception proves 
the rule. Is there any other poem of which it 
can be said that the only true criticism is that of 
John Duncan, “It's very fine, but I don’t know 
what it means”? No, as a rule, one looks for 
meaning in poetry. 

The poet who has given the most practical 
effect to the doctrine of music in poetry is Edgar 
Poe. Struck with the beautiful harmony to be 
obtained by the use of repetition, and especially 
of that species of it called the Refrain, he de- 
liberately made this the foundation of his poetry. 
And is not this nearly the whole of his poetical 
capital? There is, indeed, a sort of weird pathos 
in “ The Raven,” but its chief beauty is the re- 
frain. “The Bells,” too, gives me considerable 
pleasure, but it is a mere intellectual pleasure— 
the pleasure which successful imitation always 
gives. But “ Ulalume” and “ Annabel Lee,” are 
they anything but a senseless jingle? No, poetry 
is not to be made, like a pudding, from a recipe. 
Take a refrain, says Edgar Poe, composed of the 
finest sounding words to be had, add plenty of 
alliteration and repetition, flavor with a little sen- 
timent, and serve as hot as possible. But it is 
the misfortune of poetry made in this way that 
it invariably comes up cold, and people like cold 
poetry about as well as they like cold soup. 
Edgar Poe's poetry is, in short, a solemn warn- 
ing against making poetry by rule, against start- 
ing with a musical effect, and then looking about 
for thoughts or emotions to match it. It is to 
the level of “ Ulalume” that all poetry of this 
sort must at last sink. Mr. Swinburne’s poetry 
has happily not sunk to this level yet, but it is in 
great danger of it. For all poetry in which the 
splendor of the versification is not sustained by 
the underlying emotion, in which the rhythmical 
effects are used so unsparingly, with so little 
concealment, that they become a mere trick, is 
in danger of this. Some of the most beautiful 
passages in poetry owe much, no doubt, to allit- 
eration, but they do not altogether depend upon 
it, and they never suggest the feeling that the 
sense has been sacrificed to it. But is a line like 
this of Mr. Swinburne’s— 


“The deep divine dark dayshine of the sea,” 
anything but a mere string of adjectives begin- 
ning with “d"? Would not— 

“ The sad supreme still sunshine of the land,” 
or— 

** The mild mad melting moonshine of my verse,” 


be equally poetical ? 


Collocations, too, like “windy and wintry,” 
“flagrant and fragrant,” “swimming and skim- 
ming,” may be pleasing if introduced occasion- 
ally; but the trick is not a very subtile one, and 
it is easy to have too much of it. 

This intense striving after musical effect, this 
want of concealment of the machinery of the 
versifier’s art, is one feature of that general fault 
which Mr. Arnold in the preface to his poems 
finds with most modern poetry, the want of what 
Goethe calls architectonice, or, in other words, 
shaping imagination. Splendid single lines, 
abundant imagery, unfamiliar diction, that is 
what is too often considered as the test of fine 
poetry. But I hold with Mr. Arnold that the 
true test of a poem is the total impression. Is 
the impression, which the whole poem leaves 
upon one, that of a noble, serious, beautiful, 
objective reality, informed with high thought and 
deep feeling, then let the diction be as simple as 
you please, let there be no luscious phrases, no 
divine cadences, it is a poem of the highest 
quality. It is the shaping imagination that is 
the supreme art-faculty. When once the artist 
has given shape to his conception in his mind, 
when once it stands out before his inward eye as 
a clear, visible, harmonious whole, he may say, 
like Menander, that his work is finished. The 
artist perfected by long practice, the man to 
whom expression, whatever form it take, has 
become a second nature, finds in the mere exe- 
cution a matter of little difficulty. For the exe- 
cution of the great masters of art is generally as 
simple as possible, and with the least possible 
waste of energy. There is no undue attention 
to detail, no striving after startling effects, no 
breathlessness, no excitement; over the whole 
preside perfect self-restraint and moderation. 
But this, I fear, is the very quality for which Mr. 
Swinburne has least respect. He says that Col- 
lins, in his scrupulous self-mastery of hand, so 
closely resembles Mr. Tennyson as once at least 
to provoke the same doubtful sense of jealous 
and admiring demur. And in his poetry he 
unmistakably exhibits his “jealous demur” to 
self-mastery. Surely five hundred and twenty 
lines is somewhat large measure for an ode, even 
though it be in honor of Victor Hugo. The 
other poems in the same volume, “ Songs of the 
Springtides,” are of much the same length, and 
in his latest volume Mr. Swinburne is equally 
unsparing. Shades of Goethe and Heine, with 
your tiny rivulets of crystal song, what would ye 
say to this flood of lyric utterance? But I must 
not cite German poets to Mr. Swinburne. Rather 
let me appeal to him in the name of the French- 
man whom he so fervently admires, in the name, 
not of the author of “ Mademoiselle de Maupin,” 
but of the author of “Emaux et Camées.” 
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But of course self-restraint implies much 
more than mere brevity ; it implies restraint of 
thought, restraint of power, restraint of imagery, 
and above all it implies an appreciation of that 
vital law of art, of that law which the Greeks so 
well understood, though it became a stumbling- 
block to their modern imitators, the law that all 
subjects are not suitable for artistic treatment. 
The repudiation of this law was the great error 
into which the romantic movement in France 
fell, in its revolt against the trammels of a pseu- 
do classicism ; but the law still holds good. The 
beautiful, and the beautiful alone, can be the 
subject of true art; and deformity, and mon- 
strosity, and incest, and other things which shall 
be nameless, are unquestionably not beautiful. 
But a work of art must have beauty, not only of 
thought, but of form. And to beauty of form 
moderation is absolutely essential, a law which 
Mr. Ruskin has beautifully expressed by calling 
moderation the girdle of beauty. This was the 
great guiding principle of all Greek art, this is 
what gives to the Greek masterpieces, ay, and 
to their very slightest work, that marvelous ap- 
pearance of calm repose, of the noble tranquillity 
of a strong man forbearing to put out his full 
strength. It is the absence of this quality which 
is so conspicuous a feature in the poetry with 
which I am now concerned. There is too much 
striving after effect, too ruch attention to detail, 
too much fancy, too little imagination. Mr. Low- 
ell, in an essay on Mr. Swinburne’s masterpiece, 
“ Atalanta in Calydon,” says that the poem shows 
that peverty of thought and profusion of image- 
ry which are at once the defect and the com- 
pensation of all youthful poetry, even of Shake- 
speare’s, and he adds, “It seems a paradox to 
say that there can be too much poetry in a poem, 
and yet this is a fault with which all poets 
begin.” Now, of poetry in the highest sense of 
the word there can not be too much in any 
poem, but it is easy to see Mr. Lowell’s meaning. 
He means that in the works of young poets, in 
such works as “ Venus and Adonis,” or “ En- 
dymion,” there is too much fancy, and too little 
imagination. It is only natural that the higher 
faculties should take longer to develop than the 
lower, that fancy, which deals only with sensu- 
ous impressions, should be at its perfection in 
youth, while the spiritual faculty of imagination 
should only come to maturity with the 


“. . . years that bring the philosophic mind.” 


Another question which is subsidiary to that 
of poetical execution is that of diction, though it 
is too large a subject to go into here. As every 
one knows, one of the great services which the 
romantic movement did to French poetry was 
the increase of the poetical currency, the restora- 


tion to the language of words lying neglected in 
the rich storehouse of the early literature. The 
great versifying power of Victor Hugo and Thé- 
ophile Gautier is in some measure owing to their 
consummate knowledge of their language, or 
rather of the dictionary, for it is of words rather 
than construction that they are masters. The 
dictionary was Gautier’s favorite reading. It is 
no doubt well that a poet’s stock of words should 
be as rich as possible, just as it is important that 
a painter should be familiar with every shade of 
color. It is also true that the pleasure of poetry 
is greatly enhanced by the use of richly sounding 
words; but, like everything else, this may be 
carried too far. Thoughts and feelings, not 
words, are after all the main business of poetry, 
just as form, and not color, is the main business 
of painting. In Victor Hugo’s earlier poems, 
especially in “ Les Orientales,” the chief pleasure 
consists in the rolling volume of sound, and one 
can not help feeling the want of thought behind 
it. Of course, Wordsworth went too far when 
he contended that there is no essential difference 
between the language of poetry and that of com- 
mon life ; but in Coleridge’s criticism of this the- 
ory we get at the real truth of the matter. It is 
simply this, that poetry is the language of strong 
emotion, and strong emotion generally expresses 
itself in what is called excited language. But 
poetry being an art, and the pleasure which is 
derived from beauty being consequently its im- 
mediate aim, this language must be, as it were, 
toned down and modulated by the artist so as to 
have a pleasing effect. The passionate cry of 
the poet’s heart must be molded by the artist’s 
hand into a harmony of words glowing with 
beauty and imagination. But all this is quite 
consistent with perfect simplicity of diction. How 
some of the greatest and most poetical effects in 
the whole of poetry are produced by the simplest 
words is too well known to need demonstration 
here. But Mr. Swinburne’s own poetry can fur- 
nish us with instances that simplest poetry is the 
best. In his first series of “ Poems and Ballads,” 
the verses to Landor and the little poem called 
“ The Sundew” are exquisitely simple, and they 
seem to me of far higher poetical value than 
their more splendidly attired brethren. 

It is cruel perhaps to compare the poetry of 
living men with anything so dead as that of the 
post-Elizabethan poets, but there are many strik- 
ing resemblances which force themselves upon 
the mind. Their poetry, too, dealt much with 
kisses, though the “kiss that s¢iugs” is, I be- 
lieve, a purely modern invention. They too de- 
scribed with passionate fervor the minutest 
details of their mistresses’ bodies. Crashaw, like 
Mr. Rossetti, carried his sensuality into the most 
spiritual themes. Donne and Cowley were mas- 
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ters of conceit, and ingenuity, and far-fetched 
metaphor. Carew and Waller were models of 
style and versification. And yet of the poetry of 
all these men—men who in their day were far 
more famous than any of Mr. Rossetti’s follow- 
ers are now—what is left but a few songs? I 
can only say adszt omen. 

I have, I fear, rather wandered from Mr 
Swinburne’s theory to his practice, but it is by 
his practice that a man’s creed is best known ; 
and if Mr. Swinburne had been a critic only, and 
not also a popular and productive poet, his the- 
ory might well have been left to itself. It is the 
activity of his muse, the splendor of his gifts, 
the glamour of his génius, and above all the nu- 
merous disciples that he has attracted, that have 
prompted me to state plainly what I humbly con- 
ceive to be the fatal defects of his poetry. His 
genius has, I think, been greatly wronged by his 
excessive admiration for two men, Victor Hugo 
and Mr. Rossetti. The great Frenchman’s stu- 
pendous powers, his marvelous variety, his untir- 
ing energy, his fervor, his patriotism, his perfect 
command of language and harmony, might well 
have blinded a less kindred spirit than Mr. Swin- 
burne to his obvious defects ; but the wealth of 
praise which Mr. Swinburne has lavished on Mr. 
Rossetti’s poems is, it seems to me, a singular 
instance of perverted judgment. I can not agree 
with Mr, Swinburne that Mr. Rossetti’s skill as 
a painter has not been injurious to his poetry. 
Rather, I should say, that to this very double 
spirit that has descended upon him may be traced 
not only his own defects as a poet, but those of 
the whole school. My estimate, however, is so 
very different to Mr. Swinburne’s and to that of 
many other competent judges, that it is probably 
a mistaken one. I can not, however, help my 
conviction that in Mr. Rossetti’s poetry are ex- 
hibited in a primary degree all the main features 
of that poetical creed which I believe to be so 
fatal to the production of true poetry. It seems 
to me, therefore, a thousand pities that one so 
highly gifted as Mr. Swinburne should have felt 
such an attraction for poetry which can not but 
have tended to confirm him in the path which he 
had already chosen, His latest volumes are, in- 
deed, to use his own words, “ clear from the pol- 


lution of that pestilence” with which his earlier 
poems, like Mr. Rossetti’s, are tainted ; but they 
show no nearer approach to vitality. To insure 
this, there is wanted a larger and saner view of 
life, a closer and more patient observation of man 
and nature, and, above all, a far greater measure 
of self-restraint, not only in the choice and treat- 
ment of subject, but in the execution. Without 
such self-restraint, Mr. Swinburne will never at- 
tain to that perfection of form, that beauty of 
the whole, as distinguished from richness of de- 
tail, which should be the aim of every artist. 

That without form no poetry can have vitality 
will hardly be denied, but, if Mr. Arnold's theory 
be right, something more than form is required 
to make the best poetry. It is on this point 
chiefly that he and Mr. Swinburne are at issue, 
and it is on this point that his theory is most 
likely to meet with dissentients. That the no- 
blest poetry is that which is the noblest criticism 
of life, is found by many to be a hard saying. I 
can only repeat that I believe it to be absolutely 
true. Milton has taught us the relationship of 
poetry to life, in saying that he who would write 
an heroic poem must lead an heroic life. But, 
of far more avail than any precept is the evidence 
of positive fact. Whether Chaucer or Spenser, 
Gray or Collins, Burns or Keats, Wordsworth or 
Shelley, be actually the greater poet, it were hard 
to decide ; but one thing is certain, that those of 
our poets whose fame has spread widest, whose 
influence has struck deepest root in the hearts of 
our people, are those whose grasp of the facts 
of life is the surest and firmest. Their names 
are Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, Burns ; 
and time will surely add that of Wordsworth. 
Spenser, Keats, and Shelley are dear to every 
lover of poetry ; they are probably the objects of 
a more ardent affection than that felt for any of 
their more widely famed compeers ; but they are 
“the poet’s poets,” their charm excites its subtile 
influence only on those who care for poetry as 
an art. The others will be read, so long as our 
language and our nation exist, by every English- 
man who has one spark of human sympathy in 
his heart, one thought for the graver issues of 
human existence. 


ARTHUR TILLEY (Macmillan’s Magazine). 
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« CJHAKESPEARE und Kein’ Ende” was, 

if we remember rightly, the name of a lit- 
tle sketch by Goethe, to whom the everlasting 
talk about the great poet had become intolerable. 
But what would he have said had he lived to see 
the flood of Shakespeare literature with which 
the press, and especially the German press, has 
continued to be deluged from his day down to 
the present? Forty-five closely printed octavo 
pages of the last volume of the “ Annual of the 
German Shakespeare Society” (Weimar, 1881) 
scarcely suffice to contain the appalling catalogue 
of the additions to Shakespearean bibliography 
which have appeared within 1879 and 1880, Ten 
pages are filled with the chronicle of merely Ger- 
man contributions to this “too, too solid” mass 
of commentary and analysis. But, happily for 
Germany, this activity has not been confined to 
the library. It has extended to the stage; and 
in the same volume a catalogue is given of the 
performances of Shakespeare’s plays in Germany 
from the 1st of July, 1879, to the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1880, from which it appears that within that 
period eleven hundred and forty-three perform- 
ances of Shakespeare’s plays had been given on 
the various stages of the German Empire and 
of the German-speaking: portions of Austria. 
“Hamlet” had been given one hundred and 
thirty-nine times, “Othello” one hundred and 
thirteen times, “The Merchant of Venice” one 
hundred and four. Next in popularity seems to 
have ‘been “The Taming of the Shrew,” which 
was acted ninety-five times, and at sixty different 
theatres; while lowest on the list comes the Sec- 
ond Part of “King Henry VI,” which did not 
reach a second performance. It is remarkable 
that while “The Midsummer-Night’s Dream” 
found a footing in thirty theatres, and was played 
eighty-two times, “ King Lear” was only per- 
formed forty times, and “ Macbeth” twenty-nine, 
the former at twenty-two theatres, the latter at 
seventeen. “Much Ado About Nothing” and 
“Twelfth Night” appear to run each other close 
in popularity, the former having been played for- 
ty-six and the latter forty-five times. But the 
finest comedy of all, “ As You Like It,” does not 
appear in the list. This says much for the good 
sense of German managers; for a Rosalind in 
the hands of such actresses as the German stage 
can boast at the present time would be too pain- 
ful to contemplate. Oh, that some of our Eng- 
lish managers would profit by the example, and 
repress the ill-advised ambition which prompts 


so many young ladies to don the doublet and 
hose of “heavenly Rosalind” without one of 
the qualities of soul or of person by which she 
brought sunshine into the shady places, and 
filled with an atmosphere of enchantment the 
woodland glades of the forest of Arden ! 

At the head of this movement to make Shake- 
speare known on the stage—where alone he can 
be truly known—seems to have been the Meinin- 
gen Company. For years the world has heard 
much of what these actors had been doing in this 
way in the little capital of their duchy ; and the 
result of their labors has, within the past three 
or four years, been communicated to many of the 
leading towns of Germany. “ Julius Czsar,” 
“The Winter’s Tale,” and “ Twelfth Night,” 
have apparently commanded the greatest suc- 
cess, having been acted during the last two years 
respectively thirty-two, twenty-nine, and thirteen 
times, at eight different theatres. The echo of 
the Meiningen Company’s reputation had reached 
England, and had been caught up with the alac- 
rity with which we are apt to believe in the 
dramatic skill of every nation but our own. 
When, therefore, the Ducal Company opened 
their campaign at Drury Lane, expectation was 
highly pitched, and a welcome of more than 
wonted cordiality was given to the propagators 
of what we had been widely told was the true 
faith in regard to our great poet. 

It was delightful to see the magnificent stage 
of Drury Lane, best of all stages for the display 
of the qualities of a fine actor, filled in a manner 
which to many recalled performances that in 
past years had charmed the imagination and the 
heart, and to which they still cling with grateful 
remembrance. Tothe great body of the audience, 
who had no remembrances to look back upon, 
there was a novel charm in the completeness of 
the mise en scéne—the beauty of the costumes, 
the picturesque grouping, the thoroughness with 
which the intentions of whoever presided over 
the getting up of the plays were carried out by 
all the performers. Under the ‘influence of this 
charm they were carried away into enthusiasm ; 
and everywhere one heard that never had so 
much been done to illustrate Shakespeare and to 
show him to the best advantage. In their first 
excitement, people forget that Shakespeare ap- 
peals to the heart and to the imagination ; that 
he trusted little or nothing to what scenic acces- 
sories could do for his work’; and that amid all 
this exuberance of scenic decoration, this restless 
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activity of those picturesque crowds that thronged 
the stage and distracted attention from the cen- 
tral figures of the play, there was no little dan- 
ger of overwhelming the poet in the splendor of 
the trappings with which he was invested. 

In falling into this excess of scenic illustra- 
tion, the Meiningen presiding spirit has made the 
same mistake which has more than once been 
committed on the English stage. Until the days 
of John Kemble no attempt was made there 
either at archzological accuracy or at fullness of 
illustration. Costume and scenery were both of 
secondary consideration ; and it speaks volumes 
for the genius of Mrs. Pritchard, of Garrick, and 
others, that their audiences were so absorbed in 
the spirit of the scene by the actors’ powers of 
expression that they found no incongruity in Lady 
Macbeth appealing, in a modern hoop, to the 
“spirits that tend on murderous thoughts,” to 
unsex her and turn her “woman's milk to gall” ; 
or in Hamlet, following, pale, breathless, horror- 
struck, his father’s ghost to the battlements of 
Elsinore, in a black-velvet court suit and a tie- 
wig. The souls of the audience were riveted to 
the action of the scene—voice, look, gesture were 
true to the situation. What the actor wore was 
of small account. But this was a state of things 
which could not last as men came to know more 
of the history of costume and the proprieties of 
scenic decoration. It was felt that, as a fine pict- 
ure profits by an appropriate frame, so good acting 
was set off by adjuncts which gave local or his- 
torical truth to the scene, if only these were kept 
in due subordination. But the great size of the 
two patent theatres of Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane were in themselves a snare to those who 
wished to work a reform in this direction ; for the 
temptation naturally was to make the scenery 
magnificent, and to fill the vast spaces of the 
stage with crowds of supernumeraries. 

From this snare even John Kemble, despite 
his educated taste, seems not to have escaped. 
His friend and warm admirer, Sir Walter Scott, 
in his admirable review of Boaden’s “Life of 
Kemble,” admits this much, and finds it not 
amiss to remind the play-goers of that day of the 
* principle by which the treatment of such details 
ought to be regulated : 


“ The muse of painting,” he says, “should be on 
the stage the handmaid, not the rival, of her sister 
of the drama. Each art should retain its due pre- 
ponderance within its own proper region. Let the 
scenery be as well painted, and made as impressive, 
as a moderate-sized stage will afford; but when the 
roof is raised to give the scene-painter room to pile 
Pelion upon Ossa; when the stage is widened that 
his forests may be extended or deepened, that his 
oceans may flow in space apparently interminable— 
the manager who commands these decorations is 


leaving his proper duty, and altering entirely the pur- 
pose of the stage.” 


Again, in the same essay, while admitting 
that the use of “dresses suited to the time and 
country, and of landscape and architecture equal- 
ly coherent,” must be of advantage, Scott quali- 
fies his admission by insisting that “this part 
of the theatrical business shall be kept in due 
subordination to that which is strictly dramatic. 
Processions and decorations,” he adds, “ belong 
to the same province as scenes and dresses, and 
should be heedfully attended to, dut at the same 
time kept under, that they may relieve the action 
of the scene, instead of shouldering aside the 
dramatic interest.” 

If, as seems to have been the case, John 
Kemble occasionally overstepped the boundary 
which true taste would have prescribed, he avoid- 
ed this error as a rule in the plays of Shake- 
speare. Only in “Julius Cesar” and “Corio- 
lanus” did he fill the stage with crowds. The 
management of his mob in “ Julius Cesar” was 
admitted to be excellent by Ludwig Tieck, who 
did not admire Kemble’s Brutus, which he 
thought, in the teeth of the opinion of all other 
critics, “was not acted, but only declaimed with 
intelligence.” The scene of the mob, “the great 
forum-scene,” he writes, “with its swaying to 
and fro from turbulence to calm, was extremely 
well given” (“ Dramaturgische Blatter”). The 
costumes, too, he admitted, were excellent. But 
according to the same shrewd critic, Shakespeare 
was “shouldered aside” in “ Coriolanus” for the 
sake of mere pageantry and spectacle, large and 
important portions of the play being cut out for 
the sake “of a procession with trophies and 
eagles, which, entering at the back of the stage, 
and extending over its whole expanse, consumed 
a great deal of time.” This procession, however, 
for which no fewer than two hundred and forty 
supernumeraries were employed, was in its day 
regarded as a perfect miracle of scenic splendor. 
People raved about it, as people raved last win- 
ter about the scenery and costumes at the Ly- 
ceum in Tennyson’s “Cup.” But when it was 
first presented, with Mrs. Siddons as the Volum- 
nia, there was something beyond the mere pa- 
geant to justify their delight. 


“In this procession,” writes the Rev. J.C. Young, 
in his memoirs of his father, Charles Young (second 
edition, page 40), “and as one of the central figures 
in it, Mrs. Siddons had to walk. At the time, as she 
often did, she forgot her own identity. She was no 
longer Sarah Siddons, tied down to the directions of 
the prompter’s book, or trammeled by old traditions, 
but the proud mother of a proud son and conquering 
hero ; so that, instead of dropping each foot at equi- 
distance in its place, with mechanical exactitude, 
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and in cadence subservient to the orchestra, deaf to 
the guidance of her woman’s ear, but sensitive to the 
throbbings of her haughty mother’s heart, with flash- 
ing eye, and proudest smile, and head erect, and 
hands pressed firmly to her bosom, as if to repress 
by manual force its triumphant swellings, she tow- 
ered above all around, and rolled and almost reeled 
across the stage, her very soul, as it were, dilating 
and reeling in its exultation, until her action lost all 
grace, and yet became so true to nature, so pictu- 
resque, and so descriptive that pit and gallery sprang 
to their feet electrified by the transcendent execution 
of an original conception.” 


Without this feature, it is easy to conceive 
how tedious and misplaced this interpolated pa- 
geant, for which Shakespeare gives no warrant, 
must have seemed in the eyes of a critic like 
Tieck ; and yet we have heard the splendor and 
effect of this same procession described by eye- 
witnesses as casting into the shade everything of 
the same kind which was subsequently done 
either by Macready or by Charles Kean. Cer- 
tainly no man had a finer eye for stage arrange- 
ments of this kind than Macready ; no man could 
better put into his stage mob all the fluctuations 
of feeling, of passion, and of unreason by which 
the mobs of Shakespeare are swayed. In 1838 
he got up “ Coriolanus ” at Covent Garden, when 
for the last time it was worthily presented in 
England. See what Miss Frances Williams 
Wynn says of the stage arrangements—and she 
had seen it under John Kemble’s management, 
with his distinguished sister as the Volumnia : 


“I never saw a play so beautifully, so correctly 
got up. It was not only the costume, the scenery, 
the numberless accessories that were carefully at- 
tended to, but the far more difficult task of regulat- 
ing the by-play of the inferior actors was also accom- 
plished. The effect given by the number of the 
mob, by the variety of action, which seemed to give 
Shakespearean individuality to every member of it, 
is indescribable. The cowed, degraded appearance 
of the Volscians in the Triumph was very striking. 
Coriolanus sitting at the hearth of Aufidius was as 
fine a picture as can be imagined.”—(“‘ Diaries of a 
Lady of Quality,” London, 1864, p. 304.) 


Those who remember the Shakespearean re- 
vivals by Mr. Macready during his too brief ten- 
ure of Drury Lane Theatre, will recall many 
other instances of his powers as a stage director. 
His love of the picturesque was governed by a 
true sense of proportion. His accessories were 
kept in their place, not allowed to interrupt the 
action or intrude upon the higher interests of the 
scene, The movements and the general dispo- 
sition of his crowds were as varied as those of a 
real crowd would be, while they all tended to 
stimulate and give expression to the feeling with 


which the poet intended to animate the specta- 
tors. For it should not be forgotten that when 
Brutus or Mare Antony, for example, addresses 
the Roman mob, it is to us, the spectators in 
stalls and boxes and galleries, that their words 
are addressed. If we are not made to feel and 
to be swayed by their rhetoric, the primary pur- 
pose of the poet is missed, and all the agitation 
and tumult, the waywardness and the shouting 
of the stage mob appeal to our eyes and other 
senses with comparatively trifling effect. Mac- 
ready thoroughly understood this fundamental 
principle of good stage management ; and in the 
latest instance in which his skill in this direction 
was called into play—the management of the 
tumultuous mob of Ghent in Sir Henry Taylor’s 
“ Philip van Artevelde "—his fine perception of 
the point to which scenic accessories can be car- 
ried without injury to the higher interest of a 
drama was preéminently conspicuous. 

In this quality Charles Kean was not less pre- 
eminently deficient, although for a time he took 
the town by storm with the redundant splendor 
of pageantry and spectacle, under which all that 
is most precious in Shakespeare was smothered 
and obscured. Play after play was produced, in 
which every resource of the carpenter, the anti- 
quarian, and the costumer was exhausted. The 
stage groaned under masses of supernumeraries 
too vast to be manageable, and only capable of 
following with dismal monotony the stereotyped 
action of leaders almost as guiltless as them- 
selves of intelligence and poetical feeling. Fas- 
cinating at first to audiences who sought only to 
be amused, this species of entertainment ended 
in palling even upon them, for it was impossible 
to find fresh stimulus to tastes that had been 
surfeited with the mere excitements of pageantry 
and costume. But this was not the only evil that 
resulted from a system, which was indeed “ quite 
from the purpose of playing.” Fine acting was 
absolutely incompatible with all this gorgeous 
splendor and mere appeal to the senses. The 
better class of spectators, those who reverenced 
their Shakespeare, were driven from the theatre ; 
while actors who aimed at moving the imagina- 
tions of an audience by the graces of speech and 
action, and by the careful development of the 
poet’s purpose, were discouraged. What the ef- 
fect has been upon the English school of actors 
has long been apparent in the all but total dis- 
appearance from among us of the power to put 
upon the stage any of Shakespeare’s plays in a 
manner for which an educated Englishman does 
not blush. 

To how low a pitch the standard of English 
acting in the higher drama is reduced was never 
more apparent than in “ Hamlet,” “ Othello,” and 
“King Lear,” as presented at the Princess's 
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Theatre last winter, during the performances 
given there by America’s finest actor, Mr. Edwin 
Booth. With very few exceptions, the performers 
were such as twenty years ago would not have 
found engagements at any of the established 
provincial theatres, much less have been tolerated 
on a London stage of any pretensions. None of 
the characters were made out, because none of 
them were understood by the actors themselves. 
The rhythmic value of blank verse was an idea 
which seemed never to have entered into their 
minds; nay, the very rudiments of the actor's 
art—the management of the voice, articulate 
speech, appropriate grace or dignity of deport- 
ment, assumption of individual character—had 
not only never been mastered, but to all appear- 
ance were not even aimed at. And yet it was 
said at the time that every effort had been made, 
and no expense spared, by the manager to find 
the strongest troupe that could be got together 
to support Mr. Booth. If this were so, pitiful 
indeed must be the resources available to any 
one who aspires to reéstablish the old reputation 
of the English stage for the acting of a poetical 
drama. How grievously Mr. Booth suffered from 
the incompetence of those around him, needs not 
to be told. Even genius on the stage can not 
show itself at its best, when all around is feeble 
or absolutely bad. But to an actor of his stamp, 
who charmed not by the flashes of genius, but 
rather by finish and high accomplishment, wrought 
of careful study and long experience, aided by a 
fine voice, admirable elocution, genuine sensibil- 
ity, and the natural grace of a well-balanced and 
elastic figure, the results were simply disastrous. 
Kept in a constant state of irritation by the bad 
acting of those who surrounded him, the public 
were not always in the mood to do him justice, 
and visited upon him the sins for which he was 
not responsible. It indeed spoke volumes for 
the genuine merits of Mr. Booth, that, in spite of 
every disadvantage, he established himself in the 
esteem of the best judges of his art ; and indeed 
in certain passages—such as the mad scenes of 
“ King Lear "—he rose to a height of excellence 
which explained and justified his great reputation 
throughout America. Not for many a day has 
there been seen on our stage so fine an example 
as these scenes afforded of what the actor can 
do to irradiate the pages of the dramatist. The 
most thorough student of Shakespeare would be 
the foremost to admit that Mr. Booth threw a 
flood of fresh light upon these great scenes. His 
action, as he sat watching the simulated vagaries 
of Edgar, with looks which, by their very in- 
tenseness of credulity and wonder, showed how 
his own reason was beginning to totter—“ my 
wits begin to turn "—was in the best style of the 
actor’s art ; but there was an approach to genius 








—that rarest of gifts—in the portrayal of actual 
madness in the subsequent scene, and in the way 
the actor used the handful of straws which he 
carried to give to it the semblance of complete 
reality. At one time it became in his hand the 
bow to “ draw me a clothier’s yard,” and send it 
home to the “clout ”; at another, each separate 
straw seemed to be to the poor mad king a liv- 
ing creature, against whom he launched the 
shafts of his sarcasm and railing. Such acting, 
once seen, becomes a permanent boon to the 
student. It clings to the memory like something 
witnessed in actual life, being, as it is, a living 
commentary on the text, which, when of this 
quality of excellence and truth to nature, out- 
weighs all that can be done in the way of expo- 
sition by the subtilest or most eloquent of critics. 
Admirable as, in the main, Mr. Booth’s King 
Lear was, it did not maintain this high level of 
excellence throughout; but this seemed to be 
due not so much to any defect of conception as 
to a weakness of physzgue, possibly temporary, 
which prevented him from giving full force to 
the outbursts of wayward anger, or adequate 
depth of pathos to the overflowings of passion- 
ate tenderness, which are demanded for a wholly 
satisfactory rendering of this character. We 
have called this weakness “ possibly temporary,” 
because it was well known that during the latter 
portion of this gentleman’s performances he was 
suffering from a domestic anxiety calculated to 
impose a very severe strain upon a nature obvi- 
ously most sensitive. 

It was fortunate for Mr. Booth that he did 
not leave England without an opportunity of 
being seen under more favorable conditions at 
the Lyceum Theatre, where he alternated with 
Mr. Irving the characters of Othello and Iago. 
Very far short of excellence as the general per- 
formance of “ Othello” was at that theatre, still 
it contrasted favorably with the cast of the same 
play at the Princess’s Theatre. The Cassio, it is 
true, was colorless and commonplace; but the 
Cassio of the Princess’s was simply an outrage 
upon propriety. On the other hand, the Roderigo 
of the Princess’s was as far above the Roderigo 
of the Lyceum as an actor of average ability, 
trained upon good models, is above one whose 
ability, such as it was, had obviously enjoyed no 
such advantage. For Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry, it is needless to say, there were-no coun- 
terparts at the Princess’s; and in the Brabantio 
of Mr. Mead—a good specimen of an actor of 
the old school—a striking contrast was afforded 
to the Brabantio of the Princess’s—an actor who, 
with some of the virtues, has just those vices 
into which the disciples of that school fall, who 
are without the sensibility and the fine intelli- 
gence which distinguished its leaders, Little as 
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Brabantio has to do and say, that little, espe- 
cially in the scene of the Venetian Council, is of 
radical importance; and in Mr. Mead’s hands 
not a point was lost. He was just the father 
who, while by his own coldness and want of 
sympathy he had driven Desdemona to seek 
sympathy elsewhere, yet was cut to the very 
heart when he woke up to find that she had 
chosen a husband and a future for herself. 
When we heard, at the end of the play, that 
he had died of grief, we remembered how con- 
sistent such an ending was with the heart- 
stricken look and quivering tones of the actor, 
as he spoke the few significant words with which 
he resigned his daughter to Othello. 

No more marked contrast of styles could well 
be imagined than that between the styles of Mr. 
Irving and Mr. Booth. The Iago and the Othello 
of Mr. Irving were both more calculated to strike 
the imagination than those of Mr. Booth, for in 
conception no less than in treatment they were 
full of novelty, and enlivened by a minuteness of 
detail which ran over at times into something 
bordering on extravagance. If Mr. Booth’s 
Othello wanted fire and force, Mr. Irving’s was 
without the exquisite tenderness and the native 
dignity by which Othello maintains his hold upon 
our sympathies, in spite of the all but incredible 
credulity with which he allows himself to be 
made the dupe of Iago. But of the two, Mr. 
Irving’s conception, upon the whole, seemed as 
though it would have come nearer to the Othello 
whom Shakespeare drew, if only nature had en- 
dowed him with the power to give utterance to 
that intense and concentrated emotion which is 
demanded for the volcanic passion of the Moor. 
As Iago, however, Mr. Booth’s impersonation 
was much more likely than Mr. Irving’s to im- 
press those around him with the belief of his 
“exceeding honesty.” It had the outward sem- 
blance of frankness and geniality by which peo- 
ple are thrown off their guard, while the utter 
hardness of heart, and unscrupulous selfishness 
of the man, who has said to himself, “Evil, be 
thou my good,” flashed out upon occasions with 
tenfold force by contrast with the careless ease 
of his general bearing. Every word told with- 
out having undue stress laid upon it. Mr. Booth’s 
soliloquies were those of a man really thinking 
aloud, and they let the audience into the secret 
of Iago’s. character, without any of those con- 
scious asides and knittings of the brows in which 
only stage Iagos ever indulge. About Mr. Irv- 
ing’s Iago, on the other hand, there was too 
much effort, too much “affectation of a bright- 
eyed ease,” too palpable a simulation of foppish 
jauntiness not consistent either with Iago’s char- 
acter or position, too constant a desire to provoke 
attention when others were by. Along with this, 


the actor, it seemed to us, had recourse in his 
soliloquies to an excess of little artifices, intended 
to give an appearance of spontaneousness to the 
act of thinking, but which produced exactly the 
opposite effect, while throughout there was too 
much of the crafty, restless look and of the cyni- 
cal self-gratulation, which are more appropriate 
to the villain of melodrama than to the smooth 
and ingrained hypocrite of the Machiavellian 
type. 

One advantage Mr. Booth had in both char- 
acters over his brilliant coadjutor in his clear and 
musical utterance of Shakespeare’s verse. Nor 
was his example without a beneficial influence 
on Mr. Irving, who, under it, seemed to shake off 
in no small degree that affectation—for affecta- 
tion it is—of a mode of delivery which, however 
attractive to some, is a great drawback to his 
best performances. In Tennyson’s “Cup,” Mr. 
Irving seemed to us to have already entered upon 
a new course in this respect. It was well for the 
poet that he did so; for to our thinking not one 
of the resources of the actor's art but was neces- 
sary to give attraction to what, as a mere piece 
of dramatic writing, was of very ordinary merit. 
With the critics, Miss Ellen Terry’s Camma car- 
ried off the honors; but, with all deference to 
their infallibility, the poet owed much less to the 
Camma than to the Synorix of the Lyceum. In 
ordinary hands Synorix would have been revolt- 
ing: this Mr. Irving’s skill prevented. He had 
obviously taken immense pains over it, and his 
performance was full of nice points of detail, 
which showed how much the actor had done to 
strengthen the work of the poet where it was 
weakest. The part of Camma is as gracious as 
that of Synorix is the reverse; and the actress is 
assured of the sympathy of the audience from the 
first. Moreover, the poet has given her in the 
last scene a splendid opportunity for that silent 
acting which is the test of true histrionic power 
—an opportunity, however, of which only an 
actress gifted with a poetic imagination could 
take advantage. Of the strange and deadly re- 
venge devised by Camma, no hint in words can 
be given by the poet—for to do so would be 
fatal to the interest of the dénof@ment. But what 
the dramatist dared not do, the actress might and 
ought to have done, by making the audience feel 
through all the early portions of the scene that 
she is possessed by some great purpose which 
shall explain the mystery of her consent to marry 
the profligate Tetrarch, the assassin of her hus- 
band. Agam, when the poison she has shared 
with Synorix begins to take effect upon Camma’s 
brain, and she imagines she hears the voice of 
Sinnatus calling to her, voice and look and gest- 
ure should be such as to convey to the audience 
the impression of a mind beginning to waver 
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from the effects of the draught, and of a frame 
slowly penetrated by the paralyzing influence of 
the-poison. But on the occasions of our visits to 
the theatre, we looked in vain, in the impersona- 
tion of the actress, for any such clews to the lan- 
guage or purpose of the poet. What an actress 
of genius might have made of this scene it is im- 
possible to say, but great effects have been pro- 
duced in much less striking situations. As it 
was, however, not only this scene, but the whole 
play, viewed as a drama, was singularly ineffec- 
tive; and but for the unrivaled beauty of the 
scenery, and the general excellence of the mse 
en scene, not even the curiosity and admiration 
with which Mr. Tennyson’s name invests all his 
work could have made it keep its hold upon the 
stage for any time. The Sinnatus of Mr. Terriss 
was of great value in the general effect of the 
piece. It was a thoroughly well made out sketch, 
and showed the abilities of this promising actor 
at their best. 

Since the days when Mr. Macready produced 
“ Acis and Galatea” at Drury Lane, with Stan- 
field’s scenery, nothing so beautiful in mere scen- 
ic adjuncts has been seen in England. Nor was 
the selection of the costumes, and the disposition 
of the priestesses of Artemis, who thronged her 
temple, less to be admired. The latter would 
certainly have been improved by a little of that 
variety of action, and of that highly developed 
skill in grouping, for which the Meiningen Com- 
pany are conspicuous. And the accomplished 
director of that establishment, Herr Chronegk, 
has his company too well in hand for such a 
thing to be possible as that the high-priestess of 
Artemis should, like her representative at the 
Lyceum, indulge her peculiar notions of the dig- 
nity which befits that office by sitting on the 
altar-steps hugging her knees while a solemn 
ceremony is going forward. Reading, as the 
public had done, of Camma’s matchless grace 
and elevation—of the way in which she “ fell, as 
if by chance, into positions which rival the best 
of the Greek sculptures "—an action so contrary 
to every notion of what was appropriate to the 
character and the situation must have had a 
rather bewildering effect upon that portion of 
the audience who take aw sérieux the commen- 
taries of theatrical critics. 

In former days there was always, we have 
understood, some controlling power in every lead- 
ing London theatre, which would have made 
such an impropriety impossible, even if it had 
been attempted to be indulged in—which is most 
improbable—by any member of the company. 
There are innumerable signs that in most of our 
theatres no such control is exercised now; and 
yet, without an authoritative voice to regulate 
every arrangement of the stage, one can very 


well see how vain it is to hope for that general 
excellence which, if it can not inspire an audience 
with enthusiasm—for this only genius can do— 
will at least send them away instructed and con- 
tent. It would be unjust, however, not to admit 
that such managers as Mr. Hare and Mr. Ban- 
croft do not merely recognize the necessity for 
such a control, but exercise it with rigor, and 
with the best results to the reputation of their 
theatres and in the gratification of their au- 
diences. “ The study of perfection” would seem 
to be their law. What is the consequence ? 
Simply this, that nowhere, not even in Paris, are 
pieces to be seen put upon the stage or acted 
with greater finish or vrazsemblance than at the 
St. James’s Theatre or the Haymarket. The 
pieces themselves may be slight; but, such as 
they are, they are admirably given, and with a 
spirit, freshness, and individuality sufficient to 
show that, under favorable conditions, a school 
of acting might be revived in England, capable 
of holding its own against any in Europe. 

One hopeful sign is, that our best managers 
and actors seem not to be above learning what- 
ever of good their foreign rivals have to teach 
them. Lessons from abroad they have had in 
plenty during the last three or four years. Italy, 
France, and Holland have all sent to London 
excellent specimens of their various schools— 
none more excellent than the little troupe of 
Dutch actors who last summer surprised their 
much too scanty audiences by performances in 
which the fine qualities and great artistic skill of. 
the leading artists were scarcely more conspicu- 
ous than the individuality of character and pan- 
tomime by which every minor actor, down to the 
merest supernumerary, gave an air of reality to 
the scene as delightful as it is unwonted. By 
this example some of our theatres have already 
profited ; and if English histrionic art has any- 
thing to learn from the Meiningen Company, it 
is in this direction also. 

Germany, like England, has at this moment 
but few actors of mark in the poetic drama, and 
the price set upon the services of those few, there 
as here, puts out of the question any attempt to 
concentrate them in any one establishment. The 
Grand Duke of Meiningen has, therefore, wisely 
confined his efforts in the cause of the drama to 
making the most of such talent as can be made 
available upon easier terms. He has brought 
together a company of actors of more than av- 
erage ability. He has given tothem permanent 
engagements and every motive for working to- 
gether in the friendly rivalry of true artists, under 
the discipline of a stage director of paramount 
authority. Each is bound to coéperate in giving 
strength to the cast of the pieces produced, by 
taking, if necessary, a subordinate part in them— 
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a condition impossible in England, where actors 
judge of themselves and are judged of by the 
public according to the nominal importance of 
the parts in which they appear; but practicable 
in Germany, where no such rule prevails, and 
where Schréder, the greatest actor of his time, 
when at the height of his fame, thought the Ghost 
in “ Hamlet” a part not unworthy of his powers. 
No pains, apparently, are spared to make the 
members of this company respect themselves and 
the art which they profess. All that a liberal 
subvention can do is done to give richness and 
local color to the appointments of the stage, and 
these are selected with a skill and applied with 
an energy which help to keep alive in the estab- 
lishment a spirit of emulation, and a wholesome 
pride in the successful results of a common effort. 

It was a bold enterprise to transfer to Lon- 
don not merely the actors, but all the scenic ap- 
pointments of a theatre conducted upon such 
principles, and to place London play-goers in a 
position to judge of its merits and defects, as fa- 
vorable as though they had made a pilgrimage to 
Meiningen itself. In the spacious area of the 
Drury Lane stage, the qualities in which these 
representations chiefly excel had ample opportu- 
nities for display. For, as already indicated, the 
strength of the Meiningen theatre lies not in the 
preéminent excellence of its actors so much as in 
the pomp and prodigality of the scenic accesso- 
ries. For this mode of treatment “ Julius Cesar” 
affords the fullest scope, especially during the 
first three acts. In them the mob of Rome play 
a not insignificant part, and Herr Chronegk 
turned to the best account the opportunity of 
making them serve as a striking background to 
the main action. The wholesome operation of a 
system which allows no point, however small, to 
be slighted, was at once brought home to the au- 
dience in the spirit and individuality given to 
those of the mob, to whom Shakespeare has as- 
signed short speeches at the opening of the play. 
They were represented by actors well studied in 
their art, fit mouth-pieces for the shallow, unstable 
mob, who were made visibly to wince under the 
taunts of Marcellus for the fickleness which had 
led them to bestow on Cesar the same acclama- 
tions they had so recently given to his rival Pom- 
pey. The key-note was well struck for what 
was to follow in the processional entry of Cesar, 
with an array of attendants wellnigh regal ; and 
the striking figure of the soothsayer, with his 
single sentence, “Beware the Ides of March!” 
admirably delivered, was a further proof of the 
care taken to give due effect to the smallest inci- 
dents of the play by placing every character in 
competent hands. As the play advanced, the 
working of the same principle was everywhere 
apparent. In the scene with Portia (Act II, sc, 


4), and again in the senate-house (Act III, sc. 
1), the soothsayer became a most imposing figure. 
Scarcely less admirable was the small part of Ar- 
temidorus ; and although the minor characters of 
Lucius, of Czsar’s servant, and other attendants, 
were intrusted to young women, probably from 
the impossibility of getting boys to fill them, the 
parts were really acted, the words were well 
spoken—not walked through and mumbled, as is 
almost invariably the case upon our stage. In- 
deed, several of them were represented by ac- 
tresses who subsequently acquitted themselves 
with distinction in important characters in the 
other plays of the Meiningen réfertozre. 

For all this, every true lover of the drama felt 
grateful; and scarcely less so for the beauty of 
the scenic arrangements—a very futile and mis- 
placed attempt to depict what should have been 
left to the imagination, “the tempest-dropping 
fire,” and the general electrical disturbance, de- 
scribed by Casca, on the night before Czsar’s 
death, excepted. Nothing but good, however, is 
to be said of the manner in which the scene in 
Czsar’s house and that of his assassination were 
presented, or of the way in which the group- 
ing and action of the characters were described 
and carried out. The actors wore their Roman 
dresses well, and maintained each his own in- 
dividuality in broad and marked lines. These 
scenes, so splendidly conceived by the poet, were, 
in short, presented in a way at once to stimulate 
and to satisfy the imagination. Nor do we re- 
member to have seen a more impressive picture 
than when Marc Antony, left alone upon the 
stage, went up to the dead Cesar as he lay 
swathed in his purple robes, and, standing at his 
head, poured out his hitherto suppressed anguish 
and purpose of revenge in the speech, admirably 
spoken by Herr Barnay, beginning— 


“ Oh, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth,” etc. 


In all this the stage director had given true as- 
sistance to both actor and poet, and we were 
again reminded of the excellence of the Meinin- 
gen system in the genuine pathos which the 
young lady who played Antony’s servant threw 
into the exclamation, “O Cesar!” as she caught 
a sight of his body, and fell on her knees beside 
it. It is by little touches of this kind, quite as 
much as by elaborate accessories, that the Mei- 
ningen company justify their claims as reformers 
of the stage. These touch the heart, and foster 
the proper mood for appreciating the purpose of 
the poet; whereas there is always danger that 
this mood may be disturbed, if the appeals to the 
eye be too frequent or too vivid. 

Something of this danger was incurred in the 
immediately following scene in the forum. Ev- 
ery resource of the establishment was called into 
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play in order to give a sense of reality to this 
scene—a scene in which Shakespeare’s genius 
grappled, and successfully grappled, with what 
was certainly one of the most striking events in 
Roman story. In the various costumes of the 
vast crowd which filled the stage, the student of 
antiquity was delighted to see the results of the 
most scholarly research; while the artist’s eye 
was gladdened by contrasts of color and variety 
of grouping, in which there were suggestions for 
many pictures. The general disposition of the 
scene was excellent, and quite sufficient for all 
dramatic purposes. But it was in the way that 
the crowd became a living, seething mass of ill- 
instructed, excitable, passionate human creatures, 
—‘“a fierce democratic swayed at will” by the 
rhetoric first of Brutus and then of Antony— 
that the presiding spirit of the company made his 
power felt. Not a hint given by Shakespeare in 
the interjected speeches of the first, second, third, 
and fourth citizens, but was turned to profit. The 
representatives seized and directed the variable 
moods of the mob with admirable skill, moving 
in and out among them, and driving home their 
speeches with the tones and action of accom- 
plished actors. The crowd itself, moreover, lis- 
tened to the two great orators as if, indeed, a por- 
tentous issue hung upon their words, and step by 
step it was wrought up to the frenzy of passion, 
which in Shakespeare finds vent in the words— 


“ Second Cit. Go fetch fire! 

Third Cit. Pluck down benches ! 

Fourth Cit. Pluck down the forms, windows, 
anything !"— 
and which in reality made the Roman populace 
lay hold of every inflammable thing within their 
reach, musical instruments included, to make a 
funeral pyre for Czsar’s body in the forum, not 
three hundred yards from the spot where Marc 
Antony spoke his craftily devised harangue. 

But the very vividness with which all this was 
acted could not fail to do some violence to Shake- 
speare, who naturally throws more stress upon 
Brutus and Antony as the moving spirits of the 
scene than upon those whom they address, where- 
as upon the stage they were somewhat overshad- 
owed by the prominence of the mob. An actor 
of less power and accomplishment than Herr 
Barnay would have run great risk of being utterly 
eclipsed. Only his imposing voice and presence 
enabled him to tower over all the weltering tur- 
bulence of the scene, and, despite the somewhat 
too frequent interruptions of assent from the 
crowd, to keep the attention of the audience fixed 
upon himself as the central figure. It was in this 
scene, as in the previous scene in the senate- 
house, that Herr Barnay—who, we hear, is not a 
permanent member of the Meiningen troupe— 


proved himself to be of a far higher order than 
those with whom he was associated. His elocu- 
tion, unforced and incisive, aided by a flexible, 
penetrating voice, and by the graces of free and 
appropriate action, told with immense effect. 
When he descended from the rostrum to a place 
beside the bier, his tall and commanding figure 
prevented him from being dwarfed, as otherwise 
he must have been, by the crowd which was 
allowed to press too closely and eagerly upon 
him. Not soon will be forgotten by those who 
saw it, the admirable way in which he illuminated 
with voice and action the speech beginning, “ If 
you have tears, prepare to shed them now!” 
working up his audience to the highest pitch of 
sympathy, till he had prepared them for the cli- 
max of his rhetoric, as he threw back the mantle 
from Czsar’s face, with the words— 


“ Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Cezesar’s vesture wounded ? Look you here— 
Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors.” 


By this time he had moved the audience in 
front, as well as those upon the stage. He sent 
the same thrill through them by showing to their 
eyes that “ poor and bleeding piece of earth,” to 
which the civilized world had but the day before 
been bowed in homage. 

The Cassius of Herr Teller was a perform- 
ance of great merit. He had “the lean and 
hungry look” of the ascetic republican, who 
“thought too much,” and filled Czsar with dis- 
trust. An actor of large experience, trained in 
the light of good traditions, he threw himself into 
the part with the sincerity of a true artist. His 
Cassius was, therefore, a figure to remember; 
and this all the more that, in subsequent per- 
formances, the same actor proved himself as 
much at home in comedy as in the higher poeti- 
cal drama. The Brutus was not so satisfactory 
—lacking the dignity of an ardent nature, disci- 
plined to self-command, which Shakespeare has 
so wonderfully drawn. In the beautiful scene 
with Portia, the absence of this characteristic be- 
came most prominent; and its absence had an 
evil effect upon the Portia who, beside a Brytus 
of the highest stamp, would not, as she did, ad- 
dress her remonstrances to him with a noisy ve- 
hemence, strangely discordant with the mingled 
dignity and tenderness which breathe through 
every word that Shakespeare has placed in her 
mouth, And yet the actress, Fraiilein Haver- 
land, showed herself a mistress of her art in the 
only other scene where Portia appears (Act II, 
scene 5), where she is hurried into the street by 
her anxiety to learn the news of the attempt she 
knows is about to be made on Czsar’s life. Into 
this scene she threw an intensity which carried 
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the audience by storm, and to which they de- 
lighted to give a hearty recognition. 

In “ The Winter’s Tale,” which almost ri- 
valed “Julius Czsar” in popularity, a severer 
test was applied to the powers of the Meiningen 
system to do justice to the finer poetical elements 
of the Shakespearean drama. The play affords 
scope in Leontes and in Hermione for the sub- 
tilest histrionic power, while the episode of Flo- 
rizel and Perdita, sweetest of idyls, demands the 
most delicate handling, not only in their repre- 
sentatives, but also in the portrayal of the ideal 
pastoral life in which their story is set. The 
Drury Lane audience were better able to form a 
comparative judgment in this case, for the play 
has been seen, and at no very distant date, on 
both the London and provincial stages. In ex- 
quisite beauty of costumes and of grouping, the 
Meiningen performance left nothing to be desired. 
At every turn it seemed as if some of the great 
pictures of the Venetian school had come to life. 
The scenery, too, with one exception, was all that 
could be wished ; and everywhere was apparent 
the same fine sense of color, of picturesque ar- 
rangement, of the value of little incidents of de- 
tail, as in the “Julius Cesar,” carried in some 
respects to even a higher pitch of excellence. 
As a mere piece of scenic splendor and stage 
effect, it would be difficult to imagine anything 
superior to the scene of Hermione’s trial, and the 
effect upon the awe-struck crowd of the thunder- 
bolt that sweeps from heaven in answer to Le- 
ontes’s sacrilegious words— 


“ There is no truth at all i’ the oracle "— 


that has just proclaimed Hermione’s innocence. 
But how dearly was the triumph of such a scene 
purchased by the violation of truth to Shake- 
speare, and to all probability! Shakespeare 
places the scene in “a court of justice.” Here 
it was in a public street. No doubt Hermione 
complains of having been hurried 


“ Here to this place, i’ the open air, before 
I have got strength of limb” — 


but this merely means that she, in her yet deli- 
cate state, has been hurried “through the open 
air” to the place of trial. The temptation to 
strain the words of the poet had, however, been 
obviously too great, for it gave the stage-director 
the opportunity of bringing in his well-drilled 
crowds to express, by looks and exclamation, their 
sympathy with the unhappy queen, and to keep 
up a running commentary of by-play upon the 
words of the leading actors. But the mischief 
did not stop here. From the desire to compose 
his groups well, he subjected Hermione to an act 
of unmanly rigor, of which not even Leontes 
would have been guilty; for, in place of being 


conducted to a seat, as befitted a woman fresh 
from childbed, and that woman an emperor's 
daughter, and herself a queen, she was made to 
stand on a raised platform, almost jostled by a 
mob of bystanders, throughout a scene of more 
than ordinary length. Placed in such circum- 
stances, it was perhaps not strange that the 
speeches of Hermione were given by Fraiilein 
Haverland with an almost masculine energy of 
tone and gesture, little suited to express that 
touching combination of wounded dignity and 
tenderness with martyr-like sweetness and heart- 
searching pathos which Shakespeare has infused 
into every line of this scene. 

In this mode of treating a scene of excep- 
tional poetic value, we must decline to adopt the 
teaching of the Meiningen school, for it is, in 
the worst sense, a “ shouldering aside of the dra- 
matic interest” for the sake of what is of no 
moment whatever to the right understanding of 
the play—nay, more, for what, by its intrusive 
prominence, actually impedes the performers from 
giving due effect to the conception of the poet. 

The same absence of sympathy with Shake- 
speare’s purpose was not less conspicuous in the 
last scene of the play, where, after sixteen years 
spent by Leontes in mourning for the wrong he 
has done to the wife whom he believes to be 
dead, she is restored to him by Paulina. The 
situation is one of the finest in Shakespeare; he 
has been at peculiar pains to invest it with every 
circumstance of solemnity. Hermione, sanctified 
by long years of seclusion and grief, through 
which she has been sustained only by the prom- 
ise of the oracle that her lost daughter shall be 
restored to her, is to be given back to the hus- 
band, all whose remorse could not, until that 
child was found, win her again to his arms, so 
wide was the gulf which had been placed be- 
tween them by the outrage done to her as wife, 
as mother, and as queen. Like a strain of sad, 
sweet music, the scene brings all the pain and 
misunderstanding of the earlier acts to a harmo- 
nious close. So anxious has Shakespeare been 
to indicate the way he wished it to be treated, 
that he places it in “a chapel in Paulina’s house.” 
How great, then, was the surprise of those who 
knew this, when the curtain rose upon one of 
those impossible fairy groves of rainbow lines 
which precede the transformation scene of a 
pantomime; and this, although the text in as 
many words indicates that the curtained recess 
to which Paulina leads Leontes stands at the end 
of a picture-gallery along which she has just 
brought him! If the stage-director had not felt 
the situation, as little did the actors seem to do 
so. Hermione, not robed to resemble a statue, 
but wearing the royal apparel in which she had 
appeared in the first act, inspired no reverence, 
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an, bright with something of an angel light,” with 
which long years of holy meditation had suffused 
them. Here, too, Herr Barnay as Leontes proved 
quite unequal to the situation. Where were the 
amazement, the awe, the pang of remembrance, 
the welling-up of the old passionate love at the 
sight of his much-wronged queen, which finds 
vent in the words— 


“... Oh! thus she stood, 
Even with such life of majesty, warm life, 
As now it coldly stands, when first I wooed her” ? 


Where, too, was all the trembling ecstasy of 
mingled hope and fear, as, while he gazed, the 
figure before him seemed to stir with life? Re- 
membering what this scene was, as last it was 
seen in London, with Macready as Leontes, and 
what its effect upon the audience was, we felt 
that our German visitors have yet much to learn 
before they can interpret worthily what is best 
and highest in the Shakespearean drama. What 
waste of power, too—what disregard of the sense 
of proportion—to expend so much labor and 
wealth of illustration on all the preceding por- 
tions of the play, and then to let it come to a 
close so flat and unimpressive ! 

Space fails us, otherwise we might further 
illustrate this blindness to the finer poetic aspects 
of the play by the manner in which the episode 
of Florizel and Perdita was treated. Hard in- 
deed, we own, must it always be to find a young 
actor and actress equal to parts of such ideal 
beauty; and if their Meiningen representatives 
were little like what the imagination pictures, one 
is too much accustomed to such disappointments 
to complain. But the scenes where they are the 
central figures were overlaid by the introduction 
of a great deal too many figures, by too many 
garish dresses, and dames of the ballet type, which 
merely delayed the action, and distracted atten- 
tion from what was of more importance. All 
praise, however, was due here, as in “Julius 
Czsar,” to the care taken with the minor parts 
throughout the play. This exemplary quality, 
indeed, distinguished all the performances; and 
set before those who take upon themselves the 
responsibility of conducting a theatre an example 
which, if followed, may do much to raise the 
character of the English stage. 

We must not close our remarks on the play 
without a word of warm commendation for the 
Paulina of Fraulein von Moser-Sperner, into 
which the actress threw all that intensity of feel- 
ing which the part requires, and with the skill of 
emphasis and action which only an accomplished 
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artist can command. Results of an average ex- 
cellence so marked as in the case of the Meinin- 
gen Company, speak volumes for the industry and 
modestly artistic spirit with which they must have 
worked through many years to produce so pre- 
vailing a completeness of ensemble. For it is 
only by years of work pursued in this spirit that 
such results are to be obtained. There is no royal 
road to excellence on the stage, any more than in 
any other art. Yet when we see how far short 
of what could be wished is what even these pa- 
tient, intelligent, and practiced artists can achieve, 
we may well wonder at the courage of those 
young gentlemen from Oxford who seem to have 
deemed it to be their vocation to show London, 
at the Imperial Theatre, a few weeks ago, how 
“ Romeo and Juliet ” ought to be acted. In the 
“Agamemnon” of Aéschylus, with which they 
entertained their friends last year, they were safe 
from criticism. Nine tenths of their audience did 
not understand a word of spoken Greek, and the 
other tenth were very tolerant of an attempt 
which had at least the merit of being novel, if 
not amusing. A little common-sense—which, 
however, does not always accompany a knowl- 
edge of Greek—might have taught these young 
gentlemen to distrust the praises of such lenient 
critics, and to return, with laurels all untarnished 
to “strictly meditate the thankless Muse,” or to 
prosecute those other pursuits which their. Alma 
Mater is supposed to foster. Instead of this, they 
have rushed before the town in the play which 
perhaps of all others in Shakespeare imposes the 
very highest demands upon those who would em- 
body it on the stage. The foolish praise of per- 
sonal friends has, no doubt, not been wanting to 
gratify the vanity which prompted an attempt, 
the audacity of which amounts to mere imperti- 
nence. But it would be idle to waste criticism 
upon the outcome of what had no doubt ab- 
sorbed an infinite quantity of time, unwisely taken 
from more fitting pursuits. Of all arts, as Vol- 
taire long ago said, the art of acting is the most 
difficult. When will amateurs learn to realize 
this truth? If act they must, let them do so by 
all means; but let them first qualify themselves 
by all the hard study, and still harder practice, 
which the art demands. If the young Oxford 
amateurs wish to find out whether Nature meant 
them for the stage, let them take to it as a pro- 
fession. Judged by what was seen of them at 
the Imperial Theatre, they will scarcely provoke 
very eager competition at present among mana- 
gers for their services. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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“ _— is a divinity that shapes our ends, 

rough-hew them how we will.” An evi- 
dence of this, as strong as anything to be found 
in the theological writings of Dr. Paley, is dis- 
cernible in the singular circumstance of the mania 
for rinking preceding the quite rational enthusi- 
asm for lawn tennis. Now that the nation is re- 
stored to its sound mind, it can perceive without 
difficulty that nothing could have come out of 
rinking. A person revolved round and round on 
a pair of wheeled skates, which gave him or her 
the appearance of having club-feet, to the dis- 
cordant sounds of a bad band. This was rink- 
ing. And the monotony was only diversified 
when the person fell with violence on the end of 
his nose, and broke that feature of his face, or 
sprained his wrist, or had to be conveyed home 
in a cab, suffering from severe concussion of the 
brain. Such as it was, however, all classes were 
for a time quite demented on the subject of rink- 
ing. They imagined that they could rink without 
weariness or satiety for three hundred and sixty- 
five days of every year. Age would not wither, 
nor custom stale, its infinite variety. Rinks were 
constructed in all parts of London, and in most 
of our country towns; and then, all at once, 
rinking vanished from the number of popular 
amusements, like an unsubstantial pageant, faded. 
It left, however, some truly valuable “ racks ” be- 
hind. Rinking was the herald and forerunner of 
a new and better dispensation. Its function was 
to prepare the earth for a worthier pastime. It 
devoted itself to straightening the crooked, and 
making the rough places smooth, until, in the 
fullness of time, lawn tennis appeared in a world 
fitted, by the multiplicity of its skating-rinks, to 
give it a worthy reception. 

Under any circumstances, such a game as 
lawn tennis would not have failed to achieve 
popularity and success. For, first of all, it is 
played with a ball and a bat; and human nature 
is so constituted that, given a ball and bat, it can 
obtain from these constituent elements a larger 
amount and a greater diversity of pleasure than 
from any other combination. Then, it is not so 
difficult but that every one can play a little. It 
is not like cricket, where a bad player has but a 
single chance, so to speak, and, after hours of 
weary fielding, is pretty sure to be dismissed with 
the first ball to obscurity and humiliation. It is 
not like real tennis, at which the beginner finds 
it altogether beyond his capacity to get within 
five feet of the ball. Lawn tennis cheats the 
“ duffer” with the fond illusions of hope: 


“ Still it whispers promised pleasure, 

And bids the lovely scenes at distance hail.” 
Until the very last stroke of a game has been 
played, there remains the possibility—the hope— 
that past failures may be redeemed by sudden 
and continuous success. The “duffer”’ aims at 
the ball, and strikes only the vacant air; he puts 
the ball into the net; he sends it out of court— 
anywhere except where it ought to go—but there 
is no occasion for him to be reduced to absolute 
despair. If he has missed fifty chances, fifty 
others equally good are still awaiting him. And 
then the greatest “duffer” does occasionally 
succeed in accomplishing a “return.” That 
constitutes a delirious moment. He summons 
his friends and his neighbors to rejoice with him, 
and no more remembers the anguish of repeated 
failures. For it is to be noted that, when a 
“ duffer” makes a return, he generally scores an 
ace—a duffer’s return being as little looked for 
by the opposing side as the proverbial bolt out 
of a blue sky. And Mr. W. Renshaw himself 
could do no more. Then, again, all the adjuncts 
of lawn tennis are such as to invest it with an 
exceeding delight and fascination. An English 
lawn, with the grass like velvet beneath one’s 
feet, the summer sunlight glancing amid the foli- 
age of the trees, the bright colors of the flower- 
beds around, the strawberries, the iced claret-cup 
—those who have not played lawn tennis under 
these conditions are persons to be profoundly 
commiserated. But though, as I have said, lawn 
tennis under any conditions must have become a 
highly popular game, the play could never have 
been carried to its present perfection—the latent 
possibilities of the game would never have been 
so thoroughly discovered—but for the existence 
of disused skating-rinks. These not merely fur- 
nished a number of ready-made courts, but they 
supplied a pattern from which others might be 
constructed. They showed how the game might 
be made independent of summer weather and 
a carefully tended lawn, and so placed it within 
the reach of thousands, summer and winter, who 
otherwise could not have played at all. 

The object of the present paper is to trace 
the successive modifications in the style of play 
which the game has undergone since its first in- 
troduction. It is so universal an amusement at 
present that such a narrative, however imperfect- 
ly executed, can not fail to be of interest to many. 
I shall assume that all readers of this paper are 
acquainted with the rules of the game. Origi- 
nally, then, the chief object of the lawn-tennis 
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player was to acquire the art of striking the ball 
as it is struck at real tennis ; “ putting cut on the 
ball,” this stroke was commonly called. And 
there can be no question that, in the early and 
innocent days of lawn tennis, the “ putting of cut 
on the ball” was a highly effective device. It 
caused the ball, upon touching the ground, to 
rise at an unexpected angle, which to the lawn- 
tennis “ duffer’’ is a most disconcerting occur- 
rence. He either misses the ball altogether, or 
strikes it with a violence which causes the spec- 
tator to suppose that he imagines the court to be 
about a quarter of a mile long. In the early 
days of “ cut” the majority of lawn-tennis players 
were “ duffers,” without being aware of it, and 
the subtilties of “cut” for a while completely 
overcame them. But gradually it became ap- 
parent that the men who “ put cut” on a ball 
were able to do so only in one particular way. 
Their returns bounded off at an angle, it was 
true, but always at the same angle; and, when 
the angle had once been ascertained, a “cut” 
ball became as easy to take as one that was not 
“cut.” Nay, in most cases it was easier. For, 
in those early days, the pace at which a ball was 
returned diminished in proportion to the amount 
of “cut” that there was on it; and it is the swift 
ball which the inexperienced player finds it most 
difficult to keep within court. The consequence 
was, that the accomplished “ cutter” of balls was 
not unfrequently hoist with his own petard. His 
antagonist, calculating beforehand the angle at 
which the ball would rise, took his stand there, 
and sent it back straight and swift into the “ cut- 
ter’s” court. A ball thus swiftly returned can 
not, except rarely, be “cut” back; there is not 
time to get into the attitude proper for “cut- 
ting” ; and so, as players learned to send in swift 
returns, “cutting” was deposed from its place 
of preéminence, and was regarded as of little 
value. There are, however, still to be seen play- 
ers who fondly cling to the old “ cutting” stroke ; 
like ghosts they “ haunt the places where their 
power has died”; but they are as men fighting 
with bows and arrows against modern arms of 
precision. The “cut” has lost all the awe-in- 
spiring qualities which originally invested it. It 
has been found out; and, although there are mo- 
ments in a rally when the “ cut ” can be employed 
with great effect, it no longer forms a prominent 
feature in the style of the best players. Those 
who cling to “ cut” have to content themselves 
with their excellence therein. They are not “in” 
the game, as it is played at present. 

The second great change in the method of 
play was brought about by Mr. W. Renshaw. 
He came up from Chelteniam to London, and 
brought with him a tremendously swift and diffi- 
cult overhand service, and the practice of volley- 


ing at the net. Volleying at the net had, to a 
certain extent, been practiced before his time. 
‘Mr. Spencer Gore, who won the gold cup at 
Wimbledon on the first occasion that it was com- 
peted for, had achieved his success mainly by 
volleying. But Mr. W. Renshaw was the first 
player who showed what could be done by means 
of “volleying at the net.” Exceedingly active, 
and gifted with an accurate eye and a quick hand, 
he “ placed ” his volleys with a skill and certainty 
which, until then, had never been witnessed in a 
lawn-tennis court. For a while he carried all 
before him. The returns from the base-line were 
not then nearly so swift as they have since be- 
come, and this circumstance rendered “ volleying 
at the net” doubly fatal. All players began, in 
imitation of W. Renshaw, to study the art of 
volleying at the net. At this time the “ volleyer” 
stood as near to the net as the rules of the game 
would allow him, and it was not supposed to be 
possible to volley efficiently from the back of the 
court. There are, however, great accompanying 
weaknesses in a position close to the net. A 
player in such a situation defends but a small 
portion of the court. A “return” can be tossed 
over his head ; there is space on his right hand 
and on his left for a ball to pass him ; and it is 
difficult, if standing close to the net, so to volley 
a hard-hit return that it shall not go beyond the 
base-line. The mere force of the rebound, unless 
the racquet is very carefully handled, will carry 
the ball out of court. The effects, therefore, of 
Mr. Renshaw’s new game of “ volleying at the 
net,” were to compel players to cultivate “ plac- 
ing” as an accomplishment of first necessity to 
him who would excel at lawn tennis, and also to 
get more and more pace into the returns, so as 
to drive the volleyer to the back of the court, 
when he became merely as other men—a Samson 
shorn of his locks. 

The two players who, in those days—i. e., 
about two years ago—were most successful in 
encountering Mr. W. Renshaw by these means, 
were Mr. Erskine and Mr. Lawford. An unfort- 
unate accident has compelled Mr. Erskine to re- 
tire from the contests of lawn tennis, and the 
game has thereby lost one of its finest exponents. 
But Mr. Lawford’s fine play is still to be seen; 
and it is remarkable, amid much else that is ex- 
cellent in it, for the tremendous swiftness and 
severity of his “returns” from the base-line. 
There is no other player who can drive a ball 
transversely across the court at such a rapid rate 
as Mr. Lawford. This particular return is, I im- 
agine, due to a long series of contests with Mr. 
Renshaw, when the fortunes of a set depended 
upon the measure of success with which Ren- 
shaw could be driven away from the net. Com- 
paring the play of these two eminent masters of 
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the craft, I think that of Renshaw might be de- 
fined as the play of a man who has a natural 
genius for the game; that of Lawford, as the 
result of persistent practice. Renshaw’s style is 
as graceful as the performance is excellent ; his 
hardest strokes are made without apparent effort, 
and he has a really wonderful aptitude for meet- 
ing new and sudden difficulties with equally new 
and unexpected displays of dexterity. Lawford, 
on the other hand, is an ungraceful player, and it 
is sheer industry and perseverance which have 
enabled him to reach his present high standard 
of excellence. The matches of last year seemed 
to show that play from the base-line had a slight 
superiority over volleying from the net. Mr. Ren- 
shaw won the Irish championship, it is true, but 
he was defeated both at Prince’s and again at 
Wimbledon ; and, in both these tournaments, the 
final ties were played almost entirely from the 
base-line. On Prince’s Ground, the final match 
was between Mr. Lawford and Mr. E. Lubbock ; 
at Wimbledon, between the former gentleman 
and Mr. Hartley. Better lawn tennis, as played 
from the base-line, has, I suppose, never been 
seen than in these two matches. In the contest 
between Mr. Lubbock and Mr. Lawford there 
was one rally where the ball was returned over 
the net no less than eighty-three times; and Mr. 
Hartley, who beat Mr. Lawford by three sets to 
one, is the best player from the base-line which 
the game has yet produced. But this year there 
was an entire change of method in the play ; and 
Mr. E. Lubbock and Mr. Hartley, not having 
marched with the times, were defeated with sur- 
prising ease and quickness, The victor this year of 
all the great matches has been Mr. W. Renshaw. 
He has retained the Irish championship, he has 
won the Silver Cup at Prince’s, and he has wrest- 
ed the Wimbledon Gold Cup from Mr. Hartley, 
after that gentleman had retained it for two years, 
But, over and above this, his victory at Wimble- 
don has been far more than an ordinary victory. 
There are for this tournament some forty or fifty 
entries, and these are paired off by lots. Now, 
it might easily happen that an inferior player 
should live almost to the close of such a compe- 
tition, because, in the drawing, he had the good 
fortune to be paired with antagonists weaker than 
himself. The players competent to cope with 
Mr. Renshaw on anything like equal terms can 
be counted on the fingers of a man’s hand. Ex- 
clusive of Mr. Hartley they are—Mr. E. Lubbock, 
Mr. Woodhouse, Mr. Lawford, and Mr. Richard- 
son; and either by accident or arrangement, all 
these players, instead of contending against each 
other, were successively met and vanquished by 
Mr. Renshaw. Thus, he has not only won the 
Gold Cup, but in the process of doing so has act- 
ually met and defeated every possible competi- 
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tor for that prize. This result is due mainly to 
his masterly volleying from the center of the 
court. This is the latest modification which the 
game has undergone. I have already explained 
the weaknesses inseparable from volleying close 
to thenet. A player who, standing on the service- 
line, can volley effectively from that position, gets 
the better of most of these. He is sufficiently 
distant from the rest to give him time to get to 
a ball to his right or his left ; it is, of course, very 
much more difficult to toss a ball over his head 
than when he took his stand close to the net; 
and a hard return from the base-line striking his 
racquet, has a far greater space for its rebound— 
the chance, therefore, of its being carried out of 
court is greatly diminished. This change in tac- 
tics has rendered the playing of the game a far 
more delicate and difficult matter than it has ever 
been before. The “placing” of every return has 
to be judged with the nicest accuracy, the object 
being so to return the ball that it shall be impos- 
sible for your adversary to return it without aban- 
doning his central station on the service-line. A 
hard, straight return from the back of the court, 
rarely succeeds in accomplishing this if one’s ad- 
versary is at all skilled in volleying. Such a ball 
can be volleyed back with a swiftness which is 
nearly certain to score an ace. The most effec- 
tive stroke for routing a man standing on the ser- 
vice-line is a ball tossed in the air so as to de- 
scend almost perpendicularly a few paces behind 
the spot on which he stands. Not only must 
he run back to return such a stroke, but it is all 
but impossible to volley it, except gently. Any 
attempt to put severity into such a volley will, in 
nine cases out of ten, carry the ball far beyond 
the base-line. Consequently, the rallies in the 
great games of this year have had none of that 
monotonous character which belonged to the 
long-drawn-out contests of last year from the base- 
lines. If not so protracted as those, they have 
been much more exciting and diversified, consist- 
ing now of a rapid interchange of volleys from 
the service-line ; or, when one of the players had 
been dislodged from that vantage-ground, of a 
series of endeavors on his part so to “ place” the 
ball that, driving his opponent back, he might re- 
cover the lost point of strength. The player that 
is firmly planted in the center of the court, on the 
service-line, is tolerably certain to win the rally. 
Such is the new method of play which Mr. W. 
Renshaw has carried to so great perfection. 
Not only do his volleys surpass those of other 
players in accuracy of placing and certainty of 
return, but he has two strokes which are, in a 
special sense, his own private property. They 
are his “ half-volleys,” and the returns, which 
have come to be known as “ Renshaw smashes.” 
A half-volley, if properly managed, is a most 
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effective return ; a ball taken on the half-volley 
flies back into an adversary’s court, with a most 
swift and perplexing spin upon it; but to “ place” 
a half-volley is, I think, the achievement most 
difficult to accomplish in lawa tennis. In fact, 
with the exception of W. Renshaw, I have never 
seen a player who could be trusted to return a 
half-volley so as to place it on some predeter- 
mined spot. The “ Renshaw smash ” isa stroke 
of a very different kind. It consists in taking on 
the volley a tossed ball, and beating it down on 
the ground with immense force. Most players, 
who attempt this stroke, merely send the ball 
flying miles out of court; W. Renshaw can do it 
three times out of four. I question if the “ Ren- 
shaw smash” be intrinsically so difficult a stroke 
to return as it looks. The force with which the 
ball is struck to the ground gives it also a long 
and high rebound, thus allowing a cool and im- 
perturbable player ample time in which to get at 
and return it. Such a player is Mr. Richardson ; 
and I have seen him return one “smash” after 
another, until Renshaw, rendered frenzied and 
desperate, has “ smashed ” the ball out of court. 
Mr. Woodhouse, too, in his contest at Wimble- 
don against Mr. Renshaw, returned three of those 
“smashes” in quick succession, ultimately scor- 
ing the ace. But, if not intrinsically difficult, 
there can be no question that the “ Renshaw 
smash” is eminently demoralizing to the firmest 
and most composed players. It startles the mind 
and dazzles the eye, so that the hand can not 
execute what is required of it to do. How com- 
pletely the game had been changed by this vol- 
leying from the service-line was shown when Mr. 
E. Lubbock and Mr. Hartley had to contend 
against Mr, Renshaw. At the close of last year, 
no names stood higher in the roll of lawn-ten- 
nis players than those of these two gentlemen, 
and they are, beyond question, very admirable 
players, but they have neglected volleying. And 
the consequence was, that Mr. Renshaw slaugh- 
tered them with ease and affluence by three sets to 
love. What an unlooked-for falling-off was there! 
Many a lawn-tennis player, whose reputation 
had been built up in the safe security of a coun- 
try district by elaborate “ cuttings” and similar 
obsolete devices, as he beheld this instructive 
spectacle must have felt constrained to whisper 
to his own mind: “I, too, am no better than a 
duffer ; I can not volley from the service-line.” 
As a player from the base-line, it is probable that 
Mr. Hartley is a more accomplished performer 
than Mr. E. Lubbock ; but the latter can volley 
to a certain extent; so that, while he made at 
times a good fight of his battle, the champion of 
two years, who can not volley at all, contrived to 
score only two games out of the entire three 
sets—a warning to all players vainly puffed up 


with the knowledge which edifieth not, to wit— 
lawn tennis played only from the base-line. 

Mr. W. Renshaw I have already described as 
a player of genius, It is hard to conceive of any 
one being a greater adept at the game than he 
is; but one gentleman there is in London, who, 
if he chose to cultivate his powers, might wrest 
his ascendency from the Wimbledon champion. 
This is Mr. Swainson Akroyd, of the Maida-Vale 
Lawn-Tennis Club. His natural gifts for playing 
the game are more striking, perhaps, than even 
those of Mr. Renshaw. Tall, active, and long 
in the arm, he has a reach which seems to ex- 
tend to every corner of the court. He can vol- 
ley, half-volley, has a difficult service, and his 
back-handed play is incomparably the most se- 
vere I have ever seen. The ball is sent whishing 
across the net with a downward cut upon it, 
which keeps it from rising above an inch or two 
after it has touched the ground. But Mr. Swain- 
son Akroyd is not sufficiently impressed with the 
moral obligation incumbent upon al] lawn-ten- 
nis players to develop their powers to the utmost. 
He will plead, if exhorted to do so, that he has 
“business in the city,” or some such frivolous 
excuse; as if lawn tennis were not the chief end 
and object of a man’s existence! This painfully 
mistaken view of life hinders him from attaining 
the certainty of play which is essential to success, 
and which is attainable -only by constant prac- 
tice. Leaving him, therefore, out of the reckon- 
ing, after Mr. Renshaw, the most accomplished 
players are Mr. Lawford and Mr. Richardson. 
At the present moment these two gentlemen are 
as nearly equal as it is possible for two players 
to be. After the match at Wimbledon between 
Mr. Renshaw and Mr. Hartley, Messrs. Richard- 
son and Lawford played a match for a cup pre- 
sented by Mr. Locker. In every game some 
one must win; and on this occasion victory re- 
mained with Mr. Richardson, after a most ex- 
citing struggle, and some of the finest lawn ten- 
nis I have ever seen. But the players were so 
equal that there was not a dzsyue to choose be- 
tween them. Nevertheless, supposing that they 
do not change their respective methods of play, 
I believe that Mr. Richardson will be the superior 
of Mr. Lawford by this time next year. Mr. 
Lawford’s returns are the more severe, but Mr. 
Richardson excels in placing and volleying: and 
it is by placing and volleying that, for the future, 
lawn-tennis players must achieve success. The 
fourth place in the hierarchy of first-rate players 
belongs, in my opinion, to Mr. Woodhouse, of 
the West Middlesex Lawn-Tennis Club; the 
fifth, to Mr. E. Renshaw. Then comes a mis- 
cellaneous horde of what may be called “ good 
players ”; men who would be victorious on most 
grounds, except when pitted against the five or 
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six first-rate players, Chief among these is Mr. 
Jenkins, of the Maida-Vale Lawn- Tennis Club, a 
very accomplished player, of who.n it is difficult 
- to say why he does not stand in the first rank ; 
Mr. Cole, of the West Middlesex Lawn-Tennis 
Club, who, if he would but acquire the art of 
volleying, would find few men capable of beating 
him; Mr. Braddell, the Oxford University cham- 
pion; and Mr. G, Law, who, in the quite inferior 
diversions of the cricket-field, allows his powers 
as a lawn-tennis player to rust in him unused. 
Beyond the “good players,” again, there is a 
vast multitude whom no man can number. This 
is the great army of “ duffers,” male and female, 
and who are the cause of much anguish and bit- 
terness of spirit to the earnest and conscientious 
lawn-tennis player. A writer in a weekly con- 
temporary has described the “ duffer ” with some 
vivacity, and in considerable detail ; and, as the 
description has an unmistakable flavor of per- 
sonal experience, I transcribe it here : 
“The enjoyments of the lawn-tennis party are of 
a checkered character. At such gatherings there is 
certain to be, in the shape of a duffer— 
* The little pitted speck in garnered fruit | 
Which, rotting inward, slowly molders all.” 

“ The duffer is of various kinds. The most objec- 
tionable, perhaps, is he who, with no proper sense of 
the high duties to which he is being called, professes 
his willingness to ‘make upaset.’ This duffer is 
generally under an impression that the game is one 
which can be played at once by the light of Nature. 
The success which attends the strokes of one player 
rather than those of another, he attributes to an in- 
scrutable good luck. He rarely gets within a foot of 
the ball, and his functions as a player are almost ex- 
clusively limited to beating the air with an unprof- 
itable racquet. The duffer can nearly always be 
recognized at a garden-party by the elaborateness of 
his ‘get-up.’ It has been sometimes conjectured that 
he regards a suit of ‘flannels’ as invested with magi- 
cal properties, like Mr. Tennyson’s ‘white samite, 
mystic, wonderful,’ and that they impart skill and 
dexterity to him who wears them. Ladies playa 
great deal at lawn tennis, and are nearly always duf- 
fers, though rarely of so objectionable a type as the 
masculine duffer. They are, for the most part, con- 
scious of their deficiencies—playing, indeed, more 
for the sake of the costume than for the game—and 
exhibit a laudable desire to keep as much as possible 
out of the way of their partners. The masculine 
duffer will rarely accept this self-sacrificing ré. He 
will rush in where angels would fear to tread, regard- 
less of the havoc he causes, Few ladies become 
good players at lawn tennis, or, indeed, at any 
game, because so few ladies play for the sake of the 
game. They play for spectacular purposes. They 
are troubled with fears lest they should be growing 
too red in the face. They won’t run, lest the action 
should be ungraceful. A gentleman will shut him- 
self up in a lonely and desolate court, and there, for 


hours, in the society of an unsympathetic marker, 
devote himself to ‘ practice,’ until he has acquired 
the thing he is aiming at—.Sic ttur ad astra, But 
there are few ladies touched by so conscientious a 
sense of the solemn responsibilities of lawn tennis. To 
the enthusiastic player who pursues lawn tennis in 
an earnest and reverent spirit, the presence of the 
duffer, whether male or female, is a grievous afflic- 
tion. It is the aliguid amari welling up in a foun- 
tain of sweets—the abomination of desolation stand- 
ing in the place where it ought not. His feelings 
are much injured by the reiterated incapacities of the 
duffer. But there are also moments of consolation. 
The duffer is awkward with his racquet. Not un- 
frequently, in striking at a ball, he will smite the 
knuckles of his left hand, causing himself to evince 
thereby lively manifestations of pain. At such mo- 
ments the lawn-tennis player feels that he is wit- 
nessing a solemn act of retributive justice, and is 
cheered by the sight. Again, the duffer labors un- 
der an irremediable inability to judge of distance 
and direction. A ball coming at him at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour, he generally concludes will never 
reach him, unless he rushes precipitately forward 
and receives it, bullet-wise, in the chest. After ac- 
complishing this feat, the duffer has, sometimes, been 
seen to gasp as if momentarily breathless. A duffer 
gasping from the consequences of his own miscon- 
duct is a spectacle solacing and full of refreshment 
to the earnest and reverent lawn-tennis player.” 


This description, it must be admitted, is 
somewhat acrid and unfair. Every player must 
be a duffer to begin with. And there are duffers 
and duffers. The foregoing is a description of 
the aggressive duffer who conceives himself to 
be a player before he has mastered the rudiments 
of the game. But there is a duffer of another 
kind—the duffer who, by patient continuance in 
well-doing, hopes to get glory and honor at. 
Wimbledon and elsewhere. This is a man to be 
encouraged ; and, for his benefit, I will set down 
afew random hints on how to become a player, 
which, I trust, he will turn to better account than 
the transcriber has succeeded in doing. The 
altogether indispensable requisite for success as 
a lawn-tennis player is imperturbability of tem- 
perament. And this it is which the neophyte 
finds most difficult to acquire. He thinks he will 
never reach a ball in time unless he rushes tow- 
ard it with such devouring speed that the ball is 
ten feet behind him before he has pulled up suffi- 
ciently to make the blow he intended. A player 
must, of course, move toward a fast-flying and 
distant ball with rapidity, but he ought to retain 
full control over his movements; and, above all 
things, he must be careful not to throw into his 
stroke any portion of the impetus derived from 
the preceding run. The balls which are hit out 
of court are mostly those which have been struck 
after a long preceding run, and they are sent out 
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of court because the player has not been able to 
pull up, and come to a stand before making his 
stroke. In this matter of imperturbability Mr. 
W. Renshaw is a model which all lawn-tennis 
players should set up as their ideal. If his an- 
tagonist in the opposite court suddenly vanished 
from sight in a blue flame, I am confident that 
thisaccomplished player would exhibit no outward 
sign of emotion. It is, of course, given to few 
players to attain to this elevated standard of insen- 
sibility, but it should be their earnest endeavor to 
approximate thereto. 

Another rule which the inexperienced lawn- 
tennis player should sedulously observe is, not to 
try for too much. The young lawn-tennis player 
is, as a rule, a great deal too anxious to (as he 
calls it) “ kill the ball.” He wants to make every 
return a difficult stroke. No lobs for him ; every 
return shall be made a couple of inches above the 
net, and, in point of celerity, resemble an express- 
train. The consequence is, that he does “ kill the 
ball,” but almost invariably on the wrong side of 
the net. And here again he may learn a lesson 
from any of the eminent players I have mentioned 
in the foregoing pages. There is nothing more 
admirable in their play than the patience and 
self-restraint with which they are content #of to 
make difficult returns, until they can do so with 
an almost complete assurance of decisive success. 

A third rule is, never—if it can be avoided— 
to strike a ball on the rebound while it is still on 
the rise. The proper time to strike is when the 
ball has turned, and is on its way toward the 
ground. Then, whatever “screw” or “cut” may 
originally have been put upon the ball has gone 
out of it, and its return is comparatively easy. 
There are times, of course, when a ball must be 
struck on the rise. In those cases the ball should 
be tossed in the air, or the chances are that the 
mere force of the rebound, if it be sent straight 
back, will carry it out of court. 

When the lawn-tennis neophyte finds himself 
in a difficulty, his tendency is to strike at the ball 
wildly, and as hard as he can. This is a fatal 
mistake. Generally he misses the ball altogether, 
or, if he hits it, he does it with so much violence 
that it is carried far out of court. In most cases 
a hard and swift stroke should be returned quiet- 
ly and gently. The net is not far off, and a very 
gentle stroke suffices to carry a ball over it ; while 
a ball thus lobbed over gives an almost irresist- 

, ible temptation to the player in the opposite court 
to try if he can not “kill” it; and he generally 
does so, but on zs side of the net. Rules, how- 
ever, are by themselves powerless to lead men to 
excellence in lawn tennis, as in other things. A 
player must bring some things with him—the 
original gifts of Nature—before he can hope to 


play. If he has not an easy and flexible wrist ; 

if he can not, almost as if by intuition, acquire 

the indescribable art of handling a racquet ; if 

he has not a correct eye for the judgment of dis- - 
tance, he will never become a player. Even with 

all these advantages he can not hope greatly to 

excel unless he has the opportunity of constantly 

playing with a better man than himself. There 

is nothing more fatal to progress in this game 

than to be the best player of the “ set” to which 

you chance to belong. To this, in a great meas- 

ure, I attribute Mr. Hartley’s defeat at Wimble- 

don this year. Away up in Yorkshire, how was 

it possible for him to find a foeman worthy of his 

steel? The splendid play exhibited by Mr. W. 

Renshaw is the outcome of hundreds of hard 

battles with men of equal excellence with himself. 

But Mr. Hartley, instead of crossing swords week 

after week with players like Lawford, Richard- 
son, Woodhouse, Akroyd, and others, has prob- 

ably had nothing more formidable to contend 

with than a cohort of “ duffers.” How, in such 

a case, was it possible for him to learn to volley 
from the service-line? The best player in a 
set almost unavoidably conceits himself to be a 
stronger player than he is. He has acquired a 
thorough mastery of so much of the game as he 
has ever seen, and how is he to guess that there 
are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in his philosophy? It is a terrible 
awakening to such a one when he is brought 
for the first time into conflict with a first-rate 
player. Those terribly severe returns which were 
wont to strike terror and confusion to the minds 
of the duffers with whom he has been wont to 
play, he finds to be neither severe nor terrible as 

matters now stand. In place of that easy and 

majestic supremacy which he had no difficulty in 

maintaining in his own set, he finds himself sent 

flying from one end of the court to the other in 

a most hot, breathless, and undignified fashion. 

How changed, alas! from the man he had fondly 

imagined himself to be. If a duffer—one of his 

habitual victims—should chance to be present 

while he is thus driven about under the domina- 

tion of a superior will, the anguish of the experi- 

ence may be said to reach its culminating point. 

The airy dreams of his ambition tumble in ruins 

around him, and he feels inclined to cry aloud in 

bitterness of spirit, “ I am a miserable duffer, and 

deeper than did plummet ever sound I'll drown 

my racquet.” Fora time he sinks into a state 

like the melancholy of Prince Hamlet; the earth 

becomes a pestilential congregation of vapors ; 

man delights not him, nor woman either. But 

he recovers gradually, and recommences lawn 

tennis, a sadder but a wiser man. 


ROBERT D. OSBORN (Contemporary Review). 
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REVIEWS. 


I. 
VOLCANOES.* 


ROFESSOR JUDD modestly announces 
himself in the preface to his present ex- 
cellent work as the scientific executor of the late 
Mr. Poulett Scrope in carrying forward the knowl- 
edge and investigation of the subject to which 
that eminent geologist devoted so much of his 
life. Many years have elapsed since Scrope’s 
death, and since he worked, and wrote, much has 
been done to enlarge and confirm the basis of 
facts and observations upon which must rest any 
true theory of volcanic action and of the cognate 
phenomena of earthquakes. Very extensive ad- 
ditions have been made to the relative geographi- 
cal information by ascertaining the position and 
mutual bearings of active volcanoes in all regions 
of the globe, the number of which, and of what 
may be called semi-volcanic districts, is far greater 
than was formerly supposed. A more’ precise 
and differential examination has been made of 
the various rocks and minerals which are the 
slow results or immediate products of volcanic 
energy, and these are now better understood and 
more correctly classified than was formerly the 
case. Chemical analysis and microscopic work 
have also contributed to an improved knowledge 
of their real constitution, and of the probable 
conditions under which they have been evolved 
and have assumed their present aspects. The 
latest instrument of research, ¢he spectroscope, 
has lent its aid, and assisted in the comparison 
between what is actually going on in the interior 
of and upon the surface of our own planet and 
what has been or is being transacted in the sun 
and other bodies of the great system to which 
the earth belongs. Above all, the history of the 
past has been carefully looked up, read, and 


‘digested, so as to explain much of what would 


be inexplicable, if attention were only directed to 
modern or recent exhibitions of volcanic action. 
In this, as in other departments of physical sci- 
ence, the immense advantage is to be noted of a 
concentrated attack by different branches of the 
service, so to speak, belonging to the powerful 
army now enlisted in that great warfare in which 
the conquest of truth is the only glory and the 
annexation of fresh facts and of more extended 
inductions is the most coveted prize. 





* Volcanoes: What they Are and what they Teach. 
By John W. Judd, F. R. S., Professor of Geology in the 
Royal School of Mines. International Scientific Series, 
New York : D. Appleton & Co, 


It is nearly a century since Spallanzani visited 
and described the volcanoes of Italy, and these 
have since engaged the attention of other eminent 
men; but it was not until the year 1826 that 
Scrope’s well-known treatise gave the first sys- 
tematic view of the subject. It was Spallanzani 
who pointed out that the nature of volcanic action 
remains the same, however much its intensity 
may vary from time to time; and if this is ac- 
cepted as a central truth, a great advance will be 
made in the facility of grouping around it many 
phenomena which otherwise might seem to be at 
variance with each other, and, indeed, not to be- 
long to the same order of things. All subsequent 
discovery and reflection have tended to confirm 
this axiom. Stromboli has for the whole his- 
torical period of two thousand years been in a 
state of constant activity, but has never broken 
out into the violent eruptions which have distin- 
guished Vesuvius and Etna, nor has it ever re- 
lapsed into absolute quiescence or extinction. 
Its accessible position and comparatively tranquil 
behavior have always made it a desirable spot 
for the study of volcanic life. There may be 
seen all the familiar sights and sounds of the 
volcano; the crater and the lava-stream, the 
ejected showers of molten rock, assuming the 
form of scoriz as they cool in falling, and the 
enormous evolution of steam, which forms the 
huge masses of so-called smoke which hang over 
a volcano during eruption, and is the most prob- 
able source of the vast mechanical power which 
lifts the column of fused mineral matter from its 
subterranean reservoir and drives it over the lips 
of the brimming cup. Thence it runs down the 
sides of the mountain within which it has risen, 
still apparently smoking and bursting with in- 
cluded steain, to ravage the neighborhood, to be 
the terror of the day, and to become in after- 
ages the instruction and wonder of the future 
geologist, under the form of a basalt, a trachyte, 
or of some other plutonic rock. 

The general history of the volcanic centers 
which have been most under observation tends 
to show that long periods of inactivity are fol- 
lowed by eruptions of long duration or of great 
violence, and the reverse. Feeble and brief erup- 
tions succeed at short intervals; and, as a rule, 
the violence of a great eruption is inversely pro- 
portional to its duration. This sort of intermit- 
tent action obviously resembles that of the geyser 
springs in Iceland and elsewhere, which may 
fairly be described as hot-water volcanoes, and 
to a considerable extent it is consistent with the 
supposition that the actual eruptive manifesta- 
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tions of volcanic force are due to the escape of 
high-pressure steam, imprisoned in the interior 
of the earth, and waiting for an opportunity of 
diminished pressure to escape. Unquestionably 
steam does bear a considerable part in eruptions ; 
and the unseen operation of water at enormous 
temperatures, and subject to immense subter- 
ranean pressure, must be held to assist in the 
widely-spread modifications of the earth’s crust, 
of which volcanoes and earthquakes are the 
casual and not the most important indications. 
But much more knowledge is required before the 
steam theory can be definitely accepted, although 
it presents a greater aspect of probability than 
any other yet put forward and supported by ob- 
servation ; and in his final discussion of various 
hypotheses Professor Judd is extremely careful 
in weighing the facts already collected, and re- 
frains from giving any absolute opinion. A 
recent writer in the “ Quarterly Review” throws 
out the suggestion that the volcano and the 
earthquake owe their existence to some hitherto 
unsuspected action of electricity, while at the 
same time he ignores the evidence of the eleva- 
tion and depression of certain tracts of the earth’s 
surface, which must be admitted and considered 
in connection with any rational theory of volcanic 
action, and without which it can not, in all its 
generality, be explained. 

The microscopic examination of thin slices of 
various lavas has discovered unexpected points 
of difference in their internal structure, and has 
even aided to some extent in determining the 
date of their formation. They present much 
difference in their composition and texture, from 
that of a simple glass or obsidian to that of rock 
like granite, made up entirely of large crystals. 
The vitreous lavas also sometimes take the shape 
of pumice, which is nothing but the filaments or 
powder of glassy lava consolidated, but with in- 
numerable cavities. The pumice of commerce is 
a direct natural manufacture of the Mediterranean 
volcanoes, from one of which the necessary sup- 
ply is always obtained. The most important 
conclusions to be derived from an investigation 
of the crystalline interior of lava, and from ex- 
periments upon the artificial fusing and cooling 
of such small portions as can be so operated 
upon, are those which prove the time necessary 
for the cooling of lavas and the great pressure to 
which they must have been subjected. Further 
evidence of enormous pressure, either exercised 
by steam, or by the lateral thrust of adjoining 
rocks, or by the weight of superincumbent min- 
eral masses, is afforded by the existence of fluids 
as found in the minute cavities which abound in 
many kinds of crystals. Each of such cavities 
contains some liquid and a bubble of gas, like 
that of air in a spirit-level; and the obvious in- 


ference is that the crystals must have been formed 
under a pressure capable of reducing to a liquid 
form some of the most volatile kinds of such 
matter as is usually found in an aériform state. 
The further prosecution of these inquiries will 
not only tend to throw more light on the nature 
of lavas, recent and ancient, but to advance our 
knowledge of the way in which crystals in gen- 
eral, and especially metallic and mineral veins, 
are formed. All our precious gems are proba- 
bly due to volcanic action, and to the slow crys- 
tallization under enormous pressure of small 
portions of some of the materials which exist in 
another state in the greatest abundance. Dia- 
monds are crystallized carbon, and it is known 
that the largest recent discovery of them has 
taken place in the midst of an old volcanic region 
of South Africa; the ruby and sapphire are 
crystals of alumina; the amethyst and a number 
of other gems represent silica. 

The more recent and familiar exhibitions of 
volcanic agency are well described, and Professor 
Judd’s treatise gives an admirable account of all 
the most celebrated eruptions, including the re- 
markable elevation of Monte Nuovo to a height 
of four hundred and forty feet in the space of two 
days and nights, which affords one of the best 
known and most instructive instances of rapid 
volcanic work. More novel matter is devoted to 
the description of less familiar but still active 
volcanoes, and to the studies which have now 
been made of extinct craters, and of the evi- 
dences of ancient volcanic action in times which 
are old even when reckoned according to the 
calendar of accepted geological time. Under 
different circumstances widely different results 
are produced. I:t Hawaii, where the lava is very 
liquid, there are great volcanic cones rising to 
nearly fourteen thousand feet, with a base of 
seventy miles, and with a slope consequently of 
only six or eight degrees. Cotopaxi, which has 
been built up by continuous eruptions from the 
same vent, is nineteen thousand six hundred feet 
high ; the height and width of the base increase 
together, and the vertical section is nearly that 
of an equilateral triangle. The great eruption 
in the Isle of Java in 1772 was the grandest and 
most terrific exhibition of the inner forces of the 
earth recorded in history. A cone nine thousand 
feet high broke out in eruption, an enormous mass 
of materials was ejected, and the mountain was 
reduced in height to five thousand feet. These 
and similar eruptions are the violent but spasmod- 
ic efforts of volcanic force; but equally great or 
even greater results have probably been effected 
by the slow and continuous action of thermal 
springs, by which large quantities of heat must 
be constantly escaping from the interior of the 
earth, and materials removed and carried down 
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to be ultimately redeposited at the bottom of the 
sea. It is calculated that the solid matter dis- 
solved in the hot waters of Bath alone, which 
has by their agency been extracted from the 
earth during the last two thousand years, would, 
if collected, form a solid cone equal to the bulk 
of Monte Nuovo. 

The general proximity of active volcanoes to 
the shores of the sea has long been noticed ; and 
recently extended observation confirms the fact, 
with only two considerable exceptions, For, in 
the center of the vast tract of land formed by 
Europe and Asia—the largest unbroken one on 
the globe—there rise the volcanoes of the Thian- 
Shan Range, of which, however, it is desirable 
that more should be known; and, on the con- 
trary, the volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands, 
which are the largest in the world, rise almost in 
the center of the widest ocean and from its great- 
est depths. But a careful study of the evidence 
leads to the conclusion that the proximity of the 
ocean to volcanic vents should be regarded not 
as the cause, but as the effect, of subterranean 
action, when regarded in its most universal as- 
pect. Professor Judd describes mountain-chains 
as cicatrized wounds in the earth’s crust, repre- 
senting the lines of great fissures along which 
volcanic action has been manifested. Afterward 
subsidence during long periods takes place, dur- 
ing which are being accumulated the future ma- 
terials of the mountain-range ; the effect of vast 
tension and pressure and of enormous heat trans- 
forms the deposited strata into hard and crystal- 
line rocks ; there is further elevation at successive 
epochs ; and, finally, the action of water in tor- 
rents, or rain, or by frost, denudes the harder 
rocks and shapes out of them such masses as 
those of the Andes or the Alps. The time is, of 
course, to be counted by millions of years, and 
the vertical spaces to be filled in must be meas- 
ured in thousands of feet; but there is nothing 
in the figures which need detract from the prob- 
abilities of this hypothesis. If it is accepted, it 
is likely that at any given time the weakest parts 
in the earth’s crust will be along the lines of 
demarkation between the land and the sea, and 
it is here that active volcanoes would be found. 
To go back to an actual beginning is more than 
is now expected from science, which can only 
refer to a long series of similar changes, showing 
that volcanic action was at work among what 
are believed to be the oldest rocks. Continuous 
secular changes following in similar cycles of 
phenomena appear to be the rule in inorganic as 
well as in organic existence when the former is 
surveyed in the large and comprehensive way 
necessary in dealing with the cosmical history of 
our globe. Earthquakes thus cease to be por- 
tentous, and take their place in the ranks of the 


ordinary ministers of Nature; and, so viewed, 
they “ break not Heaven’s design,” as Pope has 
hypothetically said of them in his well-known 
comparison between the moral and physical evils 
of the world. 

Much valuable illustration of modern volcanic 
eruptions and flows of lava is supplied by Pro- 
fessor Judd in the descriptions of the similar 
events which have occurred in the paleontologi- 
cal history of many a well-known region. The 
Island of Mull, in the Hebrides, is the wreck of 
an ancient volcano, which had a base of thirty 
miles, and a height of ten to twelve thou- 
sand feet, but which is now degraded to hills 
hardly exceeding three thousand feet. Simi- 
lar dimensions are conjecturally ascribed to the 
great volcano at work in Tertiary times in the 
Island of Skye, and the physiology of volcanoes 
may now be studied among the extinct remains 
in the great museum of nature around Loch 
Coruisk and along the Coolin Hills ; just as com- 
parative anatomy can be often learned better 
from the preserved specimens in our great col- 
lections than from the living animals themselves. 
Such generalizations as are furnished by these 
studies of the geological antiquities of our own 
planet may be supplemented and extended by 
referring to the present condition of the sun and 
moon, and by an examination of the smaller 
bodies which alight upon the earth in their 
swoop through space, proving to how great an 
extent we share with them the same elements, 
and that in the present of the sun we may see 
our own past, and in the moon, with its vapor- 
less surface, and extinct craters of unearthly 
dimensions, our own possible future. 

(London) Saturday Review. 


IL. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF LORD BEACONS- 
FIELD.* 

LORD BEACONSFIELD the writer would seem 
to be to the full as debatable a character as 
Lord Beaconsfield the statesman and the man. 
To the general his novels must always be a kind 
of caviare ; for they have no analogue in letters, 
and they are the outcome of a mind and temper 
of singular originality. To the honest Tory, 
sworn to admire and unable to apprehend, they 
can seem scarce less inexplicable than abnormal. 
To the professional radical they are so many 
proofs of Lord Beaconsfield’s innate inferiority ; 
they are full of pretentiousness and affectation ; 





* The Wit and Wisdom of Benjamin Disraeli, K. G., 
Earl of Beaconsfield. Collected from his Writings and 
Speeches. 12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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they afford examples of all manner of vices, 
from false English to an immoral delight in 
dukes ; they prove their maker a trickster and a 
charlatan in every page. To those readers, how- 
ever, whose primary care is for rare work, and 
who are able to be interested in the manner and 
personality of their author, it is not doubtful that 
the series of novels that began with “ Vivian 
Grey” and ended with “ Endymion” is one of 
the pleasant facts in modern letters. 

These novels abound in wit and daring, in 
originality and shrewdness, in knowledge of the 
world and in knowledge of man ; they contain 
most vivid and striking studies of character, both 
portrait and caricature ; they abound in speaking 
phrases and happy epithets ; they are aglow with 
the passion of youth, the love of love, the wor- 
ship of physical beauty, the admiration of what- 
ever is costly and select and splendid—from a 
countess to a castle, and from a duke to a dia- 
mond—and a delight in whatever is powerful or 
personal or attractive—from a cook to a cardinal, 
from an agitator to an emperor, from a gambler 
to a parasite. Their savor is wholly peculiar. 
They often remind us of Voltaire, often of Bal- 
zac, and often of the “ Arabian Nights.” We 
pass from an heroic drinking-bout to a brilliant 
criticism of styles; from rhapsodies on bands 
and ortolans that remind us of Heine to a gam- 
bling scene that in directness and intensity may 
vie with the bluntest and strongest work of Pros- 
per Mérimée; from the extravagant impudence 
of “ Popanilla” to the sentimental rodomontade 
of “ Henrietta Temple”; from ranting roman- 
ticism in “ Alroy” to vivid realism in “ Sybil.” 
Their author allows us no time to weary of him, 
for he is worldly and passionate, cynical and am- 
bitious, flippant and sentimental, ornately rhetor- 
ical and triumphantly simple in a breath; he is 
imperiously egoistic, but, while constantly parad- 
ing his own personality before the public, he is 
careful never to tell them anything about it; and 
he is withal imperturbably good-tempered. He 
brands and gibbets with a smile, and with a 
smile he adores and applauds. He is, intellectu- 
ally at least, in sympathy with character of every 
sort ; and he writes as becomes a man who has 
recognized that “the conduct of men depends 
upon the temperament, not upon a bunch of 
musty maxims,” and that “there is a great deal 
of vice that is really sheer inadvertence.” As 
displayed in public action, this quality of human- 
ity constituted a special claim on our respect for 
the statesman; as displayed in the novels, it 
constitutes a special charm in the author. It is 
said that the Monmouth of “Coningsby” and 
the Steyne of “ Vanity Fair” are painted from 
one and the same original. We have only to 
compare the savage bitterness of Thackeray's 


study with the somewhat scornful amenity of the 
other man’s—as we have only to compare the 
elaborate and exquisite cruelty of Thackeray's 
Alcide de Mirobolant with the polite and half- 
respectful irony of Lord Beaconsfield’s treatment 
of the cooks in “ Tancred "—to perceive that in 
certain ways and in a certain sense the advantage 
is not with him whom it is the fashion to call 
“ the greatest novelist of his time,” and that the 
Monmouth produces an impression which is 
more moral, because more kindly and humane, 
than the impression produced by the Steyne, 
while in its way it is every whit as vivid and as 
striking. 

Yet another excellence, and a great one, of 
Lord Beaconsfield as a novelist is his mastery of 
apt and forcible dialogue. The talk in Mr. Hen- 
ry James’s novels is charmingly level and appro- 
priate, but it is also trivial and a little thin ; the 
talk of Mr. Anthony Trollope is surprisingly nat- 
ural and abundant, but it is also commonplace 
and immemorable ; the talk of Mr. George Mere- 
dith is wonderfully eloquent and fanciful, but its 
eloquence is too often obscure, and its fanciful- 
ness too often abnormal and inhuman. The 
conversation in Lord Beaconsfield’s work is more 
satisfactory. What his personages have to say 
is not always distinguished either by originality 
or by profundity, but it is clearly and crisply 
phrased and happily uttered, it reads well and is 
easily remembered, and it seldom fails to produce 
a permanent impression. It is as a kind of 
Talker’s Guide, or Hand-book of Conversation, 
that we wish to recommend the present volume. 
The compiler has done his work, which was evi- 
dently a labor of love, with judgment and dis- 
cretion in the main; he has worked through his 
author’s writings and speeches, from “ Vivian 
Grey ” to the discourse to the Lords in the March 
of the present year; and his volume contains the 
most characteristic utterances of a great and 
successful artist in life, who was renowned for 
good and characteristic speech. 

Occasionally, it must be owned, there are dis- 
appointments. Now and then the writing is bad, 
and the thought is stale. Lord Beaconsfield had 
many mannerisms, innate and acquired. His 
English was sometimes loose and inexpressive ; 
he was apt to trip in his grammar, to stumble 
over “and which,” and io be careless about the 
connection between his nominatives and his 
verbs. Again, he could scarcely ever refrain in 
description from the use of gorgeous common- 
places of sentiment and diction. His taste was 
sometimes ornately and barbarically convention- 
al; he wrote as an orator; his phrases often read 
as if he had used them for the sake of their as- 
sociations rather than their own. His works are 
a very mine of such expressions as “ Palladian 
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structure,” “Tusculan repose,” “Gothic pile,” 
“ pellucid brow,” “mossy cell,” and “ dew-be- 
spangled meads.” He delighted in “hyacinthine 
curls” and “lustrous locks,” in “smiling par- 
terres ” and “ stately terraces.” He seldom sat 
down, in print, to anything less than a “ ban- 
quet”; he was capable of writing of “the iris 
pencil of Hope”; he could not think nor speak 
of the beauties of woman otherwise than as 
“charms.” Of examples of this style of com- 
position the “ Wit and Wisdom ” of Lord Bea- 
consfield is full. Now and then, too, we light 
upon truths that are obviously venerable truisms 
in new clothes. Thus Lord Roehampton’s state- 
ment, “I believe that absence is often a great 
element of charm,” is clearly a variation on our 
old friend, “ "Tis absence makes the heart grow 
fonder”; while the origin of the description in 
“ Endymion ” of a “common rumor” as “ prob- 
ably common falsehood ” is more base, common, 
and popular still. On the other hand, we have 
plenty of good wit and unmistakable wisdom. 
Sometimes they come upon us disguised as im- 
pertinent and whimsical doutades : as when the 
author of “ The Young Duke” reflects concern- 
ing wedlock that “ it destroys a man’s nerves to 
be amiable every day to the same human being” ; 
when he confesses that he “ always looks upon a 
long-sighted man as a brute who, not being able 
to see with his mind, is obliged to see with his 
body ” ; and when he describes jockeys as “ those 
mysterious characters who, in their influence over 
their superiors, and their total want of sympathy 
with their species, are our only match for the 
Oriental eunuch.” Sometimes the sentence 1s 
oracular, as, for instance, “Women are the 
priestesses of Predestination,” and the famous 
“Youth is a blunder, Manhood a struggle, Old 
Age a regret.” Alhambra’s delicious description 
of Wordsworth, “Gentlemanly man—but only 
reads his own poetry,” is in its way as good and 
telling as the “solemn and unsexual man” of 
“Peter Bell the Third.” Here is a reflection in 
another strain, the strain of the great Sidonia: 


“‘ Man is only great when he acts from the pas- 
sions; never irresistible but when he appeals to 
the imagination. Even Mormon counts more 
votaries than Bentham.” Here, in a nutshell, is 
the author’s own story: “ It is the personal that 
interests mankind, that frees their imagination 
and wins their hearts. A cause is a great ab- 
straction, and fit only for students ; embodied in 
a party it stirs men to action; but place at the 
head of a party a leader who can inspire enthu- 
siasm, he commands the world.” Waldershare 
sums up Whitman’s theology in a couple of sen- 
tences : “One should never think of death, one 
should think of life. That is real piety.” There 
is a whole theory of conduct in these reflections 
from “Tancred”: “How full of adventure is 
life! It is monotonous only to the monotonous.” 
There is a fine theory of morals in this extract 
from “Contarini Fleming”: “Instead of love 
being the occasion of all the misery of this world, 
as is sung by fantastic bards, I believe that the 
misery of this world is occasioned by there not 
being love enough.” And in this sentence from 
“ Lothair,” “ When the British nation is at once 
grateful and enthusiastic, they always call you 
‘ My Lord,’” there is the whole “ Book of Snobs,” 
plus good temper and a pleasant face. 

To the selections from the political utterances 
of the late earl that ate comprehended in the 
present volume we can only give a word in pass- 
ing. Among them will be found the description 
of Mr. Horsman as “ the superior person of the 
House of Commons,” the ascription to Lord 
Sherbrooke of his excellent quality of “ sponta- 
neous aversion,” a few of the finer hits at Peel, 
and the comparison of her Majesty’s Ministers 
with a row of extinct volcanoes, The compiler 
has drawn but sparingly on the “ Runnymede 
Letters,” and but sparingly on his author's earli- 
er and more violent speeches. For all that, his 
book is fairly representative of the orator as of 
the writer, and is one that none who is interested 
in Lord Beaconsfield will care to be without. 


(London) 7he Atheneum. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


I* the recent controversy between Mr. Ingersoll 

and Judge Black on the Christian religion, Mr. 
Black uttered the following: “ The influence of the 
Christian religion alone, and without the aid of state 
enactments, has extirpated the bad features of Asiat- 
ic manners wherever its doctrines were carried. As 
the Christian faith prevails in any community, in 
that proportion precisely marriage is consecrated to 
its true purpose, and all intercourse between the 
sexes refined and purified. Mr. Ingersoll got his 
own devotion to the principle of monogamy—his 
own respect for the highest type of female character 
- —his own belief in the virtue of fidelity to one good 
wife—from the example and precepts of his Christian 
parents,” 

The theory that monogamy is peculiarly a Chris- 
tian institution, that home and all the sentiments 
that pertain to it grow distinctly out of Christian 
teachings, is verycommon. Mr. Black simply echoes 
a prevailing sentiment in the sentences we have 
quoted. But it is a sentiment only, and will not 
bear the test of historic evidence. Monogamy does 
not come distinctly from the teachings of Christ nor 
of his apostles ; nor does the sacredness and integrity 
of home directly arise therefrom. Monogamy and 
polygamy have always been divided by race and 
section ; one being an Occidental and the other an 
Oriental institution. Monogamy is pagan in its 
foundation rather than Christian. It existed in 
Greece and Rome long before Christianity was 
known, and it was firmly fixed among the Germanic 
tribes from the earliest period. The Christian re- 
ligion in its westward course found the principle 
of one wife universally established. The root-idea 
of our modern homes is, therefore, pagan. The 
Christian religion in the course of time came to 
lend itself with great effect to the sentiment of 
home ; and to-day the two things are so practically 
interwoven as to appear parts of one system. But 
at first Christianity, so far as it touched the subject 
at all, encouraged celibacy. Inasmuch as carnal 
passion is under much greater subjection in mo- 
nogamy than with polygamy, the saints naturally 
adopted the principle that, if a man married at all, 
one wife must suffice. It is not certain, however, 
whether this principle was in all cases rigidly car- 
ried out. St. Paul says that a bishop should be the 
husband of one wife ; and the question has naturally 
been asked whether this means that laymen were 
ever permitted more than one. The early senti- 
ment of the Christians, however, was mainly for 
celibacy ; and we know how under the influence of 
this idea whole sections of country in a short time 
began to swarm with monks. In time the Church 
established marriage as a sacrament; but even then 
it placed celibacy on a high plane. It forbade the 
clergy to marry; it encouraged women to pledge 
themselves to virginity ; it organized male celibates 


into orders of men pledged to abstinence. It is be- 
cause nature is stronger than theory, instincts more 
powerful than ethics, that we have marriage or homes 
at all. 

But if we look abroad, over any Christian land, 
the reader doubtless says, we see happy homes fos- 
tered and blessed by the Church. Around Christian 
temples everywhere cluster the homes of faithful 
believers, sanctioned and made pure by Christian 


‘teachings. This is true; and it arises from the fact 


that the softening and humanizing tendencies of 
Christianity accord wholly with the sentiment of 
home, as it accords with everything in our civiliza- 
tion that promotes the moral well-being of men. 
Nevertheless, it is from the ancient pagan world 
that we derive the primary idea of home ; and we also 
inherit from the barbaric northern races a great fund 
of domestic sentiment. The Christian religion, as it 
is now accepted, has strengthened and fostered these 
ideas; but it has done so almost despite its direct 
teachings. Christ declares that “there is no man 
that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my 
sake and the gospel’s, but he shall receive a hundred 
fold.” This sentiment carried out would be fatal to 
the integrity of home ; it is, indeed, fatal to the very 
idea of home—fatal to all our notions of domestic 
happiness. But it must be remembered that Chris- 
tianity was not intended to promote the felicities of 
life. It is not its mission to make homes, or in any 
way to strengthen the bonds that hold human hearts 
to the world. Its purpose, we must remember, is 
exclusively spiritual—to prepare man by sacrifice 
and self-repression in this world for happiness else- 
where; and out of a purpose of this nature blissful 
homes do not naturally come. Civilization under 
Christian influences has modified some of the harsh 
features of the antique home ; it has maintained the 
idea of one wife ruling supreme within her domain ; 
it has rendered less absolute the authority of the 
husband and the father; but otherwise the seclu- 
sion, the serenity, the sacredness of home found 
expression in the household gods of the ancient 
pagans, and from them come the foundations of 
our lares and penates. The common sentiment, as 
expressed by Judge Black, that home as it exists 
with us is peculiarly the product of the Christian 
religion, is not, as we have seen, supported by the 
facts. What influence upon home some other re- 
ligious system would have had we can not say ; but 
it seems to us that the home sentiment took posses- 
sion of Christianity rather than originated in it; and 
hence it would have flourished under any humaniz- 
ing form of belief. 


AT the time we are writing it is believed that 
President Garfield will recover. The long period of 
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his illness has been a trying one, but it has revealed 
certain phases of national feeling that are worth, 
perhaps, all that they have cost. In face of the 
atrocious attempt upon his life, in face of his heroic 
suffering, partisan passions seem to have melted into 
air. For once North and South, East and West, 
Democrat and Republican, have been of one senti- 
ment. This wide unanimity of feeling, this picture 
of fifty millions of people penetrated by the same 
sorrow and animated by the same hope, has some- 
thing in it that is grand and ennobling. It shows 
how completely we are one people at heart, how 
merely superficial are most of our political differ- 
ences, how everywhere, amid all the tumult of sec- 
tional and political feeling, there beats the strong, 
honest, sympathetic human heart. The men who 
voted for Garfield have scarcely exhibited more keen 
anxiety and sympathy than those who opposed him. 
Not even Washington was more completely the 
President of the whole people than Garfield is to- 
day. If his sick-bed, his protracted pain and suf- 
fering, have been the means of uniting sections and 
factions, if they have banished, if only for a time, 
partisan hatreds, if they have brought us into closer 
fellowship, if they have done anything to make us 
feel that we are in truth one people, and that the 
President is our President. they are sanctified before 
all men. 

From the incident of the attempted assassination 
many morals have been drawn. It is commonly de- 
clared to be the outcome of what is called the 
“spoils system”; and the civil-service reformers 
have consequently emphasized their arguments to 
very good effect. It is certain that Guiteau was a 
disappointed office-seeker; but can any system be 
devised that would not give us-hosts of disappointed 
and embittered men who have failed in their pur- 
pose? There are always motives enough to set 
wrong-headed men in action; and no plan can be 
devised, we suspect, by which men will come to 
understand the true logic of events, and attribute 
their failures and disappointments to the right causes. 
Men who fail to pass civil-service examination are 
quite as likely to feel the bitterness of their failure 
as are disappointed office-seekers under other sys- 
tems; and inflamed men, from whatever cause, do 
not reason logically: they are always disposed to 
inflict upon some one a penalty for their humiliation. 
All that an improved civil-service system can do, 
perhaps, is to lessen the number of persons who fancy 
themselves aggrieved, by reducing the number of 
offices open to applicants. 

Every administration has been beset with clamor- 
ous office-seekers, and experienced the hatred of dis- 
charged officials and unsuccessful aspirants; but 
Guiteau is the first man of them all that has at- 
tempted to settle his difficulties by recourse to the 
pistol, And here he specially represents an evil of 
the time—the widespread mania for the use of gun- 
powder. Everywhere now we hear of the pistol. 
The morning papers abound with cases of shooting. 
The revolver is worn by whole classes that formerly 
never thought of arming themselves, and it is drawn 


daily in altercations of all kinds. The pistol has 
become a great and dangerous fact in our civiliza- 
tion; and hence, given a man without steadiness of 
principle, inflammable and giddy-headed, smarting 
under a sense of wrong, swayed by every current 
of passion and feeling, and, as things stand to-day, 
the pistol will be his inevitable recourse. Guiteau 
obeyed the instruction and example of the time. 
The general looseness of public sentiment in regard 
to the use of the pistol is in part responsible for the 
wound inflicted upon the President. The sugges- 
tion of “ Punch” that railway accidents would never 
cease until a bishop was fastened to a locomotive, is 
well remembered and often quoted. Unfortunately, 
this shooting of President Garfield is not likely to 
have the effect which, according to “ Punch,” should 
be expected, because the people so far have not 
connected the crime with the prevalent mania for 
the pistol. Every one has been busy discussing the 
relation of the assault to our faulty civil-service sys- 
tem, or to the passion excited by heated factions, 
but no one has seen that, while the “spoils system” 
and all its turbulence of faction may inflame and 
even derange weak men, the readiness to use the 
pistol as a means of revenge or redress is due to the 
intense passion for firearms that has spread like an 
epidemic over the country. The danger and the 
sufferings of the President will do something toward 
reforming factions and adjusting office - seeking : 
should they also awaken public sentiment as to the 
use of dangerous weapons, and lead to the overthrow 
of the pistol, they will be sanctified to us in this also. 





Wurtz heartily sanctioning the motive that orig- 
inated the civil-service-reform movement, we, for our 
part, have somewhat distrusted the good it is likely to 
produce. It is impossible, in our judgment, to effect 
any appreciable reform in political matters where 
systems are at fault, by simply acting on persons. A 
good system by its natural course of operation se- 
cures suitable instruments; and hence the only way 
to accomplish reform is by beginning at the founda- 
tion, by reconstructing faulty methods, by restraining 
wrong forces and setting rightful ones to work. Polit- 
ical reformers usually assume that, by putting one set 
of men out of office and another set of men in office, 
some mysterious good is to be effected thereby. We 
may go on experimenting in this way for ages, but 
we shall accomplish nothing. Just so long as the 
present conditions continue, we shall find substan- 
tially the same evils arising therefrom. The civil- 
service reform may put more scholarly men in office, 
but, if these men are subjected to the same influences 
and the same pressure to which their predecessors 
were subjected, if it remains necessary for them to 
serve their party rather than the people in order to 
maintain their places, we may be certain that very 
little good will result. We can secure better public 
servants by giving greater permanency to their official 
occupancy ; we can secure better public servants by 
making it an inducement for better men to come 
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forward as applicants; we can maintain in office 
competent and trustworthy men by making tenure 
of office depend upon faithfulness and capability : 
but we shall never secure better men by simply ex- 
changing Peter for Paul, by putting the partisans of 
one party out and partisans of the other party in, 
by making a knowledge of grammar and history a 
test of fitness, or by trying in any way to cure the 
disease by applications to the surface. 

We have in two previous instances referred to 
Mr. Albert Stickney’s articles appearing in “ Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine,” entitled “The People’s Problem.” 
These papers exhibit a great deal of acumen, and 
are the result of a close study of the political condi- 
tions of the time; but their most notable feature is 
the clear and penetrating good sense that marks 
them. In the third and last paper Mr. Stickney, 
instead of falling into the usual current of denun- 
ciation, acknowledges that the body of men now 
in office are as a whole capable and trustworthy. 
**They are the best body of men,” he says, “ with 
whom to begin an attempt to reform the administra- 
tion of our public affairs. Many of them are very 
able men. They have, indeed, been selected on 
false tests and trained in a false school. But they 
have won their places in a struggle where it has 
required ability to win.” If this is true—and, sur- 
veying the whole class of office-holders, we think it is 
—it is obvious that civil-service reform does not need 
so much to effect a change of persons as a change 
of those conditions that now convert capable men 
into mischievous forces. Mr. Stickney earnestly ad- 
vocates a very radical change of plan—that is, a 
tenure of office from the highest to the lowest during 








a faithful discharge of duties, instead of, as now, a 
tenure of fixed terms. There can be no question of 
the good working of such a plan with all the inferior 
or purely clerical places; but for the higher places 
we can not see that it would meet all the require- 
ments of our political system. There are questions 
of policy lying quite apart from questions of fidel- 
ity or capability; and the people would often be 
quite unwilling to maintain even worthy men in 
power who were pursuing a policy which a majority 
distinctly opposed. Unless there are fixed tenures 
for these offices, the people would be deprived of 
adequate opportunity for the expression of their 
opinions on many questions gravely affecting their 
interests. In some measure their sentiments could 
be expressed through their representatives ; but it 
would scarcely meet their purposes to see an execu- 
tive holding over and pursuing an objectionable line 
of policy even with a Congress opposing it. The peo- 
ple are not likely to assent to this. But they will no 
doubt heartily support any practicable method that 
reforms the abuses of our present office-holding sys- 
tem. Many of Mr. Stickney’s suggestions are well 
worth considering to this end ; but it must come to 
be fully realized, before anything can be accom- 
plished, that reform is possible only by reforming 
systems. ‘‘ Method,” says a Frenchman, ‘“‘ is master 
of the masters.” It is right method only that pro- 
duces right results. The best men in the world are 
sure to be inefficient under conditions that contin- 
ually thwart them. It is not, therefore, change of 
office-holders, but of methods of appointment and of 
conditions of tenures, that are necessary to secure a 
reform, 





Hotes for Readers. 


T would seem that the “ Aisthetes,” who have 
hitherto been interpreted to the public chiefly 

by the satirical pencil of Du Maurier, have at last 
found a voice and an exponent. Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
the leader of the sect, has published a volume of 
“ Poems” (Roberts), in which, as we may fairly in- 
fer, the sentiments and ideals of himself and his 
fellow-votaries are revealed. It must be regarded 
as unfortunate for Mr. Wilde’s chances of recogni- 
tion as a poet that his antecedents have been of the 
character we have indicated; for, as a matter of 
course, the tendency is to judge his poetry in the 
light of his personal absurdities rather than to inter- 
pret these absurdities by his poetry. Had his poems 
challenged attention simply upon their merits, dis- 
connected from the author’s personality, it can hardly 
be doubted that they would have been regarded as 
of very decided promise ; it is certain that they 
would not have been subjected to the contemptuous 
“chaffing” which has greeted their appearance in 
England. They are imitative, no doubt, like the 
work of most young poets ; but this is not an irre- 





mediable fault, and they exhibit qualities that are 
never found in mere imitations, and which would 
suffice to lift even imitations to a very respectable 
level of art. They show that Mr. Wilde possesses 
imagination, fancy, poetic sensibility, an adequate 
equipment of knowledge, an easy command of 
thythmical movement, and a quite astonishing 
fluency and facility of expression. In this latter 
respect Swinburne is the only poet who surpasses 
him, and he has evidently profited by a careful study 
of Swinburne’s method; but his model and “ mas- 
ter,” as he would call him, is evidently not Swin- 
burne but Keats, whose sensuous imagery and subtly 
intricate harmonies his verse often recalls. Of the 
contents of the collection, the shorter pieces are gen- 
erally the best, and of these “ Athanasia” is to our 
mind the most successful. It has a pleasing and 
suggestive fancy for a starting-point, and passes off 
by natural steps into those floral descriptions in 
which the author is usually at his best. Now and 
then we find in the longer poems some peculiarly 
felicitous and happy phrase, as where he says, “ Al- 
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ready the pale moon washes the trees with silver” ; 
and perhaps the most poetic lines in the volume are 
those in “ Panthea,” descriptive of the nightingale’s 
song 
“ Dost thou not hear the murmuring nightingale 
Like water bubbling from a silver jar ? 
So soft she sings the envious moon is pale, 

That high in heaven she is hung so far 
She can not hear that love-enraptured tune— 
Mark how she wreathes each horn with mist, yon late 

and laboring moon.” 


The defects of Mr. Wilde’s poetry are connected 
far less with the technical execution—which is de- 
serving of high praise—than with the substance or 
thought. Here, unfortunately, all is sham—sham 
sentiment, sham passion, sham sin, sham defiance, 
and sham despair. The author appears to have no 
convictions of any kind ; the victim of each passing 
and evanescent state of mind, one moment he is 
passionately apostrophizing liberty and the next be- 
rating the Italians for taking Rome from “the only 
God-anointed king”—in one poem declaring that he 
stands apart, “ neither for God, nor for his enemies,” 
and in another offering poetic incense at the shrine 
of the “ mystic sacrifice.” Insincerity is at its worst, 
however, when “Love” and “young desire” are 
made the excuse for an almost continual recurrence 
to erotic images and fancies. There are passages in 
Mr. Wilde’s book which for deliberate and naked 
indecency surpass Mr. Swinburne at his worst ; and 
“ Charmides,” one of the longest and most carefully 
elaborated pieces in the collection, is the most fla- 
grantly offensive poem we remember ever to have 
read. Indeed, if Mr. Wilde “voices” the senti- 
ments of the sect of which he is recognized high- 
priest, the “ Aisthetes” seem bent on what they 
would call a supreme superfluity of naughtiness ; 
and, in view of it all, one is tempted to inquire 
speculatively what connection there is between las- 
civiousness and blue china. 


A PICTURESQUE personality is picturesquely por- 
trayed in the little book on Landor, which Professor 
Sidney Colvin has contributed to the “ English Men 
of Letters Series” (Harpers). Dickens’s “ Boythorn,” 
of which Landor was the original, was scarcely a 
caricature, scarcely an exaggeration, indeed; and 
the soberest record of Landor’s life would contain 
incidents and occurrences which a novelist, giving 
the freest rein to his imagination, could hardly hope 
to transcend. In one of the scrawled and fugitive 
confessions of his last years, Landor himself says: 
“TI never did a single wise thing in the whole course 
of my existence, although I have written many which 
have been thought such” ; and Professor Colvin very 
properly remarks on this that Landor’s power lay, 
not in doing, but in thinking and saying —“ his 
strength was not in the management of life, but in 
the creative and critical operations of the mind.”. It 
is in pointing out, emphasizing, and illustrating this 
that Professor Colvin has furnished the needed cor- 
rective to Mr. Forster's ponderous and inept biog- 
raphy; and those who would become acquainted 


with Landor would do well to approach him under 
the guidance of his latest interpreter rather than of 
his chosen biographer and friend. Without attempt- 
ing to palliate or excuse Landor’s infirmities of tem- 
per—without magnifying his virtues and belittling 
his vices, as Mr. Forster is apt to do—Professor 
Colvin is able to recognize (and make us recognize) 
in him “a model on the heroic scale of many noble 
and manly virtues.” To quote a striking passage 
from his concluding chapter: ‘“‘ He [Landor] had a 
heart infinitely kind and tender. His generosity 
was royal, delicate, never hesitating. In his pride 
there was no moroseness, in his independence not a 
shadow of jealousy. From spite, meanness, or un- 
charitableness he was utterly exempt. He was loyal 
and devoted in friendship, and, what is rare, at least 
as prone to idealize the virtues of his friends as the 
vices of his enemies. Quick as was his resentment 
of a slight, his fiercest indignations were never for 
those which he conceived on personal grounds, but 
those with which he pursued an injustice or an act 
of cruelty; nor is there wanting an element of no- 
bleness and chivalry in even the wildest of his 
breaches with social custom. He was no less a 
worshiper of true greatness than he was a despiser 
of false. He hated nothing but tyranny and fraud, 
and for those his hatred was implacable. His bear- 
ing under the consequences of his own impractica- 
bility was of an admirable courage and equanimity. 
True, he did not learn by experience ; but, then, 
neither did he repine at misfortune. Another man, 
conscious of his intentions, and reaping the reward 
he reaped, would have never ceased to complain. 
Landor wore a brave face always, and after a catas- 
trophe counted up, not his losses, but his consola- 
tions, his ‘felicities,’ reckoning among them even 
that sure symptom of a wholesome nature, the con- 
stant pleasantness of his nightly dreams. There is a 
boyishness about his outbreaks from first to last. At 
the worst, he is like a kind of gigantic and Olym- 
pian schoolboy ; a nature passionate, unteachable, but 
withal noble, courageous, loving-hearted, bountiful, 
wholesome, and sterling to the heart’s core.” 





In regard to Landor’s work, which, of course, 
concerns us more than his life, Professor Colvin re- 
marks that he was “‘a great creative master of his- 
toric sentiment and of the human heart,” a great 
critic of life, a masterly critic of literature, and per- 
haps the greatest modern master of English prose. 
Conceding the defects and relative inferiority of the 
poetry, Professor Colvin regards the ‘‘ Imaginary 
Conversations ” as an imperishable monument to the 
artistic beauty of our mother-tongue, and ranks them 
among the few works of recent times which the 
world will not willingly let die. He begins his 
sketch by observing that ‘‘ of all celebrated authors, 
he [Landor] has hitherto been one of the least pop- 
ular,” and he thinks that the causes of this scant 
popularity are not difficult to discern. ‘‘ His thoughts 
were not of a nature especially to stir his own or 
any one time. He was, indeed, the son of his age 
in his passion for liberty, and in his spirit of human- 
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ity and tenderness for the dumb creation ; and his 
imaginative instinct and imaginative longings in the 
direction of ancient Hellas were shared by the gen- 
eral European culture of his time. But for the rest 
he ranged, apart from the passions or the tempests 
of the hour, among the heroic figures of the past 
and the permanent facts and experiences of life. He 
‘walked along the far Eastern uplands, meditating 
and remembering’; and to the far Eastern uplands 
those who would walk with him must brace them- 
selves to mount. Even then there are difficulties 
arising from that want of consideration and sympa- 
thy in Landor for his readers of which I have spoken. 
He sometimes puzzles us for want of explanations, 
and often fatigues us with intrusive disquisitions. 
These, however, are the imperfections of a great 
master, and the way to counteract them is by pro- 
viding the student with help where help is wanted ; 
by selection, above all, and in the next place by oc- 
casional comment or introduction. A selection or 
golden treasury of Landor’s shorter dramatic dia- 
logues, edited with such helps for the reader as I 
suggest, would be, as was said long ago by Julius 
Hare, ‘one of the most beautiful books in the lan- 
guage, that is to say in the world.’ From the longer, 
the discursive dialogues, perhaps the only selection 
possible for popular use would be .. . a selection 
of detached sentences and sayings. These form a 
kind of literature in which England since the seven- 
teenth century has not been rich ; and from the con- 
versations and other prose writings of Landor there 
is to be gathered such an anthology of them as the 
literature of France itself could hardly surpass. If, 
indeed, there is any English writer who can be com- 
pared to Pascal for power and compression, for inci- 
sive strength and imaginative breadth together, in 
general reflections, and for the combination of con- 
ciseness with splendor in their utterance, it is cer- 
tainly Landor.” 


A TREATISE on “Illusions” by Mr. James Sully 
forms the thirty-third volume of the “ International 
Scientific Series” (Appletons), and in it the author 
takes a wide survey of the field of error, embracing 
in his view not only the illusions of sense dealt with 
in treatises on physiological optics and the like, but 
also other errors familiarly known as illusions or hal- 
lucinations, and resembling the former in their struct- 
ure and mode of origin. “I have throughout,” he 
says, “endeavored to keep to a strictly scientific 
treatment, that is to say, the description and classifi- 
cation of acknowledged errors, and the explanation 
of these by a reference to their psychical and physi- 
cal conditions. At the same time, I was not able, at 
the close of my exposition, to avoid pointing out 
how the psychology leads on to the philosophy of 
the subject.” Inasmuch as an “illusion” is nothing 
more than a deviation more or less wide from nor- 
mal perception or the normal operation of the mind, 
Mr. Sully has found it necessary to explain how the 
mind really operates under normal conditions ; and 
indeed his uniform method is first to show how the 
mind usually works in response to a certain stimu- 








lus, and then to show how its defective working in 
this regard gives rise to certain typical illusions—il- 
lusion being, as he says, to put it broadly, deviation 
of representation from fact. As a consequence of 
this method of treatment, his book furnishes the 
general reader with a remarkably lucid summary of 
the elementary principles of psychology and mental 
physiology, besides affording a hint here and there 
of the different attitudes on various critical points of 
the several schools of philosophy. Of the book as 
a whole it must be confessed that it tends to bring 
home to us in a very striking manner the wide range 
of the illusory and unreal in our intellectual life. In 
sense-perception, in the introspection of the mind’s 
own feelings, in the reading of others’ feelings, in 
memory, and finally in belief, the author finds a 
large field for illusory cognition ; and in view of this 
wide and far-reaching area of ascertained error, the 
mind naturally asks, What, then, are the real limits 
of illusory cognition, and how can we ever be sure 
of having got beyond them? Is perception itself, 
after all, a big hallucination ; and are we in reality 
merely such stuff as dreams are made of? These 
questions necessarily lead us on to philosophical 
problems of the greatest consequence ; and, though 
Mr. Sully is able to do no more than touch upon 
them in his closing summary, it is satisfactory to find 
him declaring that, ‘‘ in full view of the subtleties of 
philosophical speculation, the man of science may 
still feel justified in regarding his standard of truth— 
a stable consensus of belief—as above suspicion.” 


IN a neat little volume entitled “ Scientific Cult- 
ure and Other Essays” (Appletons), Mr. Josiah 
Parsons Cooke, Professor of Chemistry and Miner- 
alogy in Harvard College, has brought together four 
lectures and addresses delivered at different times 
before as many audiences, and two biographical 
notices, one of Thomas Graham, the chemist, and 
the other of William Hallowes Miller, the mathema- 
tician. These essays, as the author says in his 
preface, ‘‘are an outcome of a somewhat large ex- 
perience in teaching physical science to college 
students” ; and their main purpose is to show what 
is the true method of teaching physical science as 
against the old academic methods of recitations and 
examinations. To an amplitude of knowledge and 
exceptional skill in imparting it, Professor Cooke 
adds a most brilliant and persuasive eloquence, and 
there are few finer things in the popular literature 
of science than the three addresses on ‘“‘ Scientific 
Culture,” on “ The Nobility of Knowledge,” and on 
“The Radiometer.” They are models of that com- 
bination of experimental details with those grand 
ideas and generalizations that give breadth and 
dignity to scientific knowledge, which, as he says, 
teachers should always aim to effect in their courses 
of instruction ; and they well deserve the attention 
of that wider audience which they will probably 
reach in their present form. 


WE are surprised to find so crude and feeble a 
book as ‘‘ The Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s” in Holt’s 
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“ Leisure-Hour Series,” which has become noted for 
the general excellence of the stories that have ap- 
peared init. Whether it is to be regarded primarily 
as a story or as a biography, is difficult to decide, 
the author having taken great pains, by means of 
notes and the like, to show that she is adhering to 
authentic history, and at the same time introducing 
details which are quite obviously imaginary. The 
basis of the book is the life of George Neumarck, a 
German poet and musician of the sixteenth century ; 
and this, apparently, is recorded with tolerable ac- 
curacy. Janotha, the “lutaniste,” is also suggested 
by fact, and is a somewhat realistic character-study ; 
but Barbara and Fritz Uttmann, the naughty people 
of the story, are clearly fictitious, and the conception 
of art upon which the book is constructed is school- 
girlish in the extreme. Moreover, in spite of its 
comparative brevity, the story is persistently and un- 
equivocally dull. 

A later issue in the same series comprises two 
readable and admirably written novelettes by Jessie 
Fothergill, author of “ The First Violin,” etc. “One 
of Three” tells of the choice which a somewhat 
willful and eccentric young lady made between three 
suitors who offered themselves—the said choice not 
being in all respects one that commends itself to the 
judgment of the candid reader. ‘* Made or Marred” 
portrays with a good deal of acerbity the character 
of a young woman, “fair but false,” who by an act 
of sordid baseness wrecked her own life, and having 
apparently marred the happiness of a true-hearted 
but somewhat perverse young man, really caused him 
at a later period to congratulate himself on an escape 
which enabled him to do much better. The plots 
or themes of both stories are somewhat common- 
place and hackneyed ; but by freshness of treatment 
and genuine skill in the delineation of character and 
the invention of striking situations, Miss Fothergill 
has produced two stories which, to say the least, are 
quite worth the time required for reading them. 


As usually happens when an historical work is 
planned upon a large scale, M. Taine finds that his 
account of the “ Origins of Contemporary France ” 
has grown upon his hands. According to the orig- 
inal design, the work was to consist of three parts, 
of which the first, depicting the Ancient Régime, 
should consist of one volume, the second, on the 
French Revolution, should comprise two volumes ; 
and the third, on the New Régime, also two vol- 
umes. The first part was kept within the limits of 
one volume, as first designed ; but the second vol- 
ume of Part II, just ready (Holt), instead of com- 
pleting the story of the French Revolution, deals 
only with “ The Jacobin Conquest,” and another 
volume of equal dimensions will be required for the 
Revolutionary Government. The present volume is 
one of the most striking of the series, and presents 
a remarkably vivid and impressive picture of what 
is the most painful feature of the revolutionary epoch 
—the gradual “conquest” of the respectable and 
worthy portion of a great people by a despicable 
faction which in point of numbers never constituted 








more than an insignificant minority of the nation. 
Step by step, with a pitiless precision and particu- 
larity, it tells how the Jacobins, “ born out of social 
decomposition like mushrooms out of compost,” 
gradually gained the ascendency which in periods of 
anarchy is sure to be obtained by that faction which 
is most violent and unscrupulous, until at last they 
had fixed upon the neck of a prostrated and disor- 
ganized society the most abominably despotic yoke 
to which a brave and spirited people was ever sub- 
jected. Adhering closely to his text, and devoting 
himself zealously to the marshaling in due order of 
the vast array of facts which he has disinterred from 
forgotten publications and from the musty archives 
of state, M. Taine rarely indulges in either comment 
or disquisition ; but the implications of his narrative 
and the tendency of his opinions are unmistakable, 
and at a time when his countrymen are verging more 
and more decidedly toward democracy in their po- 
litical institutions, it is not surprising that he should 
“foresee” that his work will cause “ dissatisfaction” 
to many of them. Regretting this dissatisfaction, he 
professes to find an “excuse ” for himself in the fact 
that most of his readers have political principles (he 
means prejudices) which serve them in forming their 
judgments of the past. “I have none; if, indeed, 
I had any motive in undertaking this work, it was to 
seek for political principles. Thus far I have at- 
tained to scarcely more than one; and this is so 
simple that it will seem puerile, and that I hardly 
dare enunciate it. . . . It consists wholly in this ob- 
servation: that Auman society, especially a modern 
society, is a vast and complicated thing. WHence the 
difficulty in knowing and comprehending it. For 
the same reason it is not easy to handle the subject 
well. It follows that a cultivated mind is much 
better able to do this than an uncultivated mind, 
and a man specially qualified than one who is not. 
From these last two truths flow many other conse- 
quences, which, if the reader deigns to reflect on 

them, he will have no trouble in defining.” Could 

there be a neater way of intimating that those who 

venture to differ from him in his conclusions do so 

for lack of a “‘ cultivated mind” and because they 

are not “specially qualified ” for forming judgments 

upon such matters? The truth is, however, that M. 

Taine’s conclusions as an historian are colored very 

distinctly by his sentiments, and his sentiments may 

be described as contemptuously anti-democratic, 


In “ Cymbeline,” Mr. Rolfe’s popular variorum 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays (Harpers) reaches its 
twenty-fifth volume ; and in the preface to it Mr. 
Rolfe has a brief passage at arms with Mr. Hudson. 
the editor of the rival “ Harvard” edition. Mr. 
Hudson, it is well known, rejects the elaborate ap- 
paratus of notes and commentary with which the 
modern editions of Shakespeare are apt to be loaded 
down, and thinks that only the “ast results” of text- 
ual criticism should be given. He says in his gen- 
eral preface: “ It may flatter common readers to be 
told that they are just as competent to judge for 
themselves in these matters as those are who have 
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made a life-long study of them ; but the plain truth 
is, that such readers must perforce either take the 
results of deep scholarship on trust, or else not have 
them at all; and none but a dupe or a quack, or 
perhaps a compound of the two, would ever think 
of representing the matter otherwise.” Too hastily 
inferring, we think, that this was directed at him, 
Mr. Rolfe rejoins in the following pointed fashion : 
“This is written by a gentleman and a clergyman, 
however lacking it may seem in courtesy and char- 
ity. I shall not retaliate by ‘calling names,’ but 
will merely remark that in quoting the opinions of 
the masters in Shakespearean criticism for ‘ common 
readers,’ I do not assume that the latter are as com- 
petent to judge for themselves as the former. It is 
because they are not competent to judge for them- 
selves that I inform them what is the judgment of 
those who have made Shakespeare a life-long study. 
The only difference between my amiable critic and 
myself is, that I believe the ‘common reader’ to be 
capable of choosing between two readings or expla- 
nations of a passage, while he insists on choosing 
Jor the reader. I assume that, if the reader is able 
to understand ‘the results of deep scholarship,’ he 
is able to compare and weigh such results ; my critic 
says to the reader, ‘ You must, perforce, take the re- 
sults of my deep scholarship or have none at all; 
you can not be trusted to judge between the deci- 
sions of different scholars.’ Those who want to 
have their thinking done for them, instead of doing 
it themselves, will choose their edition of Shake- 
speare accordingly.” The truth is that, between the 
bare text of Shakespeare without annotations and 
the vast aggregations of Furness, there is a conven- 
ient and useful medium, and to this medium Mr, 
Rolfe has, in our judgment, very closely approxi- 
mated. For those who desire to study Shakespeare 
in the light of the “deep scholarship” of the most 
trustworthy scholars, his edition is invaluable ; while 
for those who simply desire to read Shakespeare, 
with po more distraction of the attention than is 
involved in the explanation of obsolete words and 
obscure passages, Mr, Hudson’s is all that could be 
desired. 


Tue “ Letters of Madame de Rémusat” (Apple- 
tons) will inevitably be compared with her “ Me- 
moirs,” and it can not be denied that they tend to 
impair our confidence in the latter. Making all due 
allowance for the considerations which the editor, 
M. Paul de Rémusat, suggests—the fact, namely, 
that the letters were liable at any time to be violated 
by the secret police and their contents disclosed to 
the Emperor, and that to show any deficiency of 
homage or flattery was to become “ suspect ”—mak- 
ing all due allowance for this, it is still obvious that 
the tone of the “Letters” is in complete contrast 
with that of the ‘‘ Memoirs,” and that the first draft 
of the latter must have differed very widely from 
the version which was subsequently written out from 


memory and recently given to the public. In the 
“ Letters,” which cover the period from 1804 to 
1813, and which were written chiefly to her hus- 
band, the Emperor is usually referred to as “our 
master,” and in all the company of courtiers there 
was probably none who offered sweeter homage with 
greater apparent sincerity. Writing in May, 1805, 
to M. de Rémusat, who was then with the Emperor 
at Milan, she says: “This neighborhood [Sannois] 
reminds me of our misfortunes, and, painful though 
they were, you know by what feelings their recollec- 
tion has been sweetened for me; but when, after 
sadly counting them over, my thoughts revert to the 
peaceful times we are now enjoying, to the well- 
regulated liberty that I find all-sufficient, to the 
glory with which my country is covered, even to the 
pomp and magnificence that I like because they are 
proofs that all is an accomplished fact—in short, 
when I remember that this prosperity is the work 
of a single man, I am aroused to admiration and 
gratitude. Cher ami, this is quite between our- 
selves, for some persons would impute to these sen- 
timents a very different motive from the real one, 
and, besides, it seems to me that praise from the 
heart is less anxious for publicity than that which 
proceeds from the intellect.” Writing again in 
November of the same year, after the campaign 
of Ulm and Austerlitz, she says: “I shall be easier 
when I hear you are with the Emperor. A super- 
stitious feeling that I can not explain, but which is 
deeply implanted in me, gives me a conviction that 
the superior Power who guards him watches also 
over those about him, and that no misfortune can 
happen near his person. This feeling, which was 
strong before, is now strengthened by many proofs, 
and, however valiant our troops, I do not doubt for 
an instant that it is to him we owe all our recent 
glory.” It will be seen that there is no trace as yet 
of the stern censor who, at a later period, looking 
back calmly over the past, painted what is the 
severest as well as the most vivid picture of Napo- 
leon and his court. For the rest, judging by the 
“ Letters,” Madame de Rémusat must have been a 
most charming woman to have for a wife or a 
mother; and it is easy to understand the tender 
devotion with which she was regarded by both her 
husband and her son. Her feelings find franker 
and more frequent expression than would be ‘‘ good 
form ” in our more reserved and self-conscious period, 
but she does everything with such natural graceful- 
ness and good taste that there is no room for fault- 
finding. It must be said, too, that she possesses in 
a high degree the art which Madame de Sévigné 
exhibited in such perfection—that of being unfail- 
ingly sprightly and animated in dealing with the 
trifling incidents and occurrences of every-day life. 
This it is that redeems from dullness letters which 
are too strictly “intimate” and personal in their 
character to possess much interest for the general 
reader. 
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